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FROM THE NASS 


Near the end of the year 1870, while 
serving in the United States army at Fort 
Tongass, Alaska, I received two months’ 
leave of absence. The following narrative, 
written partly from field notes and partly from 
memory, shows how a portion of that time 
was spent. 

While engaging a canoe and some Indians 
to take me to Fort Simpson, British Colum- 
ia, | happened to mention that I intended 
making a journey into the interior, when a 
young Tongass named Ta-kesh besought me 
to take him along. He seemed a hardy, will- 
ing boy, so I consented, knowing that some 
years before, while in the employ of the Tel- 
egraph Company, he had been in a part of 
the country I meant to visit. 

We made the run to Fort Simpson ina 
few hours, without incident. The Fort is 
one of the oldest of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany trading-posts on the coast. It is nearly 
one hundred yards square, and is enclosed 
by palisades thirty feet high, having a gallery 
within, and furnished at each corner with 
strong wooden block-houses, pierced for mus- 
ketry, and mounting several small cannon. 
Entrance is had through a small door in the 
heavy bolted gates, into a narrow passage- 
Way, with a trade-room on one hand, and the 
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wall of a stone house on the other. At the 
end of the passage-way another gate admits 
one into a large and carefully kept square. 
Opposite this entrance are the well-built, 
roomy officers’ quarters, and along the ends 
of the square the shops, barracks, and store- 
houses. In former times a strong garrison 
was kept here, and Indians were only admit- 
ted to the passage-way and trade-rooms, while 
loaded carronades and men with lighted lin- 
stocks were stationed opposite the officers’ 
quarters commanding the entrance, to keep 
the turbulent tribes in check while trade was 
going on. But such precautions are no 
longer needed. 

The Fort is situated in latitude 54° 32’ 
north, longitude 130° 25’ west, and is sur- 
rounded by a Chimp-se-an village, the largest 
and most populous Indian town on the 
northwest coast, numbering in 1870 upwards 
of twelve hundred people. At that time the 
Fort was in charge of Mr. Charles Morison, 
by whose kind assistance my preparations 
were soon completed. 

Two Chimp-se-ans, Clah and George, vol- 
unteered to go with me for the opportunity 
of trading with the interior. The first was a 
very bright Indian, who not only spoke Eng- 
lish, but read and wrote it as well. He had 
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been a leading convert at a missionary sta- 
tion, but innate depravity proving in his case 
too much for saving grace, he backslid, and 
became one of the most consummate rascals 
that ever wore a copper skin. Nevertheless, 
he was good-natured, and his ready tongue 
and subtle wit made him a useful man to 
have on such a journey as I contemplated. 

On most of the maps a large stream known 
as Simpson’s River is represented as falling 
into the sea in this vicinity. This is quite 
incorrect. There are two large rivers. One, 
the Nass, empties into Nass Bay, some forty 
miles to the north and east of Fort Simpson, 
and the other, the Skeena, has its mouth 
about the same distance to the southward. 
I determined to ascend the first as far as 
practicable by canoe, cross overland to the 
head-waters of the second, and thence de- 
scend to the salt water, and return by the 
sea-coast to my starting point. 

My outfit was of the simplest kind: part 
of a sack of flour, a little tea and sugar, a 
few pounds of bacon, camp-kettle, frying-pan, 
tin cup, hatchet, blanket, poncho, change of 
underwear, and a good rifle, with ammuni- 
tion ; also a little tobacco, some beads, fish- 
hooks, etc., for presents to the natives—the 
whole making a pack of about eighty pounds. 
The Chimp-se-ans were more liberally sup- 
plied with goods for barter, and when, at 
last, we set sail, the canoe was well-laden ; 
yet, with a strong wind dead astern, she flew 
over the waters of Portland canal, and night- 
fall found us some five miles below Nass 
Bay, where we camped. It had rained stead- 
ily all day, but under a tent formed of the 
canoe sail we made ourselves quite comfort- 
able. 

The next morning, June 26, we broke 
camp at 3 A. M., and soon entered the bay, 
passed Mr. Tomlinson’s mission, and began 
the ascent of the river Nass. It is there a 
swift stream, about a thousand yards in width, 
flowing through a narrow valley, between two 
ranges of mountains from two to seven thou- 
sand feet high. Along its banks, within the 
first few miles, lie the hereditary fishing do- 
mains of the Nasscar, Hydah, Chimp-se-an, 


and Tongass tribes. In February of each 
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year, the Indians gather here to make 
camp, cut fuel, and prepare for the run of 
the volachaus or candle-fish, known also as 
the small-fish. Though found in many other 
streams from Puget Sound to Sitka, they are 
taken here in far greater quantity than any- 
where else on the coast. Here it is that the 
bulk of the fish grease is made, the distribu- 
tion of which forms, probably, the best ex- 
ample of an inter-tribal commerce—prose- 
cuted long before the advent of the whites, 
and still in existence, substantially unchanged 
—that can be found upon this continent. 

The fish, a species of smelt, begin to run 
about the 17th of March, in most prodigious 
numbers. They are caught by means of 
scoop-nets and weirs, and so thick are they 
that they are baled out, in places, with 
wooden boxes fixed on poles. They are stored 
in immense heaps to await the trying-out 
process, after the run, which lasts about three 
weeks, ceases. There is another and smaller 
run in July, but the fish are then lean, and 
are not taken in quantity. 

A small portion of the fish are smoke- 
cured, when they not only serve as food, but 
are used by the Indians in place of candles. 
Lighted, they burn from end to end, like a 
torch, yielding a broad, flaring flame, and 
last from ten to fifteen minutes. But the 
great bulk of the catch, stored in huge piles, 
is allowed to become partially decomposed 
to increase the yield of fat, and is then made 
into grease by the following method. A 
large, square, wooden box, holding at least 
a barrel, is nearly filled with water, into which, 
from time to time, heated stones are plunged 
until furious boiling follows. Then a quan- 
tity of fish is thrown in, and the oil rising to 
the surface is skimmed off into smaller boxes, 
holding from thirty to sixty pounds, and al- 
lowed to cool. The result is a fatty mass, a 
little darker and softer than lard, with a 
strong putrescent odor, owing to the manner 
of preparation. It is capable of being pre- 
served unchanged for a great length of time. 
It is eagerly sought after and highly prized 
as an article of diet by all the Indians of the 
northwest coast, and is eaten with fish, ber- 
ries, snow, flesh, rice, and, indeed, with al- 
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most every variety of food. By canoe, it 
travels to Sitka on the north and Puget 
Sound on the south, as well gs up all the 
navigable rivers. Inland, borne upon the 
backs of men, it goes, no white man knows 
how far; certainly to the head waters of the 
Frazer River and the Arctic slope, traded 
from tribe to tribe, and becoming more cost- 
ly the farther it gets from its source. How 
long it has been made is mere conjecture, 
but the mountains and valley-lands stripped 
of their timber for fuel over an extent of sev- 
eral miles, bear witness that the occupation 
is an ancient one. The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany prepare each year from fresh fish a 
quantity of grease which is then palatable, 
free from odor, and an excellent article for 
cooking. In this form it has within the last 
four years attracted some attention as a sub- 
stitute for cod liver oil. 

By noon we reached Hunt’s, a small Hud- 
son Bay Company trading-post on the right 
bank of the river, near the head of tide- 
water. Small trading vessels and the Hud- 
son Bay Company steamer, “ Beaver,” have 
reached this point, but beyond, the stream is 
navigable only for light draught boats and 
canoes, by reason of bars and the strong cur- 
rent. Opposite to Hunt’s is a small Nasscar 
village, and two miles up the river is another 
and larger one. These Indians, as indeed 
all those on the Nass and Skeena, speak a 
dialect of the Chimp-se-an, and are undoubt- 
edly of the same origin. 

The next three days, owing to heavy rains 
and high water, we remained at Hunt’s; but 
on the morning of the 3oth, although it still 
rained, we set out, and, after nine hours of 
hard paddling and poling, camped on the 
left bank, having made about eight miles in 
a northeasterly direction. ‘The river divided 
into several channels. The main one was 
from two to five hundred yards in width, with 
a current from three to five knots. Its 
course lay through a valley from two to six 
miles wide, which was heavily timbered with 
spruce, pine, hemlock, and 
A few soft maples grew along the 
bottoms, and the streamlets were fringed 
with a dense growth of alder, crab-apple, 


cote nwood, 


cedar. 
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birch, and willow. Mountains three and 
five thousand feet high, composed appar- 
ently of granite and slate, rose, snow-capped, 
on each side in rugged and broken outline. 
Evergreen timber clothed every available 
spot to the snow line, except where, in the 
deeper gulches here and there, a glacier ex- 
tended nearly to the level of the valley. We 
passed the sites of many deserted villages, 
some with house timbers still standing, oth- 
ers only marked by a ranker growth of wild 
celery, and a kind of cactus called here the 
* Devil's Walking Stick.” 

After a night-long fight with mosquitoes 
and midges, we set out again, making by ten 
hours of most exhausting labor, about ten 
miles of progress in a northeast course. The 
mountains were higher and more broken 
than the day before, and the valley more 
heavily timbered. Patches of spruce, which 
would make good fuel for steamboats, grew 
adjacent to the river. About mid-day we 
entered a slough to seek for salmon, the run 
of which was just commencing, but met with 
no success. On again reaching the main 
stream, we found the valley growing narrower. 
Islands divided the river into several chan- 
nels, the one through which we passed varying 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty yards in 
width. Several hot springs were seen dur- 
ing the day. In one place the stream 
hugged the base of the mountain, on the 
left, which had been burned that season. 
The bare and blackened granite looked quite 
incapable of sustaining the growth that for- 
merly hid its ugliness. Above, the river 
changed its course to the opposite side of the 
valley, washing the base of a cliff of slate in 
which a number of large quartz veins ap- 
peared. I tried a pan on several of the bars, 
and always got the color of gold, but nowhere 
a paying prospect. 

Near night-fall we came to the first rapids. 
The river makes a sharp bend, and jutting 
rocks divide its stream into a number of 
channels, throngh which the foaming current 
rushes over falls several feet in height. At 
the foot of the falls, on the right bank, is a 
little cove with gravelly beach, and above 


this a steep cliff rises some thirty feet, and 
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then forms a table-land to the mountain’s 
base. On this narrow shelf, commanding 
the only available portage, is perched the vil- 
lage of Kill-went-set. 

As the strong eddy swept our canoe into 
the landing, the chief and a score of his fol- 
lowers rushed down the bank, seized the 
light bark, and nearly lifted her out of the 
water. In an instant she was empty, and her 
cargo swiftly carried to the principal house, 
while the chief, A-quil-hut, invited me, 
through Clah, to be his guest, expressing his 
pleasure at the white man’s coming, the news 
whereof had reached him during our stay at 
Hunt's. 

I found his house decorated for the occa- 
sion by a large wooden screen, on which was 
painted in black and white an enlarged copy 
of the reverse side of a half dollar—inscrip- 
tion and all. ‘This, he had been told, was 
the Boston man’s crest, and he had_ placed 
it in the quality part of his domicile, « ¢., the 
part opposite the entrance. Soonan Indian 
feast was in progress. Salmon boiled and 
roasted, potatoes, rice, berries, stick-skin (the 
inner bark of the hemlock), bear-meat, moun- 
tain goat, and grease were served ; the din- 
ner ended with soap-oolaly, a kind of berry, 
which, when dried and vigorously stirred with 
water in a clean dish, forms a mass of brown 
foam, and is thuseaten. Though very bitter, 
it is not unpleasant to the taste, and is much 
relished by the natives. Between the cours- 
es mine host reiterated his pleasure at my 


presence, hoped more white men would 
come, professed great friendship for my race, 
expressed his fears that the chiefs farther on 
might be so impolite as to kill me; and, in 
short, was as hospitable and polite as any 
one could wish his entertainer to be. 

Dinner over, he announced that a dance 


would be given in my honor. His house 
was a large, square structure, sided with 
thick plank. The roof, supported on heavy 
beams, was eight or ten feet high at the eaves, 
and perhaps twenty at the ridge. In the 
center a large opening gave vent to the 
smoke from a huge fire on the earthen floor 
beneath. Around the walls were guns, pad- 
dles, skins, salmon, and other articles of In- 
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dian property. Seated about the sides were 
nearly all the population of the ranch, in evy- 
ery variety of Indian costume, but each hay- 
ing the “ever-present blanket” wrapped 
about him in some shape. Directly, a mas- 
ter of ceremonies, in a fantastic garb, con- 
sisting principally of shirt, and with a visage 
whereon fiery red paint and filthy black ditto 
strove for mastery, arose, and announced in 
guttural speech that the “evening’s entertain- 
ment ” was about to begin. A small boy at 
a drum (a thin wooden box that served the 
purpose), began to beat time with slow and 
measured strokes. A middle-aged man, with 
a local reputation for noise, rose, and cleared 
his voice before leading off. Another, with 
a basket of white feathers from the breast of 
the eagle, gravely proceeded to daub them 
on the heads of the principal people and the 
guests. By the time this, the Indian pledge 
of peace, was finished, the song was fairly 
started, and all joined in. It was a kind of 
chant, recounting the actions of departed 
braves and inciting the youth to follow their 
bright example—now low and guttural, anon 
rising to a shrill cry, but always in excellent 
time and unison. Presently, one after the 
other, six Indian women, clad in blue blank- 
ets lavishly trimmed with pearl buttons, 
their faces ornamented after the fashion be- 
fore described, rose, and began to weave 
back and forth, to this side and to that, 
moving together, and regarding fixedly the 
space in front of them with their expres- 
sionless, fat countenances. This they con- 
tinued to do until the song ended; then, 
resting a moment, began another, and so on, 
till that particular branch of the Lo family 
gave out. 

Then a speech was made, delivered ina 
semi-ventriloquial tone—the voice seeming 
to come from a short distance without the 
house—a manner these people always adopt 
on public occasions. An answer followed. 
After this the pipe-song was raised, and the 
tobacco prepared ; but before a pipe was lit, 
along roll of chiefs was called, beginning 
with those that were dead. These shadowy 
warriors were, one by one, addressed, as if 
they were really present, and as each name 
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was repeated, the man in charge of the to- 
bacco placed in the fire a pipefull of the fra- 
grant weed. Respect to the departed having 
been paid, the living were soon wrapped in 
clouds of their own making, and silence, 
broken only by grunts indicative of comfort, 
fell upon the dusky crowd. 

Pipes over, a song began, during which a 
large portion of the younger people, men and 
women, quietly passed out one by one; not to 
remain, however, but to dress for the grand 


climax of the evening. | Fifteen minutes 


elapsed, and they began to return in small 
groups, all squatting down this time on one 


side of the house. Soonasong was heard in 
the adjacent house, and the hitherto silent 
crowd became loud and wild with excite- 
ment and expectation, for those who were to 
dance had kept secret theircostume, song and 
order, and were about to make the grand en- 
tree. \.ouder and louder swelled the song. 
lhe boy at the drum gave place to a man, 
who spared neither himself nor the box ; 
strips of wood were clapped together, and 
staffs pounded upon the floor, while the pro- 
cession left the house where it had formed, 
and advanced in single file. Soon its head 
was at the door—a moment more, within. 
First came two Indians ex character as savage 
“'Toodles.” By long practice in the reality, 
they were enabled to do the intoxicated 
with great fidelity. They paused a moment 
on the threshold, and then staggeringly gave 
place to the next couple, who were clad in 
mountain goat skins, and wore masks, the 
first staring blankly at the audience, and the 
second endeavoring—apparently without the 
least success—to impart to his leader some 
wonderful intelligence. ‘They do this sort of 
thing well, and the house was soon in an up- 
Directly, they joined their 
drunken predecessors, who still kept up their 
parts in the empty side of the house; and 
two more entered in the same way, and were 
followed in turn by others, until the funny 
part of the performers were all in. 

Now rosea shriller strain: an Indian chief, 
in blanket, feathers, and paint, appeared at 
the door. In he came with a bound, a huge 
knife in his hand ; and half squatting, with 


roar of laughter. 
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joints rigid, performed a series of short leaps, 
turning his head rapidly from side to side, 
while his eyes blazed with excitement, and 
guttural accents issued from his mouth in 
amazing force and numbers. He, too, gave 
place ; and two elderly women, wives of the 
chief, with curious head dresses of feathers, 
porcupine quills, shells, etc., a hundred er- 
mine skins dangling from their heads and 
shoulders, and bearing in their hands wands 
trimmed with cloth, advanced and weaved 
sideways to the music for a brief space. Then 
two young men, with paddles, endeavored 
with great vigor to look fiercer, jump higher, 
and come down stiffer legged than the chief 
had done. Next, two young women, with 
faces “stunningly” painted, and persons 
gaudily bedecked, stepped forward, wand in 
hand, and sailed in, elevating, with a jerk, 
the right hip and foot several times in quick 
succession; then changing to the left, mean- 
time keeping their heads as immovable as 
possible—all of which attracted the earnest 
attention of the Indian youth, and elicited 
warm applause. 

Thus they continued to enter and give 
place, each bearing some common article— 
the men with guns, pistols, knives, and pad- 
dles ; the women with wands—until all the 
dancers, some twenty or thirty in number, 
were in the house. I must not forget to 
mention two little girls, aged about three 
years, who, wand in hand, managed to dis- 
tort their diminutive forms in the most ap- 
proved fashion—an exhibition of precocity 
that met with unbounded admiration. All 
having arrived, their side of the house pre- 
sented an animated appearance. Each of 
the actors strove to outdo the others. The 
drunken men became drunker; blank face, 
blanker; intelligence-man more strenuous in 
his efforts to impart his news; the chief more 
powerful in his exertions ; and the young- 
sters, men and women, all doing their ut- 
most. Suddenly every motion ceased, and 
every sound was stilled, while the master of 
ceremonies, in a grave, even voice, announced 
the performance at an end. Quietly the 
people slipped away, and the dance was done. 

The next morning, A-quil-hut caused his 
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men to work the canoe and carry the cargo 
over the portage of nearly a mile, and volun- 
teered, himself, to pilot me for half a day. 
Opposite the bluff on which the village 
stands, for over half a mile, the left bank of 
the river rises nearly twenty-five feet, and 
then forms an extensive plain, stretching 
back as far as one can see, the most deso- 
late spot my eyes ever looked upon. Be- 
yond question, it was once an immense 
stream of molten lava, which, cooling, cracked 
into a myriad of fissures. Its gray and bar- 
ren surface, devoid of a vestige of vegetable 
growth, is quite impassable. The chief, call- 
ing my attention to this, the rapids, and the 
location of his stronghold, assured me, with 
no small degree of pride, that whoso passed 
up or down must first have his permission. 
So honey-combed was the lava bank, that 
near the level of the river an almost constant 
sheet of water oozes forth and falls into the 
stream. At its upper margin, a clear, strong 
tributary falls into the Nass. The Indians 
say that it has its rise in a lake in the lava 
beds. The water is quite warm, does not 
freeze in winter, and is said to contain sal- 
mon the year round. Here, there is a pass 
in the mountains extending to the Skeena, 
distant four days’ travel, two of which are 
over the lava. 

Loaded once more, we held away up 
stream, again about one hundred and fifty 
yards across. The current was very strong, 
and right manfully did my new-found friend 
wield his setting-pole in the bow. He ac- 
companied us about seven miles, till the 
worst water was passed, and then, with many 
expressions of friendship, took his leave, hap- 
py in the possession of such presents as we 
tendered him. 

The valley now widened to ten or fifteen 
miles, mostly timbered, though occasional 
small prairies were seen. ‘The river banks 
were gravelly, and from ten to twenty feet 
high; the stream broader and less swift. We 
passed several small branches on the left, 
and a large one on the right. ‘The day was 
showery, and the distance traveled about ten 
miles—general direction N. E. Near night 
we arrived at the village of Kil-ack-tam or 
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Kil-a-tam-acks, beautifully located on a bold 
bluff, on the right bank of the river, one of the 
finest Indian towns I ever saw. It contained 
thirty houses, and had a population of about 
six hundred. The principal chief, Mus-ke- 
boo (Wolf), welcomed me at his home during 
my two days’ stay. So far as I could learn, 
four whites had previously visited the vil- 
lage—Hudson Bay Company officers, and 
explorers in the employ of the Collins Rus- 
sian-American Telegraph. No one has pub- 
lished any account of the vicinity of which I 
am aware. 

My host’s house, an unusually good one, 
was built on the plan prevailing generally 
among the aborigines of British Columbia 
and Alaska, which it may be well to describe. 
At the four corners of a square space of level 
ground, timbers, deeply grooved on the sides 
facing each other, are firmly planted, rising 
some ten feet above the surface of the soil. 
At intervals along the lines, similar timbers, 
of proper height, grooved on the edges, are 
erected. Thick planks, split with wooden 
wedges from spruce or cedar logs, and cut to 
right dimensions, are slipped into the grooves, 
one on top of the other, till the walls are 
formed. Just within the walls at each end 
of the building, equidistant from the sides 
to the central line, two large uprights are 
solidly fixed, saddled at the tops to receive 
the main supports of the roof. These sup- 
ports consist of two immense spars, hewn 
perfectly sound and true, and extending the 
whole length of the structure. When raised 
and placed in position, their great weight 
causes them to remain 77 sifu. Round poles 
are used for rafters. Their butts rest upon 
the walls, and project to form the eaves; 
their centers are upon the spars, and the 
tops are notched together to form the ridge. 
Other poles are laid across the rafters, and the 
whole covered with sheets of bark, lapped 
to shed rain, and kept in place by heavy 
stones. The ends are then finished to the 
gable. The pitch of the roof is very low. 
In the center of the ridge a large square hole 
is made to serve in lieu of chimney, and is 
covered by a raised movable shelter that can 
be shifted, as the wind changes, to make it 
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draw well. The floor is planked, leaving a 
large opening in the center over which to 
build the fires. No partitions are used ; each 
dweller has a portion of the space allotted 
him, in accordance with his importance in 
the tribe. The best and warmest part, that 


opposite the door, is reserved for the chief. 
Each house affords plenty of room for from 
twenty to fifty persons, sometimes for many 


more. Some of the planks are very large. 
One in Mus ke-boo’s dwelling measured fifty- 
four feet in length, four feet one inch in 
width, and five inches in thickness. 

In front of most of these houses a pole is 
raised, sometimes sixty feet high, carved 
from base to tip with grotesque designs, and 
surmounted with the owner’s crest. More 
rarely several houses have but one pole, cen- 
trally located. In either case, those of a 
crest own the houses in common, and form 
independent tribes, having power to make 
peace or war without involving their neigh- 
bors. Usually each village elects from the 
heads of the various houses some one who 
is called the “ Chief of Chiefs,” and who has a 
nominal authority outside of his proper crest. 
The principal crests are the eagle, bear, 
wolf, crow, stork, and killer. Even among 
tribes speaking widely different tongues they 
are substantially the same both in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alaska. Indians trav- 
cling to strange villages go to their own 
crest, and are received as brothers, though 
No man and woman 
All children 


never known before. 
of the same crest can marry. 
take the crest of their mother. 

The houses, though somewhat dark, are 
exceedingly comfortable. ‘The door, a small 
one, Is in the center of the front end and is 
often circular. In some cases the crest pole 
is pierced near its base, and entrance to the 
house is made through the opening. 

(he country about Kil-ack-tam was very 
attractive at that season. Withina mile both 
up and down the river, the Indians had little 
zardens planted with potatoes, which do well 
there. ‘They were not enclosed, and were 
of whatever shape and size their owners 
pleased, no two alike. The trails leading to 
them twisted and turned, as only an Indian 
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trail can, leading through thickets of sweet- 
briar in bloom, patches of wild pea-vine, 
swamps, meadows, groves, and prairies, in 
whose deep, rich soil cranberries, huckleber- 
ries, strawberries, salmonbeérries, soap-oolaly, 
and many other kinds of berries grew in great 
profusion. While we remained there, several 
canoes laden with grease came up the river 
and passed on. 

My boy, Ta-kesh, required constant check- 
ing to keep him out of difficulty ; for he en- 
tertained the utmost contempt for the Nass- 
cars, and was at great pains to showit. Clah, 
who was in some way related to Mus-ke-boo, 
prevailed on me to engage him to accompany 
us to Kis-py-aux, on the Skeena. He was a 
splendid savage, about twenty-five years of 
age, six foot two in height, straight as an ar- 
row, swift, wiry, enduring, and supple as a 
panther. His bold and piercing eye, large, 
firm, and well-shaped mouth, strong, white, 
and even teeth, square jaw, straight, well-set 
nose, full brows, thick, long, coal-black hair, 
skin of bronze, and expression of stern dig- 
nity, made him a picture of manly beauty, 
and the most perfect type of his race that I 
have ever met. 

On the afternoon of July 5th we left Kil- 
ack-tam, and ascended the river three miles 
to the point where the great Grease Trail be- 
gins. Above this the current flows like a 
mill-race through steep banks of slate, and 
is too swift for any craft to ride, much less to 
stem. We camped here. Near by were a 
number of Nasscar families, preparing to 
take the trail with loads of grease. It is 
borne upon the back by means of a thong 
fasterfed to the boxes, and dividing into two 
parts, one of which passes across the chest 
and the points of the shoulders, and the oth- 
er over the forehead, so that by alternately 
leaning forward and backwards the strain can 
be shifted and the parts rested in turn. Ev- 
ery member of the family that can walk car- 
ries a burden. One hundred and twenty 
pounds is called a load for an adult—man or 
woman—and each age has its proportionate 
weight. Those who have brought the grease 
up the river transport it a certain distance 
on the trail, where they are met by Indians 
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from the interior, who buy it from them to 
trade it in turn to others at the confines of 
their territory. Each tribe is exceedingly 
jealous of its privileges, and it is only on 
rare occasions that a member of one is al- 
lowed to pass through the territory of anoth- 
er. Ten miles is considered a day’s journey. 
None of the interiors are permitted to own 
a canoe, and they are called Stick-stwash, or 
snow-shoe men, in contradistinction to the 
coast and river Indians, who are named Sa//- 
chuck, or canoe-men. Between them is a 
constant rivalry—the first striving to open 
direct communication with the coast and its 
trading-posts, the last trying by every means 
to prevent such aconsummation. Being far 
the most warlike, and having much better 
arms, the canoe men have hitherto carried 
their point. Thus it will be seen that mo- 
nopolies are an important factor even in this 
primitive commerce. 

The distance by the trail to Skeena was 
estimated by me to be one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles: following the Nass ina 
direction almost north for twenty-four miles; 
thence up a branch, the Harkan, to the di- 
vide, forty-two miles to the northeast ; and 
then down the valley of the Kis-py-aux to 
the Skeena, sixty-two miles, nearly east. 
Over this I traveled by easy stages. 

The daily routine was as follows: We broke 
camp early. I would walk briskly until 
sufficiently in advance to keep a look-out for 
game. Noone except myself killed anything 
on the journey, nor did we once lack for 
The game was made up of grouse 
The yicin- 


meat. 
and several kinds of water-fowl. 
ity of the trail was deserted by moose-cari- 
bou and bear, which are plentiful in undis- 
turbed localities. After enough game for 
the needs of the party was procured, and a 
suitable spot arrived at, I would wait tili the 
others came up, when the mid-day meal 
would be eaten and a long rest taken. Re- 
suming the march, we completed the desired 
distance and camped early, making every- 
thing as comfortable as possible for the night. 
The weather was fine, only one rainy day, 
and though sometimes the heat was great, 
it was generally cool enough for comfort. 
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The syn rose before three and set after nine. 
Some nights it was hardly dark at all. Oft- 
en we camped in places of great natural 
beauty, and I spent many happy hours listen- 
ing to Indian stories about the camp-fire, or, 
lying on a bed of cedar branches, inhaling 
the spicy breath of woods, sank into that rest- 
ful slumber that comes of healthful toil. 

The trail was a constant source of interest. 
Daily we passed parties bending under their 
burdens, or met others hurrying back to seek 
aload. This highway is broad and clear and 
very old. One is almost never out of sight 
of an Indian grave, marking the spot where 
some weary mortal had, indeed, put off his 
burden. Many were old and mouldering, 
but here and there were fresher ones, some 
yet decked with mourning offerings. All 
vestige of an ordinary grave is gone in fifty 
years. Sweat-houses were built at frequent 
intervals, where, with a cup of water and a 
few heated stones, the tired native might as- 
suage his aching limbs by a steam _ bath. 
Rude huts of bark afford shelter to him who 
needs it, and large sheds built of the same 
material mark the spots where different tribes 
meet to trade. 

Bridges span the wider streams; one, a 
suspension crossing the Har-keen, built long 
ago, replacing a still older one, has a clear 
span of ninety-two feet. It is located at a 
point where opposing cliffs form natural 
abutments, and is thus constructed: From 
each bank two tapering logs, parallel to each 
other—some ten feet apart and with points 
elevated to an angle of ten degrees—are 
pushed out over the stream towards each 
other as far as their butts will serve as a coun- 
terpoise. Then two more are shoved out 
between the first, but nearer together and 
almost horizontal. ‘The ends on shore are 
then secured by piling logs and stones upon 
them. ‘Then a man crawls out to the end 
of one of the timbers, and throws a line to 
another in the same position opposite. A 
light pole is hauled into place, lashed se- 
curely, and that arch completed. The three 
remaining sets of timbers are treated in the 
same manner. ‘The upper and lower arches 
are then fastened together by poles, cross- 
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pieces put in, foot-plank laid, and hand-rail 
bound in proper position to steady the trav- 
eler in crossing the vibrating, swaying struc- 
No bolt, nail, or pin is used from first 
to last. Strips of bark and tough, flexible 
roots form all the fastenings. 

in one’place the trail leads over the top 
of a hill denuded of soil, and is worn deeply 
into the solid granite by the feet of succeed- 
ing generations. It branches in a number 
of places. One,explored by Mr. Peter Leech, 
of Victoria, in the winter of ’66~67, leads up 
the Nass, and thence to the Stickeen river; 
the others go no civilized man knows whith- 
er. I followed one of them half a day, to 
visit a village never before seen by a white. 
\us-ke-boo told me that two white men had 
crossed before me from the Nass to the Skee- 
hese trails are traveled at all seasons 


ture. 


na 
of the year; in the winter on snow-shoes. 

(he country was rolling, diversified with 
woodland and prairie. Lakes and streams 
teemed with trout and salmon. Meadows, 
rich with nutritious grasses, lay warm to the 
summer sun, and in the swamps and uplands 
berries grew in great variety and profusion. 
In short, this region is capable of supporting 
a large population by pursuits of agriculture 
ind stock-raising. 

Soon after crossing the divide between the 
Harkan and Kis-py-aux, we struck the end 
f the completed portion of the Russian- 
American extension of the Western Union 
Telegraph. I had the honor of being medi- 
officer of the American division of that 
expedition, and accompanied the party that 
built the line; hence, from this point the 
ground was familiar to me. All the poles 
cut down, and the wire removed or 
It was done by 


Cal 


were 
tangled among the stumps. 
the Indians of the Kis-py-aux, the winter after 
the line was abandoned, because they fancied 
that it was the cause of an epidemic of mea- 
sles, which prevailed among them at the time. 

Of the striking objects of scenery along 
the route, the finest was the cahon of the 
Nass. It is several miles in length, with 
sides everywhere steep, in places perpendic- 
ular, and hundreds of feet in height ; the 
trail winds along the verge and affords many 
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striking views. At one point I dropped a 
stone, and counted ten before it reached 
the bottom. From this same place, a mighty 
cataract was visible on the face of a moun- 
tain across the valley on the opposite side of 
the Nass. ‘Though fully ten miles away, it 
had the appearance of a large body of water, 
falling at least five hundred feet. The In- 
dians say that when the wind is fayorable, it 
can be plainly heard from here. 

The farther inland we went, the more open 
and level the country became. Yet it was 
always hilly, even after the snow-capped peaks 
of the Coast Range were lost to view. Sev- 
eral villages were passed, at all of which we 
were well received, but were assured at each 
that the Indians farther on were very bad, 
and would surely do us harm. ‘These tales, 


so often repeated, began to have great influ- 


ence on ‘Ta-kesh. He lost his bold and ag- 
gressive bearing,and became subdued. Then 
he sought to persuade me to turn back. Fi- 
nally, one morning, in the valley of Kis-py- 
aux, while preparing my breakfast, he was so 
overcome by the tales of two Harkan Indi- 
ans, who came into camp, of the ferocity of 
the people of the village they had just left, 
that, dropping his frying pan, the poor fel- 
low came and knelt before me with stream- 
ing eyes, crying : 

“Pity me, chief, and let me go back with 
these; truly I want tosee my home ; see how 
my flesh is going because my heart is sick. 
Let me go to my wife and babies once more. 
Truly I am afraid.” 

Although he had become a nuisance, I 
dared not let him go, as he would surely have 
been killed or enslaved away from my pro- 
tection. Poor varlet! he was the sorriest 
shadow of the impudent chap that started 
with me less than a month before. 

Mus-ke-boo, on the other hand, was in his 
glory. He knew every point of the country, 
and had some story to tell of them all. He 
had journeyed here in peace ; fought for his 
life there ; thrown the strongest man of that 
village, and distanced the fleetest one of this; 
in one place, killed an enemy in battle, and 
in another, got a grievous wound. 

And Clah, sly Clah, how calmly did he 
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lie, and how unblushingly deny it when de- 
tected. What ingenious schemes he devised 
to transfer coin or its equivalent from my 
pouch to his, and how he did cheat those 
whom he traded with! Still, Clah was a good 
man—for a backslider. 

George was an Indian, nothing more nor 
less. If he had peculiarities, I did not en- 
joy his society long enough to find them out. 

On the 14th of July, we arrived at the vil- 
lage of Kis-py-aux, on the river of that name, 
near its junction with the Skeena. ‘The in- 
habitants were in a great state of excitement 
over the death of an old woman two days 
before. She and a younger squaw had been 
picking berries, and were returning home 
with well filled baskets on their backs, when 
a huge bear issued from the brush and set 
upon them. ‘The younger escaped by flight, 
but before the elder could clear herself of 
her load, she was seized and torn to pieces. 
All of the men of the tribe turned out, tracked 
Bruin to his lair, killed him, hacked his car- 
cass to bits, strewed them near the spot where 
his victim died, and were now conducting a 
grand dance in memory of the departed, and 
in honor of her avengers. 

Fort Sleger, on the Skeena, near Kis-py- 
aux, established in 1865 by the Telegraph 
Company as a base of supplies, had been 
burned by the natives the previous winter. 
To this point—about one hundred and sev- 
enty miles—the river is navigable for canoes. 
Above, it had never been explored. One 
branchof the Grease Trail follows its banks in- 
land, and another crosses and extends south- 
ward to the head-waters of Frazer River. 

Hearing from the Indians that a party of 
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white men had come through from Peace 
river to the “ Forks,” sixteen miles below, I 
hurried thither on the following day. There 
I found Mr. Moss, a gentleman from Victo- 
ria, and learned that the main party, consist- 
ing of about twenty, had gone down the 
stream a short time previously. They had 
entered the Peace river country from the 
south, 7#a Frazer river, and were astonished 
to find the Skeena route so much easier. In- 
deed, the following year it became the favor- 
ite way of reaching the Ominica mines. 

After resting at the “ Forks ” awhile, I re- 
sumed my journey—this time down stream 
in acanoe. As the region traversed is com- 
paratively well known, I shall have little to 
say about it. The Skeena is a broad stream, 
with a swift current, having rapids at fre- 
quent intervals, and an almost impassable 
caiion at Kit-se-loo, some ninety miles from 
its mouth. The steamer “G. H. Munford” 
ascended nearly to the caiion several times 
in 65. The river flows through a valley in 
places twenty miles in width, well timbered, 
and containing much fruitful soil. Many 
large, well built villages are to be seen upon 
its banks. Near its mouth it passes between 
great mountains of granite, some with faces 
perpendicular, and thousands of feet in 
height. Borne onits broad bosom, we float- 
ed lazily along the quiet reaches, sped swiftly 
over the boiling rapids, and dashed through 
the foaming caiion, stopping to hunt or fish 
when the desire seized us, and on again when 
the mood was over. Reaching the sea-coast, 
we loitered along until my leave drew to its 
close, and sailed into Fort Tongass harbor 
the day that it expired. 

George Chismore. 


THE SUCCESSFUL RIVAL. 


To love the loveliest one, and so to be 
One among many worshipers; and she 
Less than them all loves thee: what help can fall 


For such defeat ? 


Ah, know thy victory: 


Thou lovest her more greatly than they all. 


M. WV. Shinn. 
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JUAN BAUTISTA ALVARADO, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA.—II. 


[This and the preceding paper upon Governor Al- 
yarado are from the manuscript of the author’s forth- 
coming History of California. ] 


ANOTHER danger, and a more serious one, 
perhaps, than any which Vallejo, Pico, or Car- 
rillo could have occasioned, threatened Al- 
varado from Branciforte and its neighbor- 
hood. An American backwoodsman, named 
Isaac Graham, one of the numerous trappers 
who had found their way across the country 
into California, had settled down at the edge 
of the forest near that place. Being tired of 
hunting, and not fond of agriculture, he had 
turned his attention to the making and sale 
of aguardiente. Though a man entirely 
without education, he had enterprise and 
intelligence. He also possessed a consider- 
able amount of personal magnetism, and by 
degrees assumed the position of a leader 
among the rough characters of the vicinity, 
composed mostly of trappers like himself, de- 
serters from whalers and merchant ships that 
had visited the coast, and vagabonds of ev- 
ery description. All these men were not 
only expert with the rifle, but were good 
woodsmen, and perfectly able, if so disposed, 
to suffer fatigue and endure hardships. They 
had formed themselves into a sort of military 
company of riflemen, and named Graham 
their captain. When Alvarado raised the 
standard of revolution against Gutierrez, he 
negotiated with them ; and, though they do 
not appear to have been at any time actually 
called into action, except perhaps a few who 
marched with him in his campaign against 
his rival Carrillo, it was understood that 
they were on his side; and the moral influ- 
ence of this understanding throughout the 
country was almost equal to their real pres- 
ence under his banner. 

Notwithstanding the fact that none of the 
crowd had passports or licenses to live in the 
country, it is exceedingly unlikely that any 
of them would ever have been disturbed, if 
they had otherwise conformed to the laws 


and remained quiet. But they were a dis- 
orderly crew, and when excited with Graham's 
liquor (a kind of whisky made out of wheat) 
were continually creating disturbances. As 
they grew in numbers and observed them- 
selves to be becoming a factor of importance 
in the country, and especially in view of the 
late achievements of the American settlers 
in Texas who had declared their indepen- 
dence of Mexico and maintained it by force 
of arms, they began to assume self-sufficient 
and arrogant airs, and render themselves ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to the authorities. 
Whether they ever, in fact, contemplated at- 
tempting a revolution and seizure of the coun- 
try is a matter of considerable doubt ; but it 
seems certain that their conduct was very rep- 
rehensible. About the beginning of 1840, 
Alvarado was informed and_ believed that 
they contemplated a revolution ; and on the 
strength of this information he immediately 
ordered José Castro, the prefect, to arrest 
them, convey them to Monterey, ship them 
to Mexico, and there deliver them over to 
the supreme government te be dealt with as 
it might deem proper. 

Castro proceeded with celerjty to execute 
the orders he had thus received. He sur- 
prised Graham and his associates in their 
houses, and marched them off in short order 
to Monterey. ‘There the national bark, “ Jo- 
ven Guipuzcoana,” under the command of 
José Antonio Aguirre, had been made ready 
for their reception. They were marched on 
board at once. Castro took passage on the 
same vessel for the purpose of prosecuting 
them before the Mexican government, as 
well as of guarding them on the way; and, 
as soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be completed, the ship sailed. 

Upon its departure, seven of Castro’s com- 
rades, headed by José Maria Villa, thought 
proper to issue an extraordinary proclama- 
tion bearing date May 8, 1840. Their ob- 
ject seems to have been to recommend and 
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endorse their chief. ‘They commenced with 
the words: “ Eternal glory to the illustrious 
champion and liberator of the Department 
of Alta California, Don José Castro, the 
guardian of order and the supporter of 
our superior government.” ‘They then de- 
clared that that day was, and forever would 
be, held glorious by the inhabitants of 
California, as the one in which their fellow- 
countryman had gone to present to the 
supreme government of the Mexican nation 
a grand prize of American suspects, who, 
filled with ambition but under the dark mask 
of deceit, had been enveloping the people 
in the web of misfortune and disgrace, in- 
volving them in the greatest dangers and 
confusions, threatening to destroy the lives 
of their governor and all his subalterns, and 
to drive them from their asylums, their coun- 
try, their pleasures, and their hearths. The 
vessel, they went on to say, in which the val- 
orous hero was carrying out his great com- 
mission, was covered with laurels, crowned 
with triumphs, and went ploughing the seas 
and publishing in loud tones to the waves 
the zzvas and rejoicings which would resound 
to the uttermost extremes of the universe. 
In view of the distinguished services thus ren- 
dered by their chief, it was their duty, they 
continued, to treasure him in the center of 
their hearts and in the depths of their souls, 
and to make known, in the name of the in- 
habitants, the exceeding joy with which they 
were filled; at the same time giving to the 
superior government the present proclama- 
tion, made in honor of that worthy chief, and 
assuring the governor that, notwithstanding 
the well-deserving Castro might be absent, 
there still remained subject to the orders of 
the government all the subscribers, his com- 
patriots, friends, and companions in arms. 
As has been said, it is a matter of con- 
siderable doubt whether any regular plan of 
revolution had in fact ever been formed by 
Graham. Alfred Robinson states that there 
were no facts to prove anything of the kind. 
He reports Alvarado as saying: ‘I was in- 
sulted at every turn by the drunken follow- 
ers of Graham ; and when walking in the gar- 
den, they would come to its wall and call 
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upon me in terms of the greatest familiarity, 
‘Ho! Bautista, come here, I want to speak 
to you ’—‘ Bautista here’—‘ Bautista there’ 
—and ‘ Bautista everywhere !’” All this, or 
something like it, may have been true; and 
yet the inference, suggested by Robinson 
and drawn by some of his readers, that the 
arrest and expulsion were therefore instigated 
by offended dignity, does not by any means 
necessarily follow. Such a supposition hard- 
ly comports with Alvarado’s known charac- 
ter, shown during a long life and exhibited 
on many trying occasions. Nor is it likely 
that a man who wielded, as he did, almost 
unlimited power, whose dvit in his sphere 
was equal to that of a Cesar, could have 
found any difficulty in preserving all the dig- 
nity he desired. Unlettered men, like Gra- 
ham and his associates, feel a natural respect 
for their superiors, and particularly for their 
superiors in high official position. ‘The sup- 
position, consequently, that offended dignity 
was the motive that induced Alvarado to or- 
der Graham’s arrest, is scarcely entitled to 
consideration. In fact, Robinson himself ad- 
mits that Alvarado was firmly persuaded of 
an intention on the part of Graham to revo- 
lutionize the country. On the other hand, 
it appears from a proclamation, issued by 
Cosme Pena at Los Angeles in May, 1840, 
that the Branciforte ill-doers had resisted the 
alcalde of that place; that the alcalde had 
complained to the government; that the gov- 
ernment had cautioned them ; that instead of 
obeying they had armed themselves and de- 
fied the authorities, and that it was in conse- 
quence of this and their threats that they had 
been arrested. Antonio Maria Osio also 
states that when William Chard, one of 
Graham’s associates, was arrested, he exhib- 
ited abject fear; confessed that he had con- 
spired against the government ; begged not 
to be shot, and offered to inform on all his 
associates, 

About thirty days after the sailing of Cas- 
tro and his prisoners, the United States cor- 
vette St. Louis, Captain J. B. Forrest, ar- 
rived at Monterey from Mazatlan. On June 
14, Captain Forrest addressed a letter to Al- 
varado, stating that he had been informed of 
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a very cruel outrage committed in the coun- 
try against the persons and property of certain 
American citizens; that they had been seized, 
put in irons, thrown into a horrible prison, 
confined there from ten to fifteen days, and 
then placed on board a vessel under strict 
guard, and shipped to San Blas; that of 
these persons Mr. Isaac Graham and Mr. 
Henry Naile, both respectable and peaceful 
citizens of the United States employed in 
extensive commercial business, had been 
seized by armed men at night, in their pri- 
vate chambers, and haled forth like criminals ; 
that Naile had been seriously wounded ; and 
that the house in which they had their resi- 
dence and property, being left without pro- 
tection, had been sacked and robbed of ev- 
erything of value. Captain Forrest further 
stated that, according to his information, the 
authors of this inhuman and atrocious act 
had been allowed to go free, without any le- 
gal proceedings being taken against them. 
Under the circumstances, he considered it 
his duty to request his Excellency to cause 
their immediate arrest, and to institute a full, 
impartial, and public investigation as to their 
conduct. 

Alvarado answered a few days subsequent- 
ly. He said that within a few years past a 
number of foreigners had entered the coun- 
try without the formalities required by law ; 
that most of them were deserters from ves- 
sels which had arrived on the coast, some 
belonging to one nation and others to oth- 
; that by the laws of Mexico the govern- 
ment was authorized to remove all such per- 
sons from the territory, and had exercised le- 
gitimate powers in sending them to the dis- 
position of the supreme government of the 
nation ; that, in the absence of war vessels 
or authorized agents of the nations to which 
such persons belonged, and to whom they 
might otherwise have been delivered, such 
removal to Mexico was the best disposition 
that could be made; that some of the per- 
sons so removed were thieves and robbers, 
and were found in possession of large num- 
bers of horses, which had been stolen ; that 
Isaac Graham, to whom particular reference 
had been made, had been arrested by com- 
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petent authority on an accusation of conspir- 
acy, in connection with three other individ- 
uals, to overthrow the government ; that his 
arrest had been resisted by himself and his 
companions, and it was only in making such 
resistance that Naile had been wounded; that 
the property of the arrested persons had been 
secured and inventoried in the presence of 
witnesses, and what had not already been re- 
stored was only held because no properly au- 
thorized person had asked for it ; that Gra- 
ham was neither a peaceable nor a respecta- 
ble citizen ; that his business, instead of being 
such as Captain Forrest had been informed, 
was none other than an illegal traffic in 
aguardiente, which gathered around him a 
crowd of vicious neighbors and daily occa- 
sioned the most scandalous disorders ; that 
he had been cautioned by the justices of the 
peace, but only answered with threats, and in 
every way abused the hospitality he had re- 
ceived in the country ; and that, so far as a 
judicial investigation was concerned, the 
charges against Graham and the other ac- 
cused persons had been regularly made out 
and transmitted with the prisoners for trial 
before the supreme tribunal of the republic 
at Mexico. The facts, he continued, would 
convince Captain Forrest that there had been 
no such outrage or attack upon the persons 
or property of citizens of the United States 
as he had been informed ; and if the govern- 
ment had been provoked to enforce the rigor 
of the law, it was only against a pernicious 
class of vagabonds, deserters, and horse- 
thieves. There were numerous citizens of 
the United States, as well as other foreign- 
ers, in the country ; and as long as they pur- 
sued any honest industry, there was no dis- 
position on the part of the government to 
disturb them, even though they had no licen- 
ses; nor would Graham and his associates 
have been disturbed if they had been of the 
class thus represented. In conclusion, he 
protested that he was as desirous as any one 
could be to respect and protect the citizens of 
the United States, as well as all others, in 
their rights of person and property ; to comply 
in all particulars with everything prescribed 
by treaty or the law of nations, and to pre- 
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serve undisturbed and uninterrupted the 
relations of friendship and reciprocity hith- 
erto existing between Mexico and the United 
States. 

This answer seems to have ended the cor- 
respondence between Forrest and Alvarado. 
But about the beginning of July, Alvarado 
went to San José and while there he re- 
ceived acommunication from David Spence, 
who, as alcalde, had been left in charge of 
Monterey, stating that Captain Forrest de- 
sired to know when he would return. Spence 
further wrote that there had been rumors cur- 
rent of an intended attack by Forrest upon 
the town, and a seizure of the person of the 
governor; but that Forrest himself had as- 
sured him that there was not a word of truth 
in the rumors ; that he not only had no in- 
tention, but no authority to make any attack ; 
that, on the contrary, he was about to depart 
with his vessel from Monterey, and that he 
desired, before leaving, the pleasure of an 
interview with the governor, to personally 
manifest to him his friendship and give him 
proofs that the injurious reports that had been 
circulated were entirely without foundation. 
Alvarado replied, that, as Spence very well 
knew, the disturbed state of the interior re- 
quired his presence at San José and other 
more remote points ; that he ought to have 
left Monterey much earlier than he did, but 
had delayed twenty days for the purpose of 
answering any further communication that 
Captain Forrest might have desired to make, 
and that if he had waited longer, the conse- 
quences of neglecting the interior might have 
been disastrous. He begged Spence to in- 
form Captain Forrest of the facts; to tender 
his regrets at not being able to meet him as 
proposed ; to make a ceremonial visit in his 
name; and to assure him, that, so far as the 
rumors to which reference had been made 
were concerned, he did not consider them 
worthy of notice. 

The Graham party, so-called, which had 
been arrested by Castro and his soldiers, 
consisted of about sixty persons; but not 
more than forty-five had been placed on 
board the “ Joven Guipuzcoana,” and sent 
to San Blas. Of these, only Graham himself 
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and three or four others were charged with 
conspiracy ; the others appear to have been 
sent off as general bad characters, dangerous 
to the peace of the territory. But in each case 
regular charges were formulated and trans- 
mitted to the minister of the interior. Alva- 
rado also wrote a very lengthy document ex- 
plaining the charges; and for proofs refer- 
ence was made to the testimony which would 
be furnished by Castro who had been duly 
accredited as a commissioner to the supreme 
government. 

When the “ Joven Guipuzcoana” arrived 
at San Blas, the comandante of that place, 
on account of some misunderstanding, or- 
dered the arrest of Castro; and he was for 
a few hours thrown into prison. News of 
this arrest reached California by the bark 
“Clarita,” in July, and caused great excite- 
ment. But in September, upon the return 
of the “ Joven Guipuzcoana,” it was ascer- 
tained that the imprisonment had not only 
not been made upon the order of the govern- 
ment, but that on the contrary, as soon as 
the government at Mexico had been in- 
formed of Castro’s arrival, it had invited him 
to come directly to the capital. His pris- 
oners, in the meanwhile, were removed to 
Tepic and incarcerated there. As soon as 
the government could look into their cases, 
it ordered Isaac Graham, Albert Morris, Wil- 
liam Chard, and Jorge José Bonilo, who 
were charged with conspiracy and attempted 
revolution, to be kept in close confinement ; 
while of the others, such as were married with 
Mexican women should be released on giv- 
ing bonds, and the rest expelled from the 
country, care being taken that they should 
not return to California. Subsequently, how- 
ever, at the solicitation of the United States 
envoy-extraordinary, this sentence was modi- 
fied as to Louis Pollock, John Higgins, Wil- 
liam Boston, George Fraser, and Charles H. 
Cooper, who were granted letters of security 
and allowed to return to their former resi- 
dences. 

In December, Alvarado addressed several 
other communications to the minister of the 
interior, setting forth the events which had 
occurred in California after Castro’s depart- 
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ure, and especially his correspondence with 
Captain Forrest. He explained that soon 
after the interchange of letters, but before 
Captain Forrest sailed, he had been obliged 
to leave Monterey on account of information 
that a party of adventurers from the United 
States had stolen three thousand horses be- 
longing to the missions of San Luis Obispo 
and San Gabriel and various private ranches, 
and were threatening further depredations ; 
and that when he returned to Monterey he 
found Captain Forrest had gone, leaving, 
however, a Mr. E. Estabrook as consular 
agent of the United States at Monterey. He 
further explained that he had corresponded 
with Estabrook and pointed out to him the 
informality of his appointment ; and he also 
transmitted that correspondence. But the 
matter of most importance, and to which he 
desired to call especial attention, was the 
care and circumspection it was necessary to 
exercise in reference to the statements of 
such prisoners as had been discharged from 
arrest, for the reason that those persons 
would imagine that they could make great 
fortunes in the way of reclamations against 
the Mexican nation, and they would not hes- 
itate to attempt it. 

Graham and his special associates re- 
mained in Mexico until the summer of 1842, 
when they were discharged. As several of 
them were citizens of the United States, and 
the others of Great Britain, and as the repre- 
sentatives of those nations interfered and in- 
sisted that there was nothing shown to justify 
their arrest and detention, the Mexican gov- 
ernment deemed it prudent and politic not 
only to release the prisoners, but to fit them 
out in fine style, pay all their expenses, and 
send them back to California in a govern- 
ment vessel. Accordingly, when they landed 

t Monterey, on their return, in July, 1842, 
they were neatly dressed, armed with rifles 
and swords, and looked in better condition 
than when they were sent away. or probably 
than they had ever looked in their lives be- 

re. 

(he disturbances which had led to the ar- 

t of Graham and his associates, called the 
especial attention of the departmental gov- 
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ernment to the subject of foreigners in the 
country. Lists were made out in the sum- 
mer of 1840, for the purpose of giving all the 
information that could be procured. From 
these lists it appeared that there were sixteen 
foreigners permanently residing at San Fran- 
cisco, not including Richardson, who was 
then at Saucelito; thirty-one at San José; 
ten at Branciforte; somewhere about thirty at 
Monterey; thirty at Santa Barbara; twenty- 
three at Los Angeles; and seven at San 
Diego. These lists included only those 
who had been naturalized, or who were 
licensed to reside in the country. There 
were numerous others, chiefly Americans, 
who had come and remained without permis- 
sion. ‘These were scattered in various quar- 
ters, but chiefly north of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco. Some were hunters and trappers, and 
a few made a sort of business, with vagabond 
Mexicans, of horse-stealing, which appears to 
have been a comparatively safe occupation 
for all except Indians. The latter were usu- 
ally pursued, and as many shot down as 
could be. In June, 1839, the ghastly head 
of one of them, who had been decapitated, 
was stuck up as a warning in the plaza of 
Santa Clara. In April, 1840, Vallejo, in giv- 
ing an account of a bloody expedition which 
he had just made against Indians in the neigh- 
borbood of Sonoma, intimated that they were 
horse-thieves, connected with the hunters and 
trappers of the Sacramento Valley, and thus 
justified himself for the slaughter he had 
made. 

Among the foreigners who had thus found 
their way to and settled in California, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, was Robert 
Livermore, an English lad, who came in the 
employ of Juan Ignacio Mancfsidor, about 
the year 1819. Mancfsidor was a Spaniard, 
engaged in trade in the country, who after- 
wards was obliged to leave on account of the 
anti-Spanish legislation which followed the 
Mexican revolution. Livermore, in the course 
of a few years, was baptized into the Catholic 
church, and received the baptismal name of 
Juan Bautista Roberto Livermore, by which 
he was afterwards generally known, in the 
same manner as Captain Cooper, after his 
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Catholic baptism, became known as Juan 
Bautista Rogers Cooper. Livermore was fol- 
lowed in 1821 by William Welsh. In 1822, 
besides William A. Richardson, came William 
Gulnac, an American, James Richard Berry, 
an Englishman, Edward M. McIntosh, a 
Scotchman, and George Allen or, as he was 
afterwards known, José Jorge Tomas Allen, 
an Irishman, all of whom became well known 
in the country. In 1823, besides Captain 
Cooper, came Samuel and William Bocle, 
Englishmen, and William Smith, an Amer- 
ican. Smith was generally known as “ Bill 
the Sawyer.” After roving about for a few 
years, he married a California woman, settled 
down in the Santa Cruz mountains, and 
founded the nucleus of the aggregation of 
foreigners in that region already mentioned, 
and known as the Graham party. He was 
joined by James Peace, an English sailor, 
who deserted from one of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s ships; and afterwards by Charles 
Brown, who deserted from an American 
whaler about 1832, and John Copinger, an 
Irishman, who came to the coast about the 
same time. Of Copinger it is related that a 
fond mother purchased for him a lieutenant’s 
commission in the British navy, but that, 
being either unruly or unwilling to be im- 
posed upon, he quarreled with his superior 
officer, was reduced in rank, and made to 
feel the severity of British naval discipline. 
He managed in time to escape, and finally 
found his way into the recess-s of the Santa 
Cruz mountains, where he lived in unques- 
tioned freedom, far from the reach of tyran- 
nous restraint. All these men married “ A7- 
Jas del pais,” and thus became connected 
with old California families. They were at 
first engaged principally in the lumber busi- 
ness; and it was not until Graham set up his 
still, and thus placed himself at the head of 
the old Santa Cruz population, that aguardi- 
ente gained the ascendency. 

About 1824 came Daniel A. Hill, an 
American, David Spence and James Mckin- 
ley, Scotchmen, and James Dawson, an Irish- 
man. Dawson is said to have been the first 
man to manufacture lumber in the country. 
He used a long rip-saw, to give play to which 
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he would dig a pit under the log to be sawed, 
thus making what was called a saw-pit. He 
and E. M. McIntosh afterwards became inter- 
ested in the rancho called Estero Americano, 
near Bodega. It was arranged between them 
that McIntosh should go to Monterey and 
procure a formal grant of it from the govern- 
ment, which he accordingly did ; but, instead 
of acting in their joint names, he took the 
papers out in his own alone, leaving Dawson 
ont. Upon ascertaining this fact, Dawson 
was so much incensed that he gave McIntosh 
a terrible beating, ‘breaking every bone in 
his body” metaphorically speaking, and then, 
taking his saw, he divided the house, which 
had been built in partnership, into two parts, 
and moved his half off, determined thence- 
forth to have nothing more to do with part- 
nerships than he could help. 

In 1825, Robert Ellwell and James 
Thompson, Americans, and John Wilson, a 
Scotchman, arrived. Ellwell used to boast 


that he was a Whig, a Unitarian, and a Free- 
mason, and that if these three qualifications 
would not take a man to heaven, nothing 


would. 

The year of 1826 brought John Wil- 
son and George W. Vincent, Americans; 
William D. Foxen, an Englishman ; David 
Littlejohn, a Scotchman ; and John J. Read, 
an Irishman. Read, who came out on a voy- 
age with an uncle, took such a fancy to the 
country that he determined to make it his 
home, and declined any longer to follow a sea- 
faring life. He went first into the Petaluma 
valley, but, being disturbed by the Indians, 
soon afterwards moved down to the neigh- 
borhood of Saucelito, some years subsequent- 
ly married Hilarita, daughter of José An- 
tonio Sanchez, obtained a land grant on the 
bay shore between Saucelito and San Rafael, 
settled down and founded a large family. 

In 1827 came Henry D. Fitch, John 
Temple, William G. Dana, Thomas M. Rob- 
bins, George Rice and Guy F. Fling, Amer- 
icans ; and John C. Fuller, an Englishman. 
Fitch, who afterwards sailed to South Amer- 
ica for the purpose of finding a priest that 
would marry him to Josefa Carrillo, came 
originally in the employ of Edward E. Vir- 

s 
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mont, a merchant of Mexico, who at that 
time, and for years afterwards, carried on 
a considerable trade with California. ‘Tem- 
ple and Rice settled in Los Angeles, Dana 
and Robbins at Santa Barbara, Fuller 
afterwards at San Francisco. It was in 
this same year, 1827, that Jedediah S. 
Smith, and his party of hunters and trap- 
pers, reached California from the Rocky 
Mountains. Of this party, or about the 
same time, came George C. Yount, William 
Pope, and Cyrus Alexander, natives respec- 
tively of North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania. Yount and Pope afterwards 
obtained land grants in Napa Valley, and 
were the first American settlers north of the 
Bay. Alexander, though he got no grant, 
became a land-owner in another way. He 
entered into a contract with Henry D. Fitch, 
the grantee of the Sotoyome rancho where 
the town of Healdsburg now stands, by the 
terms of which, in consideration of managing 
the property for two years, he received one- 
fourth, or two square leagues of it. His 
land lay to the east of Healdsburg, and was 
known as Alexander Valley. 

Of the arrivals of 1828 were Abel Stearns 
and Michael Prior, Americans, and Edward 
Watson, an Englishmen; among those of 
were Alfred Robinson, American ; 
James Alexander Forbes, English; and Tim- 
othy Murphy and John Rainsford, Irish. All, 
especially Stearns, Robinson, and Forbes, be- 
caine well known in the country. Murphy, 
or ‘Don Timoteo” as he was generally 
called, settled down at San Rafael, kept a 
sort of open house, and was noted far and 
wide for his hospitality. According to ac- 
counts of old neighbors who knew him in- 
timately, as well as of travelers from abroad 
who visited him, he was one of those “ fine, 
old Irish gentlemen,” now, alas, too much 
“all of the olden time.” In 1830 came Wil- 
liam Wolfskill and Isaac (sometimes called 
Julian) Williams, Americans; James W. 
Weeks, English ; and Jean Louis Vignes, a 
Frenchman. Wolfskill and Vignes, who 
both settled at or near Los Angeles, became 
men of special importance to the country. 
Wolfskill turned his attention to fruit-raising, 
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and may be almost called the founder of the 
business, which in the course of a compara- 
tively few years grew into one of the indus- 
tries of the land. Vignes started, so to speak, 
the French element of California. He turned 
his attention to the vineyard and wine inter- 
est, and did much to aid and establish its 
early development. 

The arrivals of 1831 included John J. 
Warner, James Kennedy, William Mathews, 
and Zeba Branch, Americans. Of these, 
Warner became the most widely known. 
He settled near the San Gregorio Pass, and 
in early times his place was the first settle- 
ment reached by travelers coming over the 
desert from the Colorado river. In 1832 
came Thomas QO. Larkin, Nathan Spear, 
Lewis T. Burton, Isaacs J. Sparks, Philip O. 
Slade, Francis D. Dye, Americans; Juan Fos- 
ter, Hugo Reid, and Mark West, English ; 
and Nicholas Fink, a German. Larkin ap- 
pears to have come out from Boston with the 
intention of manufacturing flour, but found 
other occupation. He became United States 
consul, and did much towards bringing the 
country under the American flag. Foster 
settled near San Diego, and Reid near Los 
Angeles, and became, to all intents and 
purposes, identified with the Californians. 
Spear, Burton, and Sparks became mer- 
chants; West settled at what is now known 
as Mark West, near Santa Rosa, and Fink 
became the victim of a horrid murder, else- 
where in these pages related. About the 
same time came Joseph Paulding, who had 
the honor, if honor it can be called, of making 
the first billiard tables in California. In the 
same year a company of Canadian trappers, 
under Michel Laframboise, found its way 
into the San Joaquin valley, and established 
its head-quarters near the present city of 
Stockton, from which circumstance that 
place derived its original name of “ French 
Camp.” 

The immigration of 1833 included Isaac 
Graham, William Chard, James Wetmarsh, 
and Thomas G. Brown, Americans ; Joseph 
Snook, English; James Black and Lawrence 
Carmichael, Scotch; Charles Wolters, Ger- 
man; Pierre T. Sicard, French ; and Grego- 
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rio Escalante, a Manilaman. Graham, who 
came from Hardin county, Kentucky, has 
been already noticed. Chard was one of his 
companions. Black settled north of the Bay, 
and became connected with McIntosh and 
Dawson, previously mentioned. It appears 
that when Vallejo was sent into the Sonoma 
country with the object of forming a barrier 
against the Russians at Bodega, he induced 
Black, McIntosh, and Dawson to settle at 
the Estero Americano, and act as a sort of 
buffer against the Muscovites. They were 
promised a grant of land for their services, 
which McIntosh afterwards obtained under 
the circumstances already mentioned ; but 
Black, in the meanwhile, had moved down 
into what is now Marin county, obtained a 
grant, and settled there. He went largely 
into the stock business, and lived to see his 
cattle grazing on a thousand hills. _ Esca- 
lante, the Manilaman, afterwards started a 
drinking saloon at Yerba Buena, and thus 
originated a business in which he has had 
too many imitators. 

In 1834 came Jacob P. Leese, Alfred B. 
Thompson, Ezekiel Merritt, George Nidever, 
and Joseph L. Majors, Americans. Of these, 
Leese and Thompson were merchants, Mer- 
ritt a hunter, who played a conspicuous part 
in the subsequent bear-flag revolution, and 
Nidever alsoa hunter. The next year, 1835, 
brought the Americans Dr. John Marsh, 
Lemuel Carpenter, George F. Wyman, John 
M. Martin, and Thomas B. Park. Dr. Marsh, 
in the course of a few years after his arrival, 
obtained a grant of land, and settled at 
Pulpunes, afterwards generally known as 
**Marsh’s Ranch ” near the eastern base of 
Monte Diablo. In 1836 came Dr. Nicholas 
A. Den, who was afterwards followed by Dr. 
Richard A. Den. ‘They were Irish ; married 
California wives, and settled, one at Santa 
Barbara, and the other at Los Angeles. 
There were severgl arrivals in 1837 ; among 
them John Wolfskill and John Paty, Ameri- 
cans, William Anderson, an Englishman, and 
Peter Storm, a Dane ; and in 1838 came Dr. 
Edward A. Bale, English, Pedro Sansevaine, 
French, James O’Brien, Irish, and William 
H. Davis, a native of the Sandwich Islands. 
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Dr. Bale, in the course of a few years, mar- 
ried, obtained a grant of the “Carne Hu- 
mana” rancho, north of Yount’s, in Napa 
valley, and settled there. Sansevaine went 
into the vineyard business near Los Ange- 
les. Davis was a trader in the early days of 
Yerba Buena, and married into the Estudillo 
family. 

Among the accessions of 1839 were Wil- 
liam D. M. Howard and Daniel Sill, Ameri- 
cans; Henry Austin, John C. Davis, William 
J. Reynolds, John Rose, John Finch, Rob- 
ert T. Ridley, William Swinbourne, and 
Henry Kirby, Englishmen; John Sinclair, 
a Scotchman; John Roland, a German ; Juan 
Bautista Leandry, an Italian; Peter T. Sher- 
rebeck, a Dane; and Jean J. Vioget, a Swiss. 
In 1840 came William Hinckley, William 
Johnson, William Wiggins, David Dutton, 
Augustus Andrews, and Frank Bedwell, 
Americans ; William A. Leidesdorff and Pe- 
ter Lassen, Danes ; and Nicolaus Altgeier, a 
German. Hinckley and Leidesdorff became 
prominent among the old settlers of Yerba 
Buena. Wiggins, Dutton, and Lassen were 
of a party which crossed the plains to Ore- 
gon in 1839. They there, with John Stev- 
ens and J. Wright, took a vessel, and in July, 
1840, reached Bodega, where Vallejo at- 
tempted to prevent their landing. Notwith- 
standing his threats, however, they went 
ashore and wrote to the American consul, 
asking for passports and stating that they 
would wait for them fifteen days, and, if in 
that time they heard nothing further, they 
would consider themselves in an enemy's 
country, and take up arms for their defense. 
They were not thenceforth disturbed. Las- 
sen afterwards settled at the foot of the Sier- 
rain the northern part of the Sacramento 
valley. It is from him that Lassen’s Peak 
and Lassen county derived their names. 
Altgeier, like Sinclair of the year previous, 
settled near Sutter’s fort—Sinclair on the 
American river nearly opposite the fort, and 
Altgeier on the Feather river. The latter, 
being generally known only by his first name, 
the place of his settlement got to be known 
by the same, and gradually grew into the 
town of Nicolaus. 
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One of the most prominent of the foreign- 
ers in the department in those early days was 
John Augustus Sutter. He was of Swiss pa- 
rentage, but born in the grand duchy of 
Baden in 1803. In 1834 he emigrated to 
New York; thence moved to Missouri, where 
he lived a few years; and then started for 
the Pacific coast, with the intention of set- 
tling in California. He made his way to Ore- 
gon; thence to the Sandwich Islands; and 
at length reached San Francisco, with a com- 
pany of twelve men and two women, all but 
two or three of whom were Islanders, in June, 
1839. His object was to take his people to 
the Sacramento Valley, and there found a 
colony; but as he had no license to settle in 
the country, the authorities of San Francisco 
refused to allow him to land, until he should 
have procured the permission of the gov- 
ernor. Sutter immediately, without disem- 
barking, proceeded to Monterey, presented 
himself to Alvarado, explained his plans, and, 
after setting forth his purpose of making Cali- 
fornia his home, becoming a citizen, and 
founding a colony, asked for and easily ob- 
tained the necessary license to land and set- 
tle. On August 28th of the next year, he 
presented his formal application for natural- 
ization papers ; and they were issued the next 
day. He was not only admitted to citizen- 
ship, but he was appointed a representative 
of the government, and entrusted with the 
administration of justice on the so-called 
frontier of the Sacramento river. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1840, Alvarado wrote him that 
the maintenance of order on the frontier, 
and especially its protection against the con- 
tinuous incursions of savages and the rob- 
beries and other damages caused by adven- 
turers from the United States, was a matter 
of great importance, and that he was author- 
ived to exercise a very extensive jurisdiction 
on behalf of the government over the entire 
region. He might pursue and arrest thieves, 
robbers, and vagrants, and warn off hunters 
and trappers who were unlicensed; but he 
should not wage war, except upon notice to, 
and with express permission of, the govern- 
ment, bearing in mind, also, that the jurisdic- 
tion of the military commandant at Sonoma 
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extended as far as the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers. 

Sutter, with his people, had already moved 
up to the confluence of the Sacramento and 
American rivers, and, on the site of the pres- 
ent city of Sacramento, established his col- 
ony of New Helvetia. He was not slow in 
making use of the authority vested in him. 
In February, 1841, he wrote that he was 
about to make an expedition with a respect- 
able force, which he had collected, against 
horse-thieves ; and that he was to have one- 
half of the horses recovered in payment for 
his trouble and expense. He also stated 
what was, however, considerably beyond the 
scope of the authority granted him, that he 
had felt himself obliged, in one instance, to 
execute capital punishment upon an Indian 
chief, who, instead of furnishing a good ex- 
ample to his tribe, had committed various 
robberies, and induced it to assist him in 
them. 

In May, 1841, Peter Lassen, the Dane, 
who had arrived the year before, and was 
then settled as a blacksmith at Santa Cruz, 
applied for naturalization ; and in July follow- 
lowing Agustin Jansen, a native of Flanders, 
did the same. The latter, in his petition, 
stated that he had arrived in Mexico in 1825 
with his father, who soon afterwards died ; 
that he was then ten years old ; that he had 
remained in Mexico and California ever 
since ; that he desired a grant of land, but 
had been informed that he could not obtain 
it without being naturalized ; and, therefore, 
he asked for letters. Jansen’s petition ex- 
plained very clearly the main object that for- 
eigners had in view in becoming naturalized : 
they not only secured immunity from various 
annoyances to which, as foreigners, they 
would have been liable to be subjected, but, 
generally speaking, the granting of letters of 
naturalization was followed by the granting 
of a tract of land. 

In January, 1842, Alvarado wrote to the 
government at Mexico in relation to Sutter, 
his naturalization, his application for a grant 
of land for colonization purposes, the favor- 
able impression he had made, the concession 
made to him of a tract of land, and the foun- 
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dation of his establishment of New Helvetia 
in the midst of the savages on the banks of 
the Sacramento river. He said that Sutter 
had, at first, been obliged to defend himself 
with only eight men, for the reason that Val- 
lejo, the comandante at Sonoma, had refused 
to afford him any assistance ; but that he had 
gradually managed to attract about him some 
three hundred Indians, who lived in com- 
munity at his establishment, and were de- 
voted to him; that he had established a pri- 
mary school among them ; that he had ac- 
complished a great deal of good in putting 
down bands of horse-thieves, who vexed the 
rancheros of the country, and that the de- 
partment was indebted to him for much of 
the tranquillity itenjoyed. In conclusion, he 
assured the government that the department 
had no cause to regret its concession to Sut- 
ter, and that if, as seemed to be the case, 
Vallejo was attempting to injure him by prej- 
udicial complaints, it was entirely on personal 
grounds and with no authority to speak for 
any one but himself. 

At the same time, and in connection with 
Sutter, Alvarado wrote to the government 
that the clandestine ingression of American 
adventurers into the country was becoming 
serious, and that the department, on account 
of the weakness of its forces, was unable to 
prevent their coming. He said that a com- 
pany of thirty armed men had recently ar- 
rived from Missouri; that thirty others had 
gone to the Columbia river ; and he learned 
that there were two hundred more ready to 
start from the western United States for the 
Pacific The prefect of the second 
district had informed him that another com- 
pany of one hundred and sixty were on their 
way from New Mexico, although as to these 
it was said they had passports. He pro- 
ceeded to say that he had directed Lieuten- 
ant-colonel José Castro, the prefect of the 
first district, to proceed with a force of vol- 
unteers, and look after the first mentioned 
company ; but it was plain to be seen that, 
if the supreme government did not reenforce 
the department with a couple of hundred sol- 
diers and the necessary pecuniary resources, 
it would be likely to have the same fate as 


coast. 
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Texas had had. He was of opinion that, 
with the small assistance he suggested, and 
the probability of thereby being able to sus- 
tain the enthusiasm of the people, he might 
be able to restrain the ambition of the ad- 
venturers ; but, otherwise, it was doubtful 
whether the integrity of the Mexican territory 
and the good name of the nation in Califor- 
nia could be preserved. 

The supreme government at Mexico, as 
has been already explained, was not in a con- 
dition to afford any effective help to Califor- 
nia. It was, however, very well aware of the 
truth of Alvarado’s statements and of the dan- 
ger threatened by the Americans. As early 
as May, 1840, various articles had appeared 
in influential American newspapers at Wash- 
ington, as to the importance to the United 
States of acquiring the Californias, and 
were transmitted by the Mexican minister to 
Mexico. In one of these articles mention 
had been made of the Missouri company of 
emigrants, which proposed to start for the 
Pacific in May, 1841, and to the arrival of 
which attention had been called by Alvara- 
do, as has been seen in his letter. It was 
true that the professions of the Missouri com- 
pany were peaceful and friendly; but could 
they be trusted? It was very doubtful, 
thought the government. Similar professions 
had been made by the colony of Americans 
in Texas, and yet, in a short space of time, 
they had unfurled the banner of rebellion 
with lamentable consequences to the Mexi- 
can nation. In view of all the circumstances, 
the government urged upon Alvarado the 
necessity of adopting means to protect the 
department, and suggested a strict enforce- 
ment of the laws against foreigners, and an 
especially vigilant guard over the ports of 
the country. But it sent no succor. In 
other words, it deplored the condition of af- 
fairs ; but it was powerless to help them. 


But while the Americans were thus begin- 
ning to pour with ever-increasing streams 
through the defiles of the mountains, the 
Russians on the coast were beginning to 
fold their tents and pass away. ‘They had 
never manifested any special designs of per- 
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manently settling in the country, further than 
was indicated by their building Fort Ross, 
founding a few farms in the neighborhood 
of Bodega, and establishing a few fishing and 
trading posts at San Francisco, the Faral- 
lones Islands, and between there and Fort 
Ross. But they had done a very large busi- 
ness in their hunting and fishing boats, col- 
lecting as many as eighty thousand seal skins 
at the Farallones in a single season, penetrat- 
ing all the bays and creeks, and gathering 
immense quantities of beaver, otter, and 
other furs. ‘They had been good customers 
for California wheat and grain, for beef, suet, 
and fat, for dried meat and some salt; and, 
notwithstanding the jealousies of the supreme 
government and of a few narrow-minded 
Californians, the general public opinion had 
recognized them as not undesirable neigh- 
bors. During recent years, such men as 
Father Gutierrez would once in a while come 
out in a flaming manifesto against them; but 
they had little effect upon the people in gen- 
eral, and the Russians did not mind them or 
feel in the least disturbed. Their coman- 
dante was more comfortably fixed at Ross 
than even the governor at Monterey. He had 
fine quarters, fine furniture, a fine library, 
a fine pianoforte, Mozart’s music, French 
wines, and, in fact, nearly everything to make 
residence there pleasant; while his subor- 
dinates, about eight hundred in number, 
plied their vocations in every direction, in 
total indifference to what was said about 
them. But, at length, the fur seals, the ot- 
ters, the beavers, and other game became 
scarce; other customers, and particularly 
New England merchants, opened new mar- 
kets for Californian products; and the Rus- 
sians began to find that their establishments 
in California, though otherwise in good con- 
dition, were no longer remunerative. One 
of their last projects had been the putting 
up of a warehouse at San Francisco, for 
which Pedro Kostromitinoff, the comandante 
of Ross, procured the license of the gover- 
nor in 1836; but even by that time the hunt- 
ing and trade, for which they sought the 
country, had much slackened, and year by 
year grew worse and worse for them. 
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On November 23, 1840, Colonel Koupre- 
anoff, ex-governor of Russian America, then 
at San Francisco, addressed a note to Alva- 
rado, announcing that the Russians were 
about abandoning Ross and all their other 
establishments in the country. This infor- 
mation being transmitted to Mexico, an or- 
der came back that Alvarado should take 
possession and, if practicable, turn them 
into Mexican establishments. The with- 
drawal of the hunters and fishermen com- 
menced almost immediately, and every voy- 
age of a Russian vessel northward carried off 
more or fewer of them. On July 27, 1841, 
Vallejo wrote to Alvarado from Sonoma, that 
Kostromitinoff was at his house with the ob- 
ject of negotiating terms of final evacuation. 
The occasion furnished Vallejo an opportu- 
nity for a patriotic outburst. At length, he 
wrote, were the national colors again to flut- 
ter in glorious triumph where a foreign flag 
had flaunted for twenty-five long years. Soon 
was the imperial eagle to give up the field 
to that of the republic, which was now again 
about to soar aloft and spread its protecting 
pinions over this fair portion of the national 
soil, so long and so wrongly withheld. But he 
did not wish to boast. On the contrary, he 
wished to repress the pride and vainglory 
which naturally arose in his breast in con- 
templating his own coéperation in bringing 
about this auspicious result. He would there- 
fore only say that simple duty had demanded 
of him all that had been accomplished, and 
that, in fact, he had done no more than com- 
ply with the innate obligation of every Mex- 
ican to contribute to the glory of his country! 

This letter was followed by another from 
the same writer in August. In this he in- 
formed Alvarado that in the negotiations 
which he had attempted to carry on with 
Kostromitinoff, he had claimed and insisted 
that the houses at Ross, as they had been 
built on Mexican soil and with Mexican 
timber, belonged to Mexico, and were not 
to be considered as in any sense belonging 
to any one else ; but that the impracticable 
Russian, who had managed in some irregular 
manner to ascertain the nature of recent or- 
ders from Mexico, had refused to treat upon 
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that basis, and had expressed a determina. 
tion to visit Monterey and negotiate with the 
governor personally. Vallejo, in conclusion, 
did not deem it necessary to communicate 
at any length his own views upon the sub- 
ject, being satisfied that his Excellency was 
persuaded, like himself, that the Mexican 
nation could not, without loss of dignity, 
consent to purchase or pay for what already 
incontestably belonged to it. 

The result was, that the negotiations with 
Vallejo were broken off, and afterwards a 
contract was entered into between the Rus- 
sians and Sutter, by the terms of which the 
latter agreed to purchase all the Russian 
property for about thirty-one thousand ddl- 
lars. Though Sutter had no money to pay 
with, he was placed in possession of the prop- 
erty, and exercised acts of dominion over it. 
Subsequently an arrangement was made, by 
which the departmental government agreed 
to assume the debt of Sutter, and the Rus- 
sians to cede to it all their rights against 
Sutter and all their rights of property. 
Meanwhile, on January rst, 1842, the final 
evacuation took place, and the Russians as 
a body abandoned the country. On Janu- 
ary 2d, Alvarado transmitted information of 
their departure to the supreme government ; 
and soon afterwards he wrote that he had 
recommended to Vallejo to detail a company 
of troops to raise the Mexican flag over 
Ross, but that, on account of the depart- 
ment being in such great distress as it was 
for want of military resources, it would be 
impossible to maintain any large or regular 
force there. 

And thus ended the occupation of the 
Russians They left a few 
buildings, since gone to decay, a few graves, 


in California. 


and a few names, such as Ross and Mount 
St. Helena. 
have passed away and are forgotten. 
beautiful known 
River, called by the old Californians the San 
Sebastian, was by the Russians named and 
known as the Slawianska. Bodega they called 
Romapzoff, and the stream southeast of Bo- 
dega, now known as the Estero Americano, 
the Avatcha. Their principal farms were 
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called respectively, Kostromitinoff, Vasili, 
Klebnikoff, and Don Jorge Tochernik. Na- 
ture, as well as man, has assisted in destroy- 
ing the evidences of their twenty-five years 
of sojourn. On the mountain back of Ross, 
within a mile or two of their crumbling block- 
houses and church, where they cut their tim- 
ber and where huge stumps still attest their 
labors, a new growth of trees has sprung up, 
almost as large as when the Russians first 
invaded the primeval forest. In a very few 
years nothing will remain in all the places 
they once occupied to remind one of their 
former presence in the country. 


Among the various foreigners who were in 
California in these comparatively early times, 
were three, Dana, Robinson, and De Mofras, 
who wrote books of their observations and 
experiences ; and it is from them that most 
of the reliable information in reference to 
the social life of the old Californians has to 
be derived. The Californians themselves, as 
a rule, were not educated, and those who 
could write were not In recent 
years Alvarado wrote a series of interesting 
historical sketches of the early part of the 
century, and Antonio Maria Osio wrote a 
somewhat more connected account of polit- 
ical events from about 1825 to the American 
joth were written in Spanish; 
Vallejo and 
others have also written at greater or less 
length, but published nothing worthy of at- 
tention. The most important writings of the 
old Californians, however, consist of the of- 
ficial records and correspondence and the 
political, military, and ecclesiastical docu- 
ments irregularly scattered among the col- 
lection of some two hundred and fifty thous- 
and pages of Spanish manuscript, usually 
known as the California Archives. Of pri- 
vate letters and papers, few of any importance 


authors. 
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and exist only in manuscript. 


remain, 

The first good American book relating to 
California was the personal narrative of Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, entitled “‘T'wo Years be- 
fore the Mast.” Dana was an undergraduate 
of Harvard College, and undertook a voyage 
to California as a common sailor, for the pur- 
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pose, mainly, by an entire change of life, 
long absence from books, hard work, plain 
food, and open air, to cure an affection of 
his eyes. He shipped in the bark “ Pilgrim ” 
from Boston, and sighted Point Conception, 
after a voyage of one hundred and fifty days 
around Cape Horn, in January, 1835. The 
vessel carried out what was called an assorted 
cargo, consisting of liquors of all kinds, cof- 
fee, tea, sugar, molasses, raisins, spices, hard- 
ware, tin-ware, crockery, cutlery, clothing, 
bootsand shoes, calicoes, cottons, silks, crapes, 
shawls, scarfs, jewelry, combs, furniture, and, 
as Dana says, “everything that could be 
imagined from Chinese fireworks to English 
cartwheels.” ‘The object of the voyage was 
to dispose of these goods, and return with 
their proceeds in the shape of hides and tal- 
low. The vessel was what was known as a 
“hide-drogher,” one of a number engaged in 
the business of purchasing hides and tallow 
from the missions, and carrying them to be 
made use of in manufactories in the United 
States. The import of assorted cargoes, and 
the export of hides and tallow, had become 
a great trade, and constituted the chief com- 
merce of the country down to 1849. 

It became a part of Dana’s business, while 
in California, as one of the common sailors 
of his vessel, to visit the various points along 
the coast and collect hides. This was no 
“asy matter. The hides, when taken from 

animals, were staked out on the ground, 

so as to dry in the sun without shrinking. 
lhey were then folded once, lengthwise, 
with the hair on the inside, and in this form 
sent down to the beach and piled up above 
high-water mark, ready for shipment. ‘There 
were no wharves in those days, and few 
places where the surf was not rough even in 
the calmest weather. For this reason, far 
from the vessel being able to approach the 
shore, even the boats had to be anchored 
tside of the surf, and the hides to be car- 
ried to them through the breaking waves by 
he sailors. As they had to be kept dry, it 
was found that the only safe and convenient 
method was to carry them one by one on the 
head ; and it required considerable strength 
and skill, particularly when the sea was rough 
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and a stiff breeze blowing, to do so success- 
fully. The sailors provided themselves with 
thick Scotch bonnets to protect their heads, 
but had to go barefooted, as shoes could not 
stand the constant soaking in salt water that 
was necessary. It was, altogether, a wet, 
hard, and disagreeable occupation, especially 
where the beach was stony; but in time the 
student got used to it and became an expert 
in “tossing a hide,” as it was termed. He 
remained in the country nearly two years, 
and, though his observations were confined 
chiefly to the ports and embarcaderos and 
the people he met there, he had an open 
eye and a facile pen, and furnished an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable and interesting account 
of what he saw. So far as his opportunities 
extended, he gave all possible information, 
and in a style always graphic and sometimes 
splendid. But he had but little intercourse 
with the prominent people, and, not being 
familiar with their language, could not con- 
verse freely even with those he met. While 
no one could describe better what he saw, 
there were many things in the life and man- 
ners of the Californians which he had no 
opportunity of seeing. His book was first 
published at Boston, in 1840. 

The next American who wrote a book re- 
lating to the subject was Alfred Robinson. 
His account was also a personal narrative, 
under the title of “ Life in California.” He 
left Boston as a young mercantile clerk ona 
trading voyage, in 1828, and reached Mon- 
terey in February, 1829. His business re- 
quired him to travel about the country and 
become thoroughly acquainted with all 
classes of the people, high as well as low. 
The Spanish became familiar to him. In 
the course of a few years, he married a 
daughter of José de la Guerra y Noriega of 
Santa Barbara, and settled in the country 
permanently. When Dana’s book came out 
there were various observations made in it, 
in reference particularly to the California 
women, which Robinson considered unjust ; 
and it was as much to show that Dana's re- 
marks were too sweeping as for any other 
purpose, that Robinson wrote. His plan was 
not to criticise Dana, or polemically dispute 
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what he had said, but to give a full and mi- 
nute agcount of his own observations and 
experiences during his residence from 1829 
to about 1846, when his book was published 
in New York. As an appendix to it, he pub- 
lished a translation of Father Geronimo 
Boscana’s work on the Indians, called “‘Chin- 
igchinick.” 

Robinson’s family relations, business as a 
prominent merchant, and long residence, gave 
him in ample measure the opportunities of 
information and knowledge which Dana 
lacked. He was somewhat more straight- 
forward and business-like in his narrative, 
apparently looking at things with older eyes, 
but also able as a writer, having large per- 
ceptive faculties and a clear, forcible, and 
pleasant style. His powers of description 
were good; and he furnished many admirable 
sketches of various old California people and 
of scenes which he witnessed and in some 
of which he took part. It cannot be said 
that either Dana or Robinson wrote with 
scientific precision ; neither of them attempt- 
ed to give a complete description of the coun- 
try; and while Dana was perhaps more or 
less prepossessed as a New England Ameri- 
can against the Mexican character, Robinson 
was to some extent influenced by the politi- 
cal and social feelings of that particular class 
and caste of the community into which he 
married. But both wrote excellent books of 
their kind. 

The most complete book of those days 
upon the subject of California, however, was 
that of Duflot de Mofras. He wasa French 
gentleman of learning and culture, attached 
to the French legation in Mexico, and was 
commissioned by his government to make a 
scientific exploration of and report upon the 
Californias and Oregon, and especially upon 
their ports and harbors. A passport was 
issued, for the purpose of enabling him to 
travel with perfect freedom, by the Mexican 
government, in May, 1840. He sailed by the 
way of San Blas, Mazatlan, and Guaymas, 
and thence, doubling Cape San Lucas, up 
the coast ; and he spent several years in his 
work. He visited all the points of interest, 
traveled from place to place, made surveys 
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and observations, examined the country, con- 
sulted old books, rummaged among the rec- 
ords, studied the institutions, observed the 
occupations, character, manners, customs, 
and daily life of the people of all classes, 
talked with the governors, military men, 
priests, and, in fact, every one who had any- 
thing of importance to impart, and gathered 
information of all kinds and upon all sub- 
jects connected with his work. In this way 
he amassed a great amount of matter, out of 
which he had the skill and judgment to se- 
lect and arrange a work of marked literary 
ability, giving a very complete and generally 
accurate account, not only of the existing 
condition, but of the main features of the 
history of the country, with numerous and 
elaborate maps and charts. The book was 
written in French, and published by order of 
the French government at Paris, in 1844. It 
was entitled “Exploration du Territoire de 
Oregon, des Californies, et de la Mer Ver- 
meille, executeé pendant les anneés 1840, 
1841, et 1842. Exploration of the Terri- 
tory of the Oregon, of the Californias, and 
of the Vermilion Sea, executed during the 
years 1840, 1841, and 1842.” 

It would be difficult to find a more com- 
plete account of any comparatively unknown 
country, made out by order of a foreign gov- 
ernment, and containing more varied and val- 
uable information in relation to it, than this 
work of Duflot de Mofras. It was intended 
to place France in possession of all that was 
then known about the northwest coast of 
America ; and it did so most thoroughly. 
It was not designed as a history ; but still it 
gave more historical information than any 
other work of thetime. The geography, the 
geology, the topography, the botany and nat- 
ural history, the meteorology, the agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, the business 
done and amusements pursued, the work of 
the missionaries and the results of seculariz- 
ation, the Indians and their manners, habits, 
character, and condition, and, in fact, nearly 
everything that anybody had known or knew 
about the region, was treated of in plain, 
clear, and forcible language. Considering 
the circumstances under which the book was 
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written, and the time in which it was com- 
pleted, together with its general accuracy and 
reliability, it may weil be called a work of 
ability, creditable alike to its author and to 
the government under whose auspices it was 
published. 

l'wo other works relating to California, of 
considerable, though not of equal merit or 
value, were produced about the same time 
by authors who did not reside or gather their 
information in the country. The first of 
these was “California: A History of Upper 
and Lower California,” by Alexander Forbes, 
an English merchant of Tepic, Sonora. His 
book was finished in 1835, and sent to Eng- 
land, where it was published in 1839. It 
was, with the exception of the accounts con- 
tained in the voyages of navigators, the first 
original work upon the subject in English. 
Its chief object was to call the attention of 
the people of Great Britain to the Califor- 
nias, and the feasibility of their acquisition 
by the British crown. 

lhe second work referred to was “The 
History of Oregon and California,” by 
Robert Greenhow, translator and librarian 
to the department of State at Washing- 

It grew out of a “ Memoir, Historical 
and Political, on the Northwest Coasts 
of North America and the Adjacent Terri- 

ries” by the same author, published by 
order of the United States senate in 1840, 
| was designed chiefly to throw light on 

» controversy between the United States 
and Great Britain in reference to the north- 
west boundary. It contained a very full ac- 
count of all the voyages and expeditions to 
he northwest coast from the time of Cortes 
down to 1844, in which year it was published. 
Of the interior history of California, neither 
Forbes nor Greenhow attempted to give any 
except very meager information. 

Such were the principal books specially 
iting to California, that were produced 
from the beginning of the century down to 
the American occupation. ‘They may be 
said to have formed a group, all written or 
published while Alvarado was governor; and 
it is, therefore, not improper that they should 
be mentioned in connection with his admin- 
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istration. It had been a comparatively long 
period since the old books of Venegas, Bae- 
gert, and Palou, the pioneers of California 
literature, appeared; and it was a consider- 
able time afterwards—short in the number of 
years, but long in the march and progress of 
events—before the writers of the American 
occupation commenced their multitudino us 
labors. 

Had all been accomplished for education 
in California that was desired and attempted 
by Alvarado, there might have been books 
of value by native writers of the old stock. 
In addition to the mission schools for neo- 
phytes, there had been from very early times 
primary schools for white children at the pre- 
sidios and pueblos. But these schools were 
usually taught by superannuated soldiers, 
who had picked up only a smattering of 
learning in their younger days and knew lit- 
tle except how to maintain discipline. In 
Figueroa’s time, teachers of somewhat more 
ability were appointed ; and a normal school 
was established. But Alvarado carried the 
system much further; devoted a great deal 
of attention to the subject, and gave it all 
the encouragement he was able. He himself 
established a new school at Monterey, with 
teachers whom he caused to be brought 
for the purpose from Mexico; and, besides 
the rudimentary branches of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, he directed instruction 
to be given in type-setting and printing. In 
1842 he ordered a sum of money to be ap- 
propriated for medals to the most proficient 
scholars of the normal school. 

The first printing press and types in Cali- 
fornia appear to have been brought up from 
Mexico during Figueroa’s time, in 1834. On 
November rst of that year, an invitation toa 
ball, given in honor of the directors of colo- 
nization, was issued at Monterey, and seems 
to have been the first thing printed in the 
country. From that time forward, various 
short official documents appeared in print. 
In 1839 there was what was called the gov- 
ernment printing-office at Sonoma, which 
was afterwards, about 1842, established at 
Monterey. It was used exclusively for gov- 
ernment purposes. 
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The condition of the secularized missions, 
at the time Alvarado became governor, was 
by no means satisfactory, nor did it improve 
during the discord of the early part of his 
administration. But on January 17, 1839, 
almost immediately after the strife was over, 
and he had been formally recognized by the 
supreme government as governor, he issued 
a very important order in relation to them. 
In view of the fact, he said, that no proper 
regulations for the government of the ad- 
ministrators of the missions had been pub- 
lished ; and as these officers, authorized as 
they were to dispose of the property under 
their charge, did not seem to understand the 
degree of dependence they owed to the po- 
litical government ; and as the departmental 
junta was not in session to take the steps 
necessary under the circumstances but it 
was at the same time plain that the secular- 
ization of the missions could not successfully 
proceed as it was then going on, he would, 
therefore, in the name and as the act of the 
government, prescribe a series of provisional 
regulations, with which the administrators 
would be required to comply until further 
order. 

In the first place, every person who had 
acted as an administrator of a 
should immediately, if he had not already 
done so, present a full report of his admin 
istration ; and every person at that time act- 
ing as administrator should present his re- 
port for the entire period he had been in 
office, up to the end of December, 1838, to- 


mission, 


gether with an exact account of all the debts 
due 
place, no sale should thenceforth be made, 
and no debt contracted, without the previous 
knowledge of the government ; and any at- 


from or to his mission. In the next 


tempted sale made, or debt contracted, in 
contravention of this provision, should be 
null and void. 
private persons should be paid without ex- 


No debts to merchants or 


press permission of government; nor with- 
out like permission should any cattle be 
slaughtered, except such as might be neces- 
sary for the support of the Indians, and or- 
dinary current consumption. ‘The traffic in 
horses and mules for woolen goods, which 
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had hitherto been carried on at the various es- 
tablishments, should absolutely and entirely 
cease ; and those in charge should see that 
the mission looms were again placed in op- 
eration, so that the requirements of the 
Indians might be thus supplied. Monthly 
statements of the ingress and egress of all 
kinds of produce storehoused or distributed 
should be furnished. The administrators 
should proceed at once to construct a build- 
ing at each establishment for their own ‘use 
and habitation, and vacate those they then 
occupied; and they should not permit any 
white person to settle at any establishment 
while the Indians remained in community. 
They should furnish censuses, distinguishing 
classes, sexes, and ages, and noting those 
who had been emancipated and established 
on mission lands. ‘They should also furnish 
lists of all employees, with their wages, so 
that each establishment might be regulated 
according to its means ; and it was to be dis- 
tinctly understood that thenceforth no sala- 
ries were to be paid in cattle or domestic 
animals. 

These regulations were to apply in all 
cases, except San Carlos, San Juan Battista, 
and Sonoma, which were to be specially pro- 
vided for ; but former administrators of these 
establishments were to present their reports 
in the same manner as others. Alvarado 
also gave notice that he would continue to 
make such further regulations as might be 
deemed necessary, and particularly in refer- 
ence to police matters, and the methods to 
be observed in making out accounts. And 
in conclusion he gave further notice that for 
the examination of accounts, and everything 
relating thereto, he would appoint a “ visita- 
dor” or inspector, with a competent salary 
to be paid out of the funds of the establish- 
ments, who was to maintain an office at such 
point as might be directed and be governed 
by such instructions as would in due time be 
furnished. 

In March following, Alvarado appointed 
William E. P. Hartnell, the English mer- 
chant of Monterey, who, as will be reco!lect- 
ed, had been a resident of the country s).ce 
1822, and naturalized in 1830, and was an 
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accomplished accountant as well as a linguist, 
“ yjsitador-general ” of missions, and in April 
issued a series of instructions to him. In 
accordance with these instructions, Hartnell 
proceeded immediately to make what he 
called his first visit. He went to each of the 
ex-missions from San Diego to San Fernando, 
commencing at the former, and gave an ex- 
act and very circumstantial account of each 
of them, with complete inventories of all the 
property of every kind still remaining, and a 
note of every matter of interest which he 
was able to glean in reference to the manner 
in which they had been administered. His 
report was a melancholy one. It was pitia- 
ble, he said, to see the destruction and mis- 
ery, and hear the complaints of the Indians. 
At San Diego they clamored loudly against 
the administrator, Ortega. At the Indian 
pueblo of San Dieguito they complained that 
Juan Osuna, the alcalde of San Diego, had 
driven them away from their cultivable fields, 
and left them only lands so impregnated 
with nitre that it was impossible to maintain 
themselves. At San Juan Capistrano they 
clamored against the administrator, Santiago 
Arguello; but, on investigation, Hartnell was 
satisfied that the complaints were unjust, 
and that the trouble had been fomented by 
a few dissatisfied whites and rebellious In- 


] 


dians, whom it would be well, he said, to 


remove. At San Fernando they complained 
bitterly that the rancho of San Francisco had 
been taken away from them and granted to 
Antonio Del Valle: their bitterness was, in 
fact, so violent, that Del Valle was afraid to 
trust himself and family on the ranch. An 
idea of the confusion in which affairs were 
found could be gained from the circumstance 
that Juan Perez, the administrator, was un- 
able to read or write, and that Madariaga, 
the person he employed for that purpose, 
was entirely unworthy of confidence. 
Hartnell found difficulty in accomplishing 
anything of value for the Indians. The 
mission establishments were already substan- 
Most of the Indians were 
At San Diego there were only two 
hundred and seventy-four ; at San Luis Rey 
perhaps about five hundred; at San Juan 


tially ruined. 


sone, 
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Capistrano not above eighty; at San Gabriel 
three hundred and sixty-nine; and at San 
Fernando four hundred and sixteen: in other 
words, not more than about one-eighth the 
number there had been in 1833. The mis- 
erable condition to which they were reduced 
induced most of those who remained to think 
of deserting and flying to the mountains ; 
and many of those of San Luis Rey did so. 
But it was plainly the earnest desire of the 
government to prevent their dispersion, to 
recall the fugitives, and, eitheir by transform- 
ing them into citizens capable of supporting 
themselves, or reorganizing them into com- 
munities, to ameliorate their condition. This 
was the ulterior object of Hartnell’s appoint- 
ment, and orders were given to the prefect 
of the district to render such assistance as 
might be necessary. 

Before passing northward from San Fer- 
nando, Hartnell authorized Juan Bandini, 
the administrator of San Gabriel, to expend 
two thousand dollars for the purpose of 
clothing the Indians of that place; and to 
feed them he directed the killing of cattle, 
as he also did at several other missions. 
He then proceeded to Santa Barbara. In 
a very short time after afriving there he 
received a hasty note from Father Narciso 
Duran, of the neighboring mission, to the 
effect that the administrator, Francisco 
Cota, had just made an attack, so violent 
that it might be pronounced demoniac, 
upon a couple of Indians, who had fled to 
him for protection; that he did not know 
any cause for the assault, except that the In- 
dians had complained of the conduct of the 
administrator, and that Hartnell’s immediate 
presence with a few soldiers was absolutely 
necessary to preserve order. After providing 
for soldiers in case of necessity, Hartnell 
proceeded to the mission alone, and at the 
end of a brief investigation, in the course of 
which he was treated with great indignity by 
the angry administrator, he suspended him 
from office. Upon subsequently examining 
Cota’s accounts, he found them in inextrica- 
ble confusion, and reported the most scan- 
dalous neglect, which he believed to be the 
result, if not of bad faith, of the grossest stu- 
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pidity. At Santa Inez there were not Indians 
enough to brand the cattle; most of them 
had run away, and those that remained had 
not been clothed for two years. 

In August, Hartnell went to the ex-mission 
of San José, and found it in quite as bad a 
condition as those of the south. There 
were about five hundred and eighty-nine 
Indians remaining, or about one-fourth the 
number that had been there six years before. 
They complained bitterly of their treatment 
by José Jesus de Vallejo, the administrator. 
They said they were sometimes torn violently 
from their houses, thrown on the ground, 
kicked and stamped upon, and sometimes 
flogged to the extent of a hundred lashes. 
These lashes, they complained, were very dif- 
ferent from those inflicted by the missiona- 
ries in former times, which were more like 
those of a father to his children. They also 
said they were only half fed, and so badly 
clothed that many of the women could not 
show themselves on account of their naked- 
ness ; and they charged that the administra- 
tor had carted away large quantities of cloth- 
ing from the mission to his ranch, and that he 
speculated for his own advantage in what re- 
mained. But notwithstanding these charges, 
which he found to a great extent well 
founded, Hartnell was of opinion that the 
government could not find an administrator 
of greater activity and business knowledge. 
than Vallejo; and he therefore drew up a se- 
ries of instructions to be strictly complied 
with for the future, and recommended that 
no change should be made in the office. By 
these instructions, the administrator was di- 
rected to see that the Indians should «*tend 
church, as before secularization, and that the 
priests should have authority to punish them 
for staying away, as of old; he was not to 
permit any labor on Sundays and feast days; 
he was not to inflict more than twenty-five 
lashes, and in no case to punish for com- 
plaints made to the government; he was to 
make no purchases or sales, and not to spec- 
ulate for his own advantage without express 
permission ; he was, in connection with the 
priest, to prevent the Indians from holding 
their degrading and superstitious nocturnal 
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dances ; and he was to keep a diary of 
events relating to the affairs of the establish- 
ment, and furnish monthly abstracts of it. 

It soon became plain, however, that to ap- 
ply anything like an adequate remedy to the 
abuses of the administrators, the offices 
themselves, with their high salaries, would 
have to be destroyed. Alvarado, having con- 
vinced himself of this fact, did not hesitate. 
On March rst, 1840, he issued a new series 
of regulations, with the very first of which 
he abolished the office of administrator alto- 
gether, and provided for that of major-domo 
inits place. The great discretionary powers 
vested in the administrators were done away 
with. ‘The major-domos were to be mere 
servants, and to receive small annual sala- 
ries—the smallest, those of San Diego and 
San Juan Capistrano, being one hundred and 
eighty dollars each, and the largest, that of 
San José, six hundred dollars. They were 
to take care of the property of the ex-missions; 
compel the Indians to assist in community 
labors ; aid the priests in watching over their 
morals; keep and remit accounts of pro- 
ducts ; act as stewards of the priests, and pro- 
vide for them on their accustomed visiis ; at- 
tend to the distribution of goods to the In- 
dians ; provide, on the orders of government, 
for military, and other persons traveling on 
public service ; act as hosts to persons travel- 
ing on private business, charging for entertain- 
ment a reasonable amount proportioned to 
their means ; preserve order ; and generally 
comply with all orders of the visitador and the 
government. ‘They were not to make any 
purchases or sales, or hire out any Indians, 
or slaughter any cattle, except the regular 
slaughterings ordered by the visitador, with- 
out the express previous permission of the 
government. They and their families were 
to have free quarters and provisions ; and, 
after one year of faithful service, they were 
to be entitled, under certain restrictions, to 
have some help from the Indians in their own 
private labors. 

The office of * visitador-general ” was con- 
tinued, with Hartnell as incumbent, at an 
annual salary of three thousand dollars. He 
was to make all contracts with foreign ves- 
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sels and private persons, for the benefit of 
the establishments. He was to provide these 
with the necessary goods and supplies; draw 
bills for the payment of debts ; conduct all 
correspondence between the government and 
subordinate officers connected with the ex- 
missions; recommend major-domos and 
other employees, and pay their salaries ; deter- 
mine upon such regular and extraordinary 
slaughterings of cattle as might be necessary ; 
and make such regulations of his office, and 
suggest such improvements in the general 
management of his department, as he might 
deem proper. Notice was given at the same 
time, that all persons having claims against 
any of theestablishments should present them 
to the visitador ; that the government would 
listen to any complaints of abuses, and en- 
deavor to apply proper remedies ; that spe- 
cific provision would be made for the main- 
tenance of public worship and the support of 
the priests, who, until major-domos should 
be appointed, were to take charge of their 
respective establishments ; and that all for- 
mer rules and orders in conflict with the new 
ones were repealed and annulled. These 
new regulations were to apply in all cases, 
except San Carlos, San Juan Bautista, Santa 
Cruz, Soledad, and San Francisco Solano, 
which were to continue under the immediate 
control of the government. 

Upon the publication of the new system, 
Hartnell addressed a letter to Father José 
Maria de Jesus Gonzales, president of the 
northern missions, desiring to know whether 
he and the clergy under his jurisdiction were 
disposed to acquiesce in the newarrangement, 
and would cooperate with the government in 
carrying it into effect. Gonzales answered 
that he was in most cordial accord with 
the views expressed by the governor, and 
that he and his ecclesiastic brethren would 
do everything they could to accomplish the 
laudable purposes of the government. Hart- 
nell thereupon, in accordance with the regu- 
lations, nominated major-domos for San José 
and Santa Clara, and commenced casting 
about for suitable persons to fill like offices 
at San Francisco and San Rafael. 

In reference to San Rafael, however, a 
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difficulty was immediately experienced with 
Vallejo, the comandante-militar at the neigh- 
borhood post of Sonoma. He had assumed 
to take the management of the affairs, and 
particularly the property of the establish- 
ment into his own hands, and objected stren- 
uously to any interference on the payt of the 
government and the visitador-general. On 
account of his objections, Hartnell at first 
declined to take any steps in reference to 
the subject, and asked further instructions ; 
but, upon being expressly directed to act with 
San Rafael as with any other ex-mission un- 
der his jurisdiction, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to that place, and had a long confer- 
ence with the Indians. They said they did 
not wish to remain at the mission ; claimed 
that there were not enough of them to carry 
on labor ; complained that they had already 
been deprived of their lands; and demanded 
their liberty and the distribution amongst 
them of the remaining property, as, they as- 
serted, had been promised them by the co- 
mandante. Being asked whom they would 
obey—the government or the comandante— 
they replied that they had never opposed, 
and did not wish to oppose, the government ; 
but at the same time, they did not wish to 
incur the ill-will of the comandante. 

Under the circumstances, Hartnell deemed 
it prudent, before proceeding further, to have 
a personal consultation with Alvarado and 
accordingly left San Rafael, and returned to 
Yerba Buena, with the intention of going on 
to Monterey. But as his boat approached 
the landing place at Yerba Buena, Vallejo, 
who had been apprised of his visit and was 
waiting for him with a launch filled with sol- 
diers, ordered him on board the launch and 
carried him asa prisoner back to San Rafael. 
The latter asked an explanation, but Vallejo 
answered there would be time enough for 
explanations afterwards. At the Read ranch, 
some six or eight miles from San Rafael, 
Vallejo disembarked, and proceeded by land, 
while the launch with Hartnell on board took 
all night to reach its destination. The next 
day, upon his arrival, Hartnell was ordered 
into Vallejo’s presence, and informed that he 
was at liberty to speak. He answered by 
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asking why he had been made a prisoner 
and treated in the manner he had been. 
Vallejo replied that he had had no business 
to go to San Rafael and interfere with its 
affairs. Whether satisfied or not with this 


explanation, Hartnell appears to have made 
no special complaint, but proceeded to dis- 


cuss terms of accommodation. It was finally 
agreed that he was to recommend that the 
San Rafael Indians, of whom there were less 
than two hundred, should be given their lib- 
erty ; that one-third part of the cattle, with 
a few horses and mares, should be distrib- 
uted amongst them, and that the. other prop- 
erty should be devoted to the payment of 
debts and the maintenance of religious ser- 
vice at the church. This being agreed upon, 
a boat was placed at Hartnell’s disposal, and 
he returned to Yerba Buena. 

Towards the end of May, 1840, Hartnell 
made a report upon the condition of affairs 
under the new system at the missions of San 
Francisco, Santa Clara, and San José. At 
San Francisco, Tiburcio Vasquez was major- 
domo, and Francisco de Haro clerk, at a 
monthly salary of ten dollars each. There 
were only nine or ten Indian men capable 
of labor at the mission: all the others were 
employed in the service of private persons, 
and many of them against their will. In 
other words, they were held as slaves, and 
not as voluntary servants, as the government 
contemplated in giving license for their em- 
ployment. At Santa Clara the major-domo 
was Ignacio Alviso, and the Indians there 
were satisfied. At San José affairs were also 
promising under the major-domo, José Maria 
Amador. 

In July, Hartnell proceeded again to the 
south, and made what he called his second 
visit. At San Luis Rey he experienced dif- 
ficulties somewhat similar to- those encoun- 
tered at San Rafael. He appointed José 
Antonio Estudillo major-domo, but Pio Pico, 
the former administrator, and Andres Pico, 
his brother, who was acting under his instruc- 
tions, refused to deliver up possession, and 
assumed to manage the establishment and 
its dependencies of Pala and Temecula, very 
much as they pleased. The condition of the 
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Indians was pitiable, and particularly so at 
Pala. All they had to clothe themselves 
with were rags. The women, especially, who 
were compelled to resort to tulé aprons, 
complained that they had devoted their whole 
lives to the service of the mission, and their 
only recompense was barely enough food to 
support life, nakedness, and a heritage of 
misery. All were violently opposed to the 
administration of the Picos, and charged 
them with all manner of oppression. At 
San Juan Capistrano, Hartnell appointed Ra- 
mon Arguello major-domo ; but the Indians 
complained of all the Arguellos ; and it was 
finally deemed prudent to remove him, and 
appoint Agustin Jansens in his place. At 
San Gabriel there were complaints against 
Juan Bandini, the ex-administrator ; but that 
person appeared before Hartnell and satis- 
factorily explained his conduct ; and the es- 
tablishment was harmoniously turned over to 
the care of Juan Perez, as major-domo. 
Meanwhile, the Picos had resorted to various 
strategems to avoid relinquishing their hold 
on San Luis Rey, and Hartnell had at length 
applied to the prefect for the necessary force 
to compel them to obey the orders of the 
government. This movement had its desired 
effect, and Estudillo was finally placed in 
possession, 

During these last visits, there was much 
said about giving the Indians at several of 
the ex missions their liberty, and organizing 
them into regular Indian pueblos, as had 
been contemplated by the original acts of 
secularization. The small number and mis- 
erable condition of the Indians at San Fran- 
cisco, for example, induced Hartnell to 
recommend that they should be collected 
together at San Mateo, and formed into a 
pueblo at that place; at San Juan Capistrano, 
a somewhat similar proposition for the estab- 
lishment of a pueblo was made by the In- 
dians themselves: and, if Hartnell had con- 
tinued in office, it is likely something would 
have been done for the San Francisco In- 
dians, as was afterwards actually done, or at- 
tempted to be done, at San Juan Capistrano. 
But the many difficulties he experienced in at- 
tempting to regulate the disorders everywhere 
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existing, rendered his office extremely dis- 
tasteful tohim. Besides the unpleasant ren- 
counters with Vallejo and the Picos, he in 
August, 1840, met with a rebuff from the 
government itself, in relation to the appoint- 
ment of a major-domo for San Fernando. 
This thoroughly disgusted him. On Sep- 
tember 7th, 1840, he resigned. The resig- 
nation was accepted, and the Secretary of 
State directed to look after the affairs of the 
vacated office. 

One of the great difficulties continually 
experienced in all attempts to regulate the 
mission establishments, was their anomalous 
position in point of law. The mission sys- 
tem had been abolished ; the missions them- 
selves had been declared secularized, and in 
repeated instances the establishments were 
already called, and in some respects treated 
as, Indian pueblos. But, on the other 
hand, they were not pueblos, properly speak- 
They had no existence as organized 
municipalities. Their real condition may 
perhaps be best explained by saying that 
their control and internal management had 
merely passed from the hands of the mission- 
aries into those of the political government. 
Though ex-missions in law, they were still 
treated by the government as missions in fact. 
The Indians were still regarded as held in tu- 
telage, but in tutelage under the civil instead 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. It was upon 
the ground that San Rafael was a pueblo, and 
not a mission, that Vallejo attempted to jus- 
tify his opposition to Hartnell, though his 
claim was not admitted. So, although the es- 
tablishment at Dolores was sometimes spoken 
of as a pueblo, it was not, properly speaking, 
a pueblo, but an ex-mission. In 1839, José 
Castro, the prefect, at the solicitation of the 
inhabitants, made an application to the gov- 
ernment for the organization of a pueblo; 
and the government did, as a matter of fact, 
authorize the granting of building lots; but 
there was no authoritative organization or 
recognition of the place as a pueblo, in the 
sense in which either San José, or Los An- 
scles, or the Indian Las Flores, San Pasqual, 
and San Dieguito, were pueblos. 

rhe only one of the ex-missions that was 
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regularly erected into an Indian pueblo was 
San Juan Capistrano. This was effected in 
accordance with a series of regulations issued 
by Alvarado on July 29, 1841. They pro- 
vided that the Indian population should be 
organized into a municipality ; that distribu- 
tions of house-lots, cultivable fields, cattle, 
agricultural implements, and other property, 
should be made, and a regular system of mu- 
nicipal government established. There were 
various provisions designed to protect the 
Indians against the whites, and to insure their 
equal rights ; and, if either Indians or whites 
abandoned the lands granted to them fora 
year, there was to be a forfeiture of such 
lands, which might then be granted by the 
municipality to other persons. To carry 
into practical operation the plan thus formed, 
Juan Bandini was appointed commissioner, 
and in September he proceeded to the spot. 
Finding the Indians very much divided in 
opinion, some being in favor of the new 
pueblo and some in favor of remaining 
under the mission system, and wishing to as- 
certain the strength of the respective parties, 
he divided them into two separate compa- 
nies, and found that those in favor of the 
pueblo were seventy, while those in favor of 
the mission were only thirty, chiefly women 
and very old men. He spoke to the Iatter, 
representing the desire of the government 
that they should be entirely free from tutel- 
age, so as to enjoy for themselves the entire 
product of their own labors ; and in a short 
time several of the minority crossed over and 
swelled the numbers of the majority. He 
then, in the presence of them all and in the 
name of the government, proclaimed that 
what had theretofore been the mission had 
become, and thereby became, the pueblo of 
San Juan Capistrano; and from that date 
the new pueblo commenced a sickly kind of 
existence. Ina short time afterwards Ban- 
dini resigned. In the returns made two 
years later, it appeared that of about one 
hundred and fifty persons to whom lots had 
been distributed, sixty-four, including forty- 
six Indians and all the whites, had forfeited 
their grants. 

After the plan of secularization had been 
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adopted in 1834, by the terms of which 
among other things the ecclesiastical juris- 
dictions of the missions were to be changed 
into curacies and the missionaries to be Te- 
placed with curates, it was thought desirable 
to erect the two Californias, which had hith- 
erto been dependent ecclesiastically upon 
Sonora, into a separate bishopric. The sub- 
ject having been brought to the attention of 
the Mexican congress, that body, on Septem- 
ber 19, 1836, decreed that in case such a 
bishopric were created, the bishop, whom it 
reserved the right to confirm, should receive 
a salary of six thousand dollars, and that 
the pious fund of the Californias should be 
placed under his care and charge. During 
the troubles which followed, no further step 
appears to have been taken in relation to the 
subject ; but on June 22, 1839, about the 
same time that Alvarado was appointed con- 
stitutional governor, a new diocese was creat- 
ed of the Californias, and Father Francisco 
Garcia Diego, who had first come to the 
country with Figueroa, in 1833, from the 
convent of Guadalupe de Zacatecas, was ap- 
pointed bishop. He took the constitutional 
oath of office at the hands of the President 
of the Republic in the city of Mexico, on 
September 19, 1840, and towards the end of 
the next year, returning to California, arrived 
eat San Diego on December 11, 1841. 

The news of the bishop’s arrival was re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic expressions 
of joy, especially at Santa Barbara, where he 
proposed to reside. He reached that place 
on January 11, 1842, and was welcomed by 
the entire population. ‘lriumphal arches 
had been prepared ; the troops were called 
out ; and a carriage of state was in waiting 
at the beach. When he disembarked, and 
had blessed the multitude, a procession was 
formed, and, as it moved, the great guns of 
the presidio thundered forth and were an- 
swered in glad acclaim by those of the bark 
“ Guipuzcoana” in the roadstead. As the 
procession went on towards the mission, 
the people grew wilder and wilder in their 
enthusiasm ; they took the horses from the 
carriage and dragged it along themselves. 
The bishop himself partook of the general 
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excitement. Halting at a small house on the 
wayside, he alighted, went in, and put on his 
pontifical robes ; and then, resuming his seat, 
he was carried like a conqueror in triumph 
to the church, which was to be the seat of 
his episcopal see. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival, the 
bishop commenced the exercise of his func- 
tions, and, among others, those of an eccle- 
siastical judge. His first case was what the 
French call a Casilda Sep- 
ulveda, daughter of Enrique Sepulveda of 
Los Angeles, complained that she had been 
married to Antonio Teodoro Truxillo against 
her will, and asked for a decree annulling the 
marriage. ‘The facts appeared to be that her 
father had violently assumed to dispose of 
her hand without her own consent, and, in 
fact, against her open and express protesta- 
tions. Being a lady of spirit, she refused to 
submit, declined to recognize Truxillo as her 
husband, and appealed to the bishop. The 
novel character of the complaint, and the 
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prominence in social life of the parties, ren- 
dered the case one of extraordinary interest 
to the Californians of those times. Father 
Narciso Duran was appointed theological 
counsel ; a great deal of testimony was taken, 
and finally, after submitting the cause tothe 
arbitrament of God, as was substantially said, 
the bishop pronounced the marriage null and 
void. ‘The father was, at the same time, di- 
rected by the bishop’s sentence to thenceforth 
treat his daughter with love and kindness, and 
draw a veil over the past; and he was threat- 
ened with severe punishment if he acted oth- 
erwise. But neither was Casilda willing to 
return to her father’s roof, nor was her father 
willing to receive or any longer recognize her 
as his daughter. Whether it was that the 
interference of the bishop roused animosities 
that could not be allayed, or whether it was 
merely because the same hot blood animated 
one that animated the other, it is certain that 
the father and daughter were never recon 
ciled. On the contrary, the quarrel between 
them appears to have grown more and more 
bitter, and to have led to several other vio- 
lent and scandalous quarrels—one between 
Enrique and his wife, and one between En- 
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rique and the judges of Los Angeles, acting 
in assistance to the ecclesiastical court. It 
was an unfortunate business all around. 

The bishop entertained grand projects of 
improvement. He undertook to erect at 
Santa Barbara a cathedral, an episcopal pal- 
ace, a monastery, and a theological school. 
Plans were drawn, and large piles of stone 
heaped up in various places to be used in 
the foundations of the new buildings. The 
people, upon being called on, contributed 
towards the cost; but the chief reliance for 
resources was upon the pious fund of the 
Californias, which, as will be recollected, the 
Mexican congress in 1836 had ordered to 
be turned over to the care and management 
of whoever should be appointed bishop. In 
February, 1842, however, Santa Anna, who 
in the political discords of the period had 
again been lifted to the presidency of the re- 
public, refused to recognize the bishop’s 
right; transferred the administration of the 
fund, then supposed to amount in value to 
two million dollars, to one of his subordinate 
officers, and soon afterwards ordered all the 
property of which it consisted to be sold in 
a mass,and the proceeds to be paid into 
the national treasury. This confiscation de- 
prived the bishop of his strength, and put an 
end to his projects. It was a long time, on 
account of disarrangement of the mails, be- 

definite information of these facts 
reached California ; but when they became 
known, the work at Santa Barbara stopped ; 
and the stone heaps remained stone heaps, 
and nothing more. 

There was a very great difference between 
the bishop and the government, in respect 
to the promptitude with which they organ- 
ized their respective courts and assumed ju- 
dicial jurisdiction. The bishop, as has been 
seen, made no delay, but at once intervened 
asan ecclesiastical judge in the most impor- 
tant relations of civil society. The govern- 
ment, on the other hand, experienced the 
greatest difficulty in organizing its superior 
tribunal of justice, or anything above the in- 
ferior tribunals known as courts of first in- 
stance, which were usually held by alcaldes 
or justices of the peace. In 1839 Alvarado 
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had particularly urged upon the attention of 
the departmental junta the importance of 
organizing a superior court ; and, in accord- 
ance with his recomme ndations, four judges 
and a fiscal or attorney-general, had been 
appointed ; but several of the judges and the 
fiscal declined to act; and for a year or two 
nothing further was done. On April 1, 1841, 
in a proclamation relating to& horrible mur- 
der which had been committed in the pre- 
vious January, upon the person of Nicholas 
Fink, a German merchant of Los Angeles, 
Alvarado again called attention to the sub- 
ject. He said that the murderers had been 
tried in the court of first instance, convicted, 
and sentenced to death, and that the sen- 
tence had been remitted to the capital of the 
republic for approval; but that the delays 
occasioned by this circuitous mode of pro- 
ceeding, and particularly in view of the anar- 
chical state of affairs at Mexico, were intol- 
erable. ‘There might have been a remedy, 
he continued, if the superior tribunal had 
organized, but it had not, and the depart- 
mental junta could not at that time be le- 
gally convened to fill up the vacancies ; and, 
under the circumstances, he was of opinion 
that the judges of first instance should, un- 
til the superior tribunal could be regularly 
installed, be authorized to execute even capi- 
tal sentences. 

Within less than a month after this proc- 
lamation, another brutal murder was com- 
mitted upon the person of an Englishman 
named Anthony Campbell, near Santa Clara. 
There being no British vessel then on the 
coast, complaint was made to Captain For- 
rest, of the United States sloop-of-war St. 
Louis, then at Monterey; and he at once ad- 
dressed a note to Alvarado, calling his atten- 
tion to the subject, and asking that an inves- 
tigation might be made and justice done. A 
few months afterwards a somewhat similar let- 
ter was received from Duflot de Mofras, of 
the French scientific expedition then on the 
coast, complaining of the murder, in 1840, 
of a Frenchman, named Pierre Duboise, at 
Sonoma, and also asking for the prosecution 
of the murderer. About the same time news 
came from Todos Santos in Lower Califor- 
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nia, that José Antonio Garraleta, the coman- 
dante at that point, had been stabbed to 
death by Juanita Gastelum, though it ap- 
peared from the accounts that the girl had 
inflicted the mortal blow to save her mother 
from a threatened assault, and was entirely 
justified. These repeated reminders of the 
necessity of effective measures to stem the 
course of crime, together with the governor’s 
plainly expressed opinions, finally led to an 
extraordinary session of the departmental 
junta, for the purpose of filling the vacancies 
in the superior tribunal of justice and put- 
ting that court into working order. The junta 
met on May 31, 1842, and elected Manuel 
Castafares fiscal in the place of Juan Ban- 
dini, with José Maria Castafares as substi- 
tute, and Eugenio Montenegro, Joaquin 
Gomez, Tiburcio Tapia, and Juan Anzar, 
substitute members of the court, to fill vacan- 
cies that had occurred or might occur. The 
tribunal organized and did some work ; but 
it cannot be said to have distinguished itself 
either for learning, diligence, or effectiveness. 
None of the judges were lawyers, nor were 
there lawyers inthe country. Between 1827 
and 1831 there were only two, and when they 
died there was none. At the end of 1839 
there was but a single one. 

As governor of Lower California Alvarado 
did, and could do, but little. Affairs there, 
ever since the erection of the Department of 
the Californias under the constitution of 
1836, which joined it to Alta California, had 
been in a very unruly and unsatisfactory 
state. In 1839, soon after Alvarado was ap- 
pointed constitutional governor of the de- 
partment, he suggested to the Mexican presi- 
dent the propriety and importance of mak- 
ing a personal tour of inspection to the 
various populated points of Lower California, 
as well as to those of Alta California, for the 
purpose of reconciling conflicting interests, 
restoring tranquillity, and regulating the gov- 
But the central authorities, prob- 
ably deeming Lower California of little 
account, replied that he should confine his 
visits to Alta California. At that time Luis 
del Castillo Negrete, who succeeded Fer- 
nando de Toba, in 1837, was acting in the 
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capacity of political chief of Lower Califor- 
nia. In 1840, when Alvarado, as governor, 
issued a decree in relation to the disposi- 
tion of the property of those mission estab- 
lishments where there no longer existed any 
community of neophytes, Castillo Negrete 
attempted to execute it within his jurisdic- 
tion, but the attempt evoked a determined 
opposition on the part of the missionaries, 
In a short time the quarrel assumed a belli- 
cose character. Francisco Padilla put him- 
self at the head of the malcontents; marched 
with a small body of troops against Castillo 
Negrete at Todos Santos; assaulted and took 
the place, and on July 10, 1842, compelled 
Negrete to deliver up the political command. 
The great distance of the seat of disturbance 
from Monterey, and the arid, mountainous, 
and almost impassable character of the coun- 
try for hundreds of miles south of San Diego, 
not only prevented Alvarado from taking any 
part in the controversy but even from as- 
certaining anything definite about its exist- 
ence. All he knew, as he wrote to Mexico 
in June, 1842, was that Lower California, 
though an integral part of the department, 
and in law politically dependent upon Alta 
California, was, as a matter of fact, practi- 
cally independent of it. 

It was in Alvarado’s time, and about 
March, 1842, that gold was first discovered 
in Alta California. It is true that among 
the various reports of Drake’s voyage, there 
is one which, in speaking of his landing at 
New Albion, in 1578, says that “there is no 
part of earth to be here taken up, wherein 
there is not a reasonable quantity of gold or 
silver.” But it seems probable that this state- 
ment was an interpolation. Whether so or 
not, it is very certain that Drake saw neither 
gold nor silver on the coast. There is no 
pretence that he did in a very minute and 
circumstantial narrative, entitled ‘“ World 
Encompassed,” by his chaplain, Francis 
Fletcher, who would hardly have omitted a 
matter of so much importance, if known; 


nor is there any referénce to gold or silver in 
any of the narratives of the sailors appended 
to and published with the “ World Encom- 


passed.” For these reasons, and on account 
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also of the very general, indefinite, and in- 
terjectional character of the statement itself, 
it must be rejected as a fabrication. It is 
further true, that there were reports that Cap- 
tain Jedediah S. Smith, the first American 
who arrived in California overland, found 
gold in the Sierra Nevada mountains about 
the year 1826; but his discovery, if it were 
true, took place on the eastern side of the 
Sierra, and not within what is now known as 
California. But in 1841, Andres Castillero, 
the same person who afterwards discovered 
the New Almaden quicksilver mine in Santa 
Clara county, while traveling from Los An- 
geles to Monterey, found near the Santa 
Clara river a number of water-worn pebbles, 
which he gathered up and carried with him 
to Santa Barbara. Hethere exhibited them, 
said they were a peculiar species of iron 
pyrites, and declared that, according to Mex- 
ican miners, wherever they were found, there 
was a likelihood of gold being also found. 
A ranchero, named Francisco Lopez, who 
was living on Piru creek, a branch of the 
Santa Clara river, but happened at the time 
to be at Santa Barbara, heard Castillero’s 
statement and examined specimens. 
Some months afterwards, having returned 
home, he went out on a search for strayed 
cattle. At noon, when he dismounted from 
his horse for the purpose of resting, he ob- 
served a few wild onions growing near where 
He pulled them up, and in doing 
so noticed the same kind of pebbles as those 
to which Castillero had called his attention. 
Kemembering what Castillero had said about 
them, he took up a handful of earth, and, 
upon carefully examining it, discovered gold. 

The news of the discovery, the exact loca- 
tion of which was a place called San Francis- 
quito, about thirty-five miles northeast of 
Los Angeles, soon spread; and in a few 
weeks a great many persons were engaged in 
washing and winnowing the sands and earth 
insearch of gold. The auriferous fields were 
found to extend from a point on the Santa 
Clara river, about fifteen or twenty miles 
above its mouth, over all the country drained 
by its upper waters, and thence easterly to 
Mount San Bernardino. On May 14, 1842, 
Alvarado wrote to the prefect of the district, 
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reproving him for not having given official 
notice of the discovery, and directing him to 
gather and forward an account of all circum- 
stances of interest relating to the gold for 
transmission to the supreme government. 
From that time to this day, there has been 
more or less working of these mines ; but 
no places of very great richness have been 
found, and none to compare with those after- 
wards discovered on the tributaries of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin. Taking the 
whole country together, however, from the 
Santa Clara river to Mount San Bernardino, 
a very considerable quantity of gold has been 
extracted. During the first year, though the 
methods of working were exceedingly rude, 
it is said that Lopez and a partner, named 
Charles Barec, with a company of Sonorians, 
took out about eight thousand dollars. In 
November, 1842, a package of about eigh- 
teen ounces of the gold was sent by Abel 
Stearns to the United States mint at Phila- 
delphia ; and, upon assay, it was found to be 
worth a little over three hundred and forty- 
four dollars. 

In person, Alvarado was a fine looking, 
well-proportioned man. In an old military 
document, made at Loreto in 1797, his fa- 
ther, José Francisco Alvarado, then twenty 
years of age, was described as a little over 
five feet one inch in height, hair chestnut, 
eyes gray, color white, nose sharp and in- 
clined to aquiline, face without beard or scar ; 
and this description, increasing the height a 
few inches and darkening the hair and eyes, 
would apply alsotothe son. He was strong, 
active, and athletic. In 1739, while govern- 
or, at the age of thirty, he married Martina, 
daughter of Francisco Maria Castro, of San 
Pablo. It was a marriage by proxy, Alva- 
rado being at the time in Santa Clara, while 
the bride was at home. Soon after the cere- 
mony she was conducted by her brothers to 
her husband’s house at Monterey, and the 
pair continued to live there until 1848, when 
they removed to San Pablo. ‘Their eldest 
children were “ born in the purple” at Mon- 
terey. 

Notwithstanding his good constitution and 
excellent general health, Alvarado, in Sep- 
tember, 1841, had a severe attack of illness, 
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and found himself obliged to retire for a num- 
ber of months from the cares of office. He 
accordingly devolved the government tem- 
porarily upon Manuel Jimeno Casarin, the 
“ primer vocal” of the departmental junta. 
But on January 1, 1842, having recovered 
his health, he again resumed his position as 
head of affairs. Meanwhile, his representa- 
tions to the supreme government at Mexico 
of the defenseless condition of California, 
the great number of Americans that were 
commencing to pour in, and the danger of 
the country’s experiencing the fate of Texas, 
induced Santa Anna, then again in posses- 
sion of power, to appoint a new governor in 
the person of a general of brigade in the 
Mexican army named José Manuel Michel- 
torena, who had been with him in the Texan 
On September 24, 1842, upon 













campaign. 
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FULFILLMENT. 


Au the skies had gloomed in gray, 
Many a week, day after day. 

Nothing came the blank to fill, 
stirred the stagnant will. 
Winds were raw; buds would not swell: 
Some malign and sullen spell 

Soured the currents of the year, 

And filled the heart with lurking fear. 


In his room he moped and glowered, 
Where the leaden daylight lowered ; 

Drummed the casement, turned his book, 
Hating nature’s hostile look. 


Suddenly there came a day 
When he flung his gloom away. 
Something hinted help was near: 

Winds were fresh and sky was clear ; 
Light he stepped, and firmly planned,— 
Some good news was close at hand. 


Truly: for when day was done, 
He was lying all alone, 

Fretted pulse had ceased to beat, 
Very still were hands and feet, 
And the robins through the long 
Twilight sang his slumber song. 
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hearing of Micheltorena’s arrival at San Die. 
go, Alvarado issued a proclamation to the 
people of the department, announcing that 
he had asked to be relieved from office, and 
congratulating them upon the appointment 
of a successor so well spoken of for military 
ability and nobility of character. 

On December 20, 1842, before Michelto- 
rena arrived at Monterey to take possession 
of his office, Alvarado having another attack 
of illness, he again devolved the government 
upon Jimeno Casarin for delivery to his suc- 
cessor, and finally withdrew. His adminis- 
tration had lasted from December 20, 1836, 
when he took the oath as revolutionary goy- 
ernor of the free and sovereign State of Alta 
California, until his resignation as constitu- 
tional governor of the Department of the 
Californias, a period of exact'y six years. 
Theodore H. Hittell. 


E.R. Sill. 
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ZEGARRA: A TALE OF THE SCOTCH OCCUPATION OF DARIEN. 


“THis Darien scheme of M. De Lesseps,” 
said Colin Fletcher, “is neither new nor wise; 
thoug that is little to discredit it, for nov- 
elty and wisdom are somewhat at a discount 
now-a-days, and therein we imitate the exam- 
ple of our ancestors.” 

“Timothy sows, the other chap waters, 
and the middleman takes all the profit,” 
was the comment of young Sparks, who 
came from the West, and made up in Gran- 
ger enthusiasm what he lacked in Biblical 
lore. 

“Ves,” continued Fletcher, “from the 
time the Spaniard stood upon the heights of 
Panama, and turned his gaze from the stormy 
Atlantic to the great ocean that stretched to 
the shores of India and Far Cathay, down to 
the Paris hocus-pocus and proposed lottery 
to capture the populace, the cut across the 
Isthmus has been the dream of mariners, 
and the problem of engineers. And, by the 
way, an ancestor of my own was early in the 
field of Darien possession, and but for the 
collapse of the Paterson colony at Acta, I 
might have been a creole ; and I might have 
been a girl.” 

“ In these times,” remarked Sparks, “ any 
change would be for the better.” 

“Thank you,” said Fletcher, “but your 
remagk is foreign to the issue. I was about 
to propose a reference in the nature of rem- 
iniscences, to the part the Fletchers played 
in the early Darien scheme. I might have 
imparted some historical information, by the 
convenient channel of a story. You Gran- 
gers, however, seem to prefer depressing an- 
ticipation to instructive retrospection. I 
don’t want to intrude, but—” 

When a Fletcher begins in that vicious 
strain, there is a quarrel impending, and on 
this occasion it required our united placation 
and persuasion to clear the charged atmos- 


phere. Even Sparks expressed a desire to 


hear the story his inflammable friend was 


bursting to tell. 
“Well, then,” said Fletcher, “ here goes.” 


On the 26th of July, 1698, the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh flocked to the seaport of Leith 
to bid farewell and God-speed to the colony 
of twelve hundred men and six ships, which, 
under comnrand of William Paterson, set 
sail that day for Darien. Paterson had been 
to America, and, being a sharp, shrewd man, 
was impressed with the importance of the 
Isthmus in a military, no less than a com- 
mercial sense. On his return to England, he 
vainly tried to interest the English merchants 
and government in a colonization scheme 
which had some flavor of conquest in it, but 
not enough to rouse martial ardor, or stim- 
ulate national cupidity. In the Low Coun- 
tries he fared badly, while trying to induce 
the Dutch to seize the opportunity of dom- 
inating the commerce of the world. Dis- 
heartened and weary, he retraced his steps 
to Scotland, his native land, and, after many 
hardships, finally fell in with Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, from whose family I am come. 

That celebrated Scot was neighbor to 
Tweeddale, the marquis, and representative 
of Scotland at the English court,—for this 
was before the Act of Union, and while the 
English and Scotch were virtually two na- 
tions. The minister caught warmth and 
light from Fletcher of Saltoun, entered with 
vigor into Paterson’s scheme for national 
aggrandizement, and procured from the Eng- 
lish Parliament and King an act of incorpo- 
ration and charter for the Darien colony. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds were sub- 
scribed in Edinburgh, London, and La 
Hague; and though the Dutch and English 
merchants withdrew their subscriptions when, 
through court-craft, William 111, the phleg- 
matic Orange King of England, was turned 
against the project, there was cash and vim 
enough in Scotia to keep the scheme afloat. 
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Twelve hundred men were called for; 
twelve thousand volunteered, and the men 
who sailed from Leith that day in 1698 were 
the pick of Scotland’s bone and sinew, pluck 
and worth. 

On the quay at Leith stood Elsie Mac- 
lean, and from the deck of the “ Lomond,” 
Paterson’s owg ship, Andrew Fletcher, nephew 
to him of Saltoun, waved her a farewell. 

Save for the space of four years, which 
he had spent in the Spanish city of Cadiz as 
correspondent for his father’s commercial 
house in Edinburgh, there had hardly elapsed 
a day, from her infancy up, that Elsie had 
not seen Andrew Fletcher. They had been in 
plighted troth for some months now, and 
but for this venture to the Spanish Main in 
far America, would have been married within 
atwelvemonth. His readiness in the Span- 
ish tongue, and his mercantile connection 
with the traders of Spain and the Isthmus, 
made Fletcher a valuable acquisition to the 
venturesome band under the enthusiastic 
leadership of Paterson. 

Midway between Portobello and Cartha- 
gena, near fifty leagues from either, at a 
place called Acta, now Port Escosas, in the 
mouth of the river Darien, there was a nat- 
ural harbor, capable of receiving the greatest 
fleets, and defended from storms by islands. 
Above it was a promontory, on which might 
be erected defensive works. On the other 
side of the isthmus, and in the same tract 
of country, there were natural harbors equal- 
ly capacious and well defended. The two 
regions were connected by a ridge of hills, 
which, by their height, created a temperate 
climate in the midst of the most sultry lat- 
itudes. And here, in this land, which seemed 
an Eden by contrast with hard-favored Cale- 
donia, the adventurers landed, after a peril- 
ous voyage of two months. 

They knew full well that they had to en- 
counter the hostility of the Spaniards, jealous 
of intrusion into their El Dorado; but fear 
had so little control in the breasts of those 
hardy colonists, that in little bands, and not 
seldom alone, they penetrated the forests in 
all directions for game ; followed the Darien 
river, or fished in its sluggish waters; or 
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climbed the high land, to feast their eyes on 
the fairy landscape. The natives were friend- 
ly; in fact, they were intensely hostile to the 
Spaniards, and early learned to regard the 
Darien colonists as their friends. So, until 
they came to Swatee, eighteen miles away 
east of southerly, and Tubugantee, eight 
miles further on, their way was entirely free 
from molestation by the jealous Spaniard. 

In these solitary expeditions young Aadrew 
Fletcher exceeded all his comrades; and as 
he brought back little game, they concluded 
that he was roaming love-lorn, and mourning 
about Elsie Maclean, who, they knew, was 
waiting in Bishop-close for tidings of her 
Andy over the sea. 

One morning in January, 1699, Fletcher 
approached the landward gate in the stock- 
ade which formed the primitive defense the 
new-comers had erected, when he was ac- 
costed by one evidently in authority with the 
demand: “Where are ye gaun sae soon 1’ 
the day, Andy Fletcher, an’ for why d’ ye no 
obey the wishes o’ the Assembly anent the 
attendance at kirk ?” 

“Tush!” said Fletcher angrily. “’Tis 
enow to be coopit up sax hours on the Sab- 
bawth, list’nin’ to the clapper-clawing o’ they 
three dreary expounders ; but o’ Weensday, 
too, an’ the sun just peltin’ on they guard- 
hoose, fit to melt baith body an’ heart o’ the 
most obdurate—I tell ’ee, Campbell o’ Finab, 
it’s a folly.” 

“ Ye’re no to be the judge,” replied Camp- 
bell, “the General Assembly an’ Kirk 0’ 
Scotland charged they divines wi’ oor spirit- 
ual care, an’ if they direct that it will be twal’ 
hours an’ sax days i’ th’ week, we maun aye 
be content to listen to th’ word.” 

“ Liberty 0’ conscience, then, accordin’ to 
Paterson an’ the Kirk, is just the liberty to 
endure a’ the preachin’ the wakin’ hours will 
permit ?” queried Fletcher. 

“Thot’s as may be,” replied Campbell, 
“but where are ye gaun?” 

“ Tubugantee towards.” ‘ 

“Ts it for game ye go?” again asked 
Campbell. 

“* Aye—an’ sic a game,” muttered Fletcher 
to himself. Then turning his face to the 
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gate, he called back over his shoulder to 
Campbell, “ I'll be back on the morrow, be- 
fore my watch is called.” The sentry at the 
vate nodded him a “ good-day,” and Fletch- 
er plunged into the tropical forest. 

Now, traveling through a forest in New 
Granada, where the path that was trodden 
yesterday is all overgrown with mimosa and 
trailing vines today, and the fact of a path is 
resolved to a little less chopping and hewing 
with the heavy machete than when one en- 
counters the unbroken tract, is a terrible 
task. Though he had started out before 
four o'clock, it was after twelve when he 
stopped just without the border of a glade 
between Swatee and Tubugantee, and seated 
himself to rest in the loop of a snake-like 
vine which swung between two gigantic trees. 
At the upper edge of the glade, which sloped 
toward the North where he stood, was a 
house that, in an architectural sense, was a 
vast improvement on the usual Isthmian hut, 
but which in our country and day would 
scarcely be considered a rival to a Maine 
lumberman’s shanty. Yet in 1699, and on 
Darien, the residence of £/ Capitan Zegarra 
was ranked as a palace, and cited as a mar- 
vel. 

José De Lopez Zegarra had been in su- 
preme command at Portobello before the ad- 
vent of Commander Carriljo, and his trans- 
fer to the distant miasma-infested district of 
lubugantee almost cost Spain the services 
of a gallant officer. In his disappointment 
and resentment, he removed his family, con- 
sisting of Sefiora Zegarra, and their children, 
Inez and Eduardo, to his new command ; 
and discovering the beautiful glade to the 
westward of the town, he took up his quar- 
ters there, leaving Lieutenant Eduardo in 
charge of the garrison. The intrusion of 
the Scotchmen between ‘Tubugantee and 
Portobello cost him no uneasiness ; it rather 
pleased him, for their implied antagonism 
and supposed desire to cut communication 
between the various Spanish posts afforded 
him excuse for not writing, and explanation 
in case he should be called to account for 
hisremissness. So, since the first of October 
preceding, he had neither written to, nor re- 
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ceived writing from the hand of, the hated 
Commander Carriljo. 

Fletcher was dozing and nodding to a fall 
from his insecure perch. Under the vertical 
sun the forest was hushed ; chattering mon- 
key and paroquet, the myriads of gay-col- 
ored insects and humming-birds were silent ; 
not even a serpent stirred the tendrils of the 
vines, or gleamed in the fronds of the palm. 

Across the shining sward, braving the 
scorching rays, a slight girlish form, clad all 
in white, her face shaded by a broad-leafed 
hat, tripped rapidly from the hacienda to the 
forest. It was Inez, the princess of Darien. 
The war-scarred Don, her father, and all the 
household were forgetting the heat in the 
noon-tide siesta, and she seemed the only 
living thing astir. In the shadow of the palo 
de vacca, she stopped, and smilingly observed: 
the drowsy Scot. 

* Andreas,” she called, ‘I thought a sol- 
dier never slept on his post.” 

“T can only plead fatigue,” he replied, 
‘and throw myself upon the mercy of the 
court.” 

“ A weak court for so grave an offense. I 
am glad you came today, for tomorrow the 
rains come on, and Z/ Capitan says the 20th 
of this month always brings the storm. Then 
for weeks the journey from the river to Swatee 
is impossible for a native.” 

“But not for a Scotchman in love,” re- 
joined Fletcher, with a gallantry born of de- 
termination. “I have been on the Tay and 
Guadalquiver when the floods were out, and 
even a tempest on Darien will fail to daunt 
me.” 

“T can well believe,” said Inez, “that the 
brave Inglese, who could peril his life, and, 
single-handed and without weapon, attack 
and slay the fierce puma that threatened the 
life of the poor Seforita Inez Zegarra, would 
face the storm to tell his love to the grateful 
girl he saved ; but the storm brings out the 
wild beasts and serpents, a thousandfold 
more fierce and deadly then, and it would 
be worse than madness to attempt the jour- 
ney.” 

* But the Spaniah troopers that are afoot 
between Swatee and New St. Andrew, spying 
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out our location and our plans, will be 
housed, and their presence I have more rea- 
son to dread than the beasts or serpents.” 

“Spanish troopers ?” queried Inez. 

“Yes! And we have supposed they came 
from Tubugantee.” 

“Indeed, no! My brother Eduardo was 
at the hacienda yesterday, and told us how 
the soldiers there were eating their hearts in 
very inaction, and now for four weeks they 
will be perforce kept idle. They are afraid 
they will not be made to move before El 
Veranito di San Juan—the Little Summer 
of St. John.” 

* ‘They are hardly from Portobello,” mused 
Fletcher. 

“No!” said Inez, catching the words, 
“they must be from over the range—Pana- 
ma, you know.” 

“That means concerted danger, then,” 
thought Fletcher. 

A bustle about the wattled and thatched 
huts that stood near the hacienda betokened 
the hour of four o’clock, and the appearance 
of the sleepers; and, with an embrace and 
“ hasta la manana,” the Northman and the 
dark-skinned daughter of Spain separated. 


Il. 


“Gin yon Andy Fletcher makes the gate 
the nicht, ye’ll bring him to the guard, and 
ca’ me up,” was the charge that Paterson 
gave to Peter MacLaren, as that trusty son 
of Inverness took his evening station at the 
stockade. 

Peter had been five weary hours watching 
the twinkling gleam of the fire-flies, and slap- 
ping vigorously to protect himself from the 
swarms of mosquitos, indulging between 
whiles in complimentary references to Peter- 
head and the comparative discomforts of 
Acta, when Andrew Fletcher emerged from 
the black shadow of the forest, and crossed 
the open space to the gate. 

“I’m to hale ye to the guard,” was Mac- 
Laren’s greeting ; “there’s like to be trouble 
in store for ye, Andy, an’I doubt ye’ve gude 
reason to set yerself fair before the council.” 


“Whose business is it to interfere wi’ 
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me?” asked Fletcher. 
say?” 

“No much, but that ye’re foregathering 
wi’ the Dons.” 

“ And then?” 

“And then? mayhap ye'll be able to tell 
whaur they came frae, what they want, and 
how mony there may be to enforce their de- 
mand.” 

The tone of MacLaren’s reply set Fletcher's 
blood tingling in his veins. “ They suspect 
me, then, of covenanting wi’ the Spaniard?” 

“ You alone of all in New Caledonia have 
the tongue; an’ ‘a Fletcher makes the best 
shaft for his ain sel’,’ I’ve heard them say in 
Inverness.” 

“The inference being that I would sell 
my countrymen for Spanish gold ?” 

“T’m to hale ye to the guard, an’ not to 
be counsel nor accuser,” was MacLaren’s 
decisive reply. 

Had Fletcher been left until the morrow 
to himself, he would have told Paterson and 
the Council what he had learned concerning 
the garrison at Tubugantee, and the probable 
source from which the troopers of the enemy 
came. MacLaren’s imprudent speech had 
put him on his mettle, and to his questioners 
that night he simply remarked that he “ had 
been taking his tent, and feared the Span- 
iards as little as he meditated treason.” 

He was informed that he was to consider 
himself under surveillance, and on no ac- 
count to go beyond the forest or the water’s 
edge without specific leave. 

Andrew Fletcher’s private grief was only 
part of the sorrow that brooded over Pater- 
son’s doomed colony in New Caledonia. 
Famine threatened them, and open discon- 
tent, because the gold they fancied was to be 
had for the mere picking up did not appear, 
broke out in murmurs and mutiny. By or- 
der of the Orange King of Britain, given to 
curry favor with the treacherous Spaniard, 


“ An’ what do they 


ica were forbid to supply the people of New 
Caledonia with food or munitions. It would 
have fared hardly with the unfortunate Scotch- 
men, had not the friendly natives volunteered 
themselves as purveyors of fish and game, 
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and kept the colony alive until the rains 
came on and drove the Indians to their dis- 
tant tracts. 

Then the rainy season set in. ‘On the 
Isthmus,” says Dampier, “the rains are ush- 
ered in by a perfect deluge tumbling from 
the sky; the trickling streams swell suddenly 
into roaring and destructive torrents; the 
plains are quickly flooded, the whole country 
is swamped. All the while a close and ter- 
rible heat pervades the darkened atmosphere ; 
noisome insects fill the air and swarm upon 
the ground. To breathe is an effort, and 
miasma creeps into the lungs at every labored 
respiration. When the rain ceases for some 
time in the night, the wan moon gleams 
down upon a ghastly world of waters, whence, 
among drowned groves, rises up pestilence 
in the visible form of murky vapors.” 

No wonder that the prospect of extermi- 
nation at the hands of the Don, added to the 
score of miseries already set against them, 
made Andrew Fletcher an object of suspi- 
cion when the colonists received and enter- 
tained the impression that he was in commu- 
nication with their most dreaded enemy. As 
death stalked among them and left not one 
in ten alive and well, they said that the 
Spaniard and Andrew Fletcher only bided 
their time, while their ally, disease, made 
havoc in the Scottish ranks. 

In the midst of their calamity they were 
surprised, one morning, by the appearance 
of a Spaniard and two blacks paddling across 
the mouth of the Darien to Fort St. Andrew 
and its artificial island. Such of the men- 
at-arms as could still handle musket and 
wield claymore were hastily summoned and 
drawn up to the defense of the gate, from 
which issued Campbell of Finab and young 
Torwoodlee. ‘The Spaniard responded to 
their hail by waving a white flag and crying 
“amigo,” for he could speak no word of 
English. Paterson was away from the fort, 
and Andrew Fletcher was the only man 
therein who could hold converse with the 
Spaniard. Heat once recognized the stran- 
ger as £7 Capitan Zegarra, for, unseen him- 
self, he had frequently watched the coming 
and going of Inez’s father about the hacienda. 
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At his first word of greeting Z/ Capitan 
interrupted him, to ask if he were not “ An- 
dreas,” on which a look that boded no good 
to Fletcher was exchanged among the by- 
standers. 

“T am Andrew Fletcher,” was the quiet 
response, though Fletcher realized how un- 
fortunate for him was this query. 

“Then,” said the Spaniard, “ here is a let- 
ter for thee. I have brought also for thee 
anodynes against the fever, and simples which 
the natives here cull in the rainy season as 
nature’s antidote for the vapors of death 
which then arise.” 

Securing the letter in his bosom, Fletcher 
turned away from the package the Spaniard 
held towards him, exclaiming: “ Not for me. 
Unless for all, Andrew will none of thy 
simples or anodynes. I thank £7 Capitan 
Zegarra for his kindness, and beg that he will 
send us here these medicaments for our hos- 
pital, now full with fever-stricken men.” 

“Who told thee my name?” demanded 
the Spaniard; then added under breath, “The 
Scot who lurked in the forest !” 

That expression, faintly overheard, re- 
moved the doubts that had arisen in Fletch- 
er’s mind regarding the honesty of the old 
Spaniard’s intentions. From having been sin- 
gled out to receive the letter and remedies, 
he thought the father had discovered in him 
the heretic lover of Inez, and, in the guise of 
a benefactor, had come tu poison, infect, or 
otherwise do him mortal harm. But the 
Spaniard’s expression testified to the igno- 
rance he had been in as to the man or his 
motive who had been seen among the trees. 

“A spy,” thought the Don, as he regarded 
Andrew with a contemptuous look As if 
his unspoken words had found echo in living 
breasts, the cry arose from a body of the 
Scotch, who had been talking apart, “ A spy, 
a spy,” and they fell upon £7 Capitan Ze- 
garra and bore him to the guard-house before 
Campbell of Finab or Fletcher could inter- 
pose a word. 

A second hasty consultation ended in the 
seizure of Fletcher, who was thrust with Ze- 
garra into the narrow, damp, and death- 
breeding “ strong-room ” of the guard-house. 
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At the hasty court which was convened, 
Peter MacLaren was chief spokesman for 
the accusers, and his efforts were ably second- 
ed by the preachers, whose authority had 
been decried by Fletcher. These zealous 
chiefs of what they pleased to consider a 
theocracy, inflamed the minds of their lis- 
teners with all uncharitableness, and de- 
nounced Fletcher asa rebel against the Kirk 
and a “foregatherer wi’ the heathen.” In 
vain did Campbell speak words of wisdom 
and counsel moderation. The sufferings of 
the colonists demanded a sacrifice, and 
Fletcher and the Spaniard were dernanded 
as victims to their fury. 

During the brief time they had been left 
together, Fletcher had satisfied himself that 
Zegarra was unconscious of the passion his 
daughter had conceived for the scion of the 
alien race, and viewed the Scotchman’s visits 
to Swatee and Tubugantee with a soldier’s 
and not a parent’s apprehension. 

When called upon for his defense, Fletch- 
er answered not a word for himself, but plead- 
ed for the Captain, who had come as a friend 
and benefactor. He did not advert to the 
letter which he had read and destroyed, and 
which contained merely expressions of good 
will from Lieutenant Eduardo, who had been 
moved to write and send the simple remedies 
to the Scot by the representations of Inez. 
His plea, however, was of no avail against 
the exaggerations of MacLaren, the denun- 
ciations of the preachers, and the miscon- 
structions which were placed on his frequent 
absences from the fort. He was too brave 
and too loyal to acknowledge Inez’s love for 
him, and his forgetfulness of Elsie Maclean. 

The judgment of the court, delivered at 
the mouth of the ruffian, Captain Pennicuik, 
was that Andrew Fletcher, traitor, scoffer, 
and false Scot, and the insolent Spanish spy, 
should be shot at morning’s light of the 
second day, on the beach below the fort. 


Ill. 


Tue blacks had paddled hastily away when 
they saw their master seized, and, before pur- 
suit could be made from the fort, had shot 
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into the leafy curtain overhanging the river, 
and, turning into one of those tortuous and 
forest-bordered lagoons which fringe ali trop- 
ical rivers, were soon beyond reach of cap- 
ture. It was scarcely afternoon when they 
reached the hacienda of the Zegarras, where 
the story of their master’s seizure was re- 
ceived with the utmost dismay. Don Ed- 
uardo and the dozen carbineers who had 
accompanied him from Tubugantee, declared 
themselves ready on the instant to start for 
St. Andrews, storm the fort, perform prodi- 
gies of valor, and release the incarcerated 
master; but the utter impossibility of such an 
undertaking made itself apparent to them 
while yet their resentment was at its height. 

‘*{T knew them to be brave and uncom- 
promising,” said Don Eduardo to his sister, 
“but I never suspected that the Scot would 
be so treacherous as to seize an unarmed 
man on a friendly mission, or so cruel as to 
outrage an old man, whose only intent was 
to do them good.” 

“Bah! those Northerners are all a mean, 
suspicious, trustless crew,” retorted a cadal- 
lero. 

“T was a fool to have trusted even one 
whose fortitude was no index to his treach- 
ery,” said Don Eduardo ; ‘*‘ but having, in a 
moment of weakness toward the preserver of 
my sister’s life, periied my father, I shall 
rescue or suffer with him.” 

“Your impetuosity is as vain as your fa- 
ther’s hardihood,” replied the cadallero. 

“Tt was his idea,” continued Don Eduar- 
do, “‘to visit the Scots in their abandon- 
ment and misery, and treat them as a man, 
forgetting the Spaniard and the mandates of 
Holy Church, which forbid succor to its ene- 
mies. 

“He that toys with the bushmaster, the 
deadliest snake of the savanna, will touch 
his fangs,” was the caéadllero’s proverbial re- 
sponse. 

Ghooba, one of the blacks who had ac- 
companied £/ Capitan, approached Don Ed- 
uardo, and receiving a signal to speak, said : 
“If the young soldier will listen to the Icay- 
maca, the way may be found from the North- 
ern’s prison to Tubugantee.” 
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“Go on,” said Don Eduardo, testily. 

“The Indian Arivolho, whose life the 
young soldier spared in the fight at Panama, 
is with his tribe upon the ridge which over- 
looks the Eastern Sea. Ghooba will send 
him to the whites, whose friend he is, and 
he will bring back #7 Capitan. Arivolho is 
secret as the sloth, and noiseless as the ser- 
pent.” 

Before the black had finished, the Indian 
stood beside them, and respectfully returned 
the salute of Don Eduardo. 

“1 know, I know,” said he, anticipating 
Eduardo’s communication, “Isaw £/ Capitan 
taken by the Scot, and hastened to my king 
to tell him of it. He has sent messengers 
to the fort, and bade me come hither, with 
his assurance.” 

“ Thanks,” returned Eduardo, “but I have 
little confidence in messages or diplomacy 
now, and would enlist your cunning, in case 
the interference of your king should fail.” 

“Tt is well,” said Arivolho; “ my life is 
yours,” 

Inez had been an agitated auditor of the 
consultation, and when the Indian withdrew 
she followed him, overtaking him on the 
edge of the forest. 

“T am going with you,” was all the expla- 
nation she gave the Indian’s look of aston- 
ishment. 

“The fair daughter of £7 Capitan is no 
companion on such a dangerous errand.” 

“T am going with you,” was the quiet but 
determined reply. 

Arivolho answered not another word; but, 
placing himself in advance of the damsel, 
plunged deeper into the forest, hewing a path 
with his broad, heavy machete. He showed 
greater signs of fatigue than the slight girl, 
when, after six hours of toil, they stood on 
the landward brink of the narrow channel 
which separated Fort St. Andrew from the 
main land. 

They had stood thus but a few minutes, 
when they were joined by Don Eduardo, the 
Caballero, and a full dozen of the trustiest 
carbineers, who had followed in their path 
the moment that Inez’s absence was noticed. 

“Sister,” exclaimed Eduardo, “what would 
you on such a mission as this?” 


’ 
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“Our father is there,” replied Inez, indi- 
cating the fort, ‘“‘and whatever danger is in- 
curred in his rescue or his remaining there, 
I will share it.” 

“Tt is men’s work,” said Eduardo, “ and 
not for such as thou art.” 

“T will at least be here to welcome his re- 
lease ; and shail not go hence without him,” 
was Inez’s final reply. 

In the meanwhile the Indian had slipped 
into the water, and, with a few vigorous 
strokes, crossed the narrow channel. Drawing 
himself up under the shadow of the dripping 
fronds of the fringing ferns, Arivolho marked 
the beat of the sentry inside the rough en- 
closure, and timing his motions to the turn- 
ing Scot, he passed the limit of his watch. 
By slow degrees, he made his way to the part 
of the wall opposed to the guard-house, and 
swiftly and silently as a serpent he rose over 
the wall and dropped within. A friendly 
growth of mimosa received and concealed 
him. 

It was an hour’s task to cross the few yards 
from the wall to the black shadow of the 
guard-house; and even that would not have 
sufficed had it not been for the blunted sense 
of the half-sick and wholly tired boy, who 
wearily waited for the midnight relief. Once 
under the guard-house wall, Arivolho’s er- 
rand was half fultilled, for he was instantly 
in communication with the anxious, wakeful 
prisoners within. By another half-hour his 
useful machete had tunneled a way under the 
guard-house wall, and the Indian crept into 
the room. Instantly he cut the thongs that 
bound the prisoner’s arms, and half dragged 
the Spaniard to the opening. 

‘“* Haste,” he cried, ‘‘ in another half-hour 
the climbing moon will shine upon the 
western wall, and the Scot will cut off our 
retreat. Already the shadow has crept half 
way to the dirt heap without.” 

It was in vain that £7 Capitan urged 
Fletcher to make his escape. 

“To go would be to confess,” replied An- 
drew to the urgent solicitation, “and I have 
no sin upon my conscience.” 

“ Better to live innocent, than to die inno- 
cent,” said £/ Capitan. 

“ Better to die falsely accused than to live 
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accursed,” was Fletcher’s sturdy reply, as he 
withdrew to the upper end of the narrow 
room. 

* Haste,” cried the Indian, with such im- 
petuosity that Zegarra, mindful of the faith- 
ful fellow’s safety, as well as his own, hastily 
wrung Fletcher’s hand, and followed Arivol- 
ho through the opening. 

They reached the channel undiscovered, 
and were just lowering themselves into the 
water, when the sentry—none other than 
Peter MacLaren—discharged his musket, at 
almost point blank range at the Indian. Of 
the two figures, he chose the one he saw was 
not the Spaniard. 

A few lusty strokes sufficed to land the 
fugitives on the bank, where Inez and Don 
Eduardo and his followers awaited them. 

“And Andreas—the Scot, I mean —” 
queried Inez, “he has not perished ?” 

““A brave man, but a stubborn,” replied 
El Capitan; “he would not flee from his 
countrymen. But the soundest heart is soft- 
er than a bullet, and his will prove it so.” 

“ He is to die ?” asked the fair daughter 
of Castile. 

“Tomorrow, at day-break.” 

His daughter’s cry told him what Andrew 
had withheld—that they were more than 
friends. 

“ Baste!” exclaimed the Don; “so you 
have made me but Pander, to trip with love 
missives between you two ?” 

“Nay, father,” interposed Don Eduardo ; 
“the letter bore no word nor token of love. 
I wrote it, and it contained the thanks of a 
brother, who will now write them rather with 
the sword than the pen.” 

As yet they had not moved, and had hard- 
ly done speaking, when half a dozen of the 
Scotchmen broke upon them. 

The intruders, expecting to find only the 
two fugitives, were sadly discomfited when 
they found themselves surrounded by more 
than twice their number of well-armed and 
determined men. ‘The pursuers were in 
neither health nor heart to fight, and at the 
first word of challenge desisted from show 
of hostility. 

Don Eduardo, who spoke some English, 
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approached the leader of the band, young 
Torwoodlee, and in half a dozen words told 
their peaceful intentions, now their mission 
of releasing his father was accomplished. 
Andrew Fletcher’s part was then explained, 
to the great relief of Torwoodlee, who loved 
him well, and was in some sort his kinsman. 

Then the parties went their several ways, 
the Scots assured that, though £/ Capitan 
Zegarra was a Spaniard, his treatment had 
been such as to make him no enemy, if not 
the avowed friend, of the Northerns. 

Next day, Paterson returned to St. An- 
drew, and Fletcher’s honesty was cleared 
from imputation. The men who had so 
lately stood his accusers were none the less 
delighted that Fletcher had been so bold and 
manful, and that his clearance had come 
from without. 


IV. 


From day to day the condition of the ill- 
starred colonists became worse and worse. 
The expected relief and addition from Scot- 
land came not. Alice, the patient, faithful 
wife of William Paterson, sickened and died. 
The graves about the fort were ten times in 
number the haggard men who haunted its 
close and decaying huts, and the two re- 
maining ships that had sailed so merrily from 
Leith were scantily furnished for return. 

At length a breeze sprung up, and the 
leaky, sun-scorched ships, with tattered sails 
and spectral crews, moved out—away from 
Darien. As its last peak was about to dis- 
appear from the horizon, the feverish eyes 
of the broken-hearted leader turned toward 
it for a moment—then closed to shut out 
that last, last vision. 

Andrew Fletcher stood on the deck of the 
* Lomond,” and caught sight of a white speck 
on the crest of the distant inland ridge. 

“ Hasta la manana” he had said to the 
weeping Seforita the day before. 

“ Hasta la manana,” was the tearful, fear- 
ful response. 

The “tomorrow” was never to be for 
Inez. Within a year she slept in Darien’s 
mould, and Andy Fletcher had already mar- 
ried Elsie Maclean. 

George Dudley Lawson. 
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ROUGH NOTES OF A YOSEMITE CAMPING TRIP.—II. 


August 2.—Started this morning up the 
valley. As we go, the striking features of 
Yosemite pass in procession before us. On 
the left, El Capitan, Three Brothers, Yosem- 
ite Falls; on the right, Cathedral Rock, Ca- 
thedral Spires, Sentinel Rock. Cathedral 
Spires really strongly remind one of a huge 
cathedral, with two tall, equal spires, five 
hundred feet high, and several smaller ones. 
I was reminded of old Trinity, in Columbia. 
But ¢Azs was not made with hands, and is 
over two thousand feet high. Stopped at 
Hutchings’s and took lunch. In the after- 
noon went on up the valley, and again the 
grand procession commences. On the left, 
Royal Arches, Washington Column, North 
Dome ; on the right, Sentinel Dome, Glacier 
Point, Half Dome. We pitched our camp in 
a magnificent forest, near a grassy meadow, 
on the banks of Tenaya Fork, under the 
shadow of our venerated preacher and friend, 
the Half Dome, with also North Dome, 
Washington Column, and Glacier Point in 
full view. 

After unsaddling and turning loose our 
horses to graze, and resting a little, we went 
up the Tenaya Cafon about a half mile 
to Mirror Lake, and took a swimming bath. 
The scenery about this lake is truly magnifi- 
The cliffs of Yosemite here reach the 
acme of imposing grandeur. On the south 
side, the broad face of South Dome rises al- 
most from the water, a sheer precipice, near 
five thousand feet perpendicular; on the 
north side, North Dome, with its finely 
rounded head, to an almost equal height. 
Down the canon, to the west, the view is 
blocked by the immense cliffs of Glacier 
Point and Washington Column ; and up the 
cahon to the east, the cliffs of the Tenaya 
Canon and Clouds’ Rest, and the peaks of 
the Sierras in the background. 

On returning to camp, as we expected to 
remain here for several days, we carried with 
us a number of “ shakes” (split boards), and 
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constructed a very good table, around which 
we placed logs for seats. After supper, we 
sat around our camp-fire, smoked our cigar- 
ettes, and sang in chorus until 9.30 P. M.; 
then rolled ourselves, chrysalis-like, in our 
blanket cocoons, and lay still until morning. 

Already I observe two very distinct kinds 
of structure in the granite of this region, 
which, singly or combined, determine all the 
forms about this wonderful valley. These 
two kinds of structure are the concentric 
structure, on an almost inconceivably grand 
scale; and a rude columnar structure, or 
perpendicular cleavage, also on a_ grand 
scale. The disintegration and exfoliation of 
the granite masses of the concentric struc- 
ture give rise to the bald, rounded domes ; 
the structure itself is well seen in Sentinel 
Dome, and especially in the Royal Arches. 
The columnar structure, by disintegration, 
gives rise to Washington Column, and the 
sharp peaks, like Sentinel Rock and Cathe- 
dral Spires. Both these structures exist in 
the same granite, though the one or the other 
may predominate. In aé// the rocks about 
Yosemite there is a tendency to cleave per- 
pendicularly. In addition to this, in many, 
there is also a tendency to’cleave in concen- 
tric layers, giving rise to dome-like forms. 
Both are well seen combined in the grand 
mass of Half Dome. ‘The perpendicular 
face-wall of this dome is the result of the per- 
pendicular cleavage. Whatever may be our 
theory of the formation of Yosemite chasm 
and the perpendicularity of its cliffs, we must 
not leave out of view this tendency to per- 
pendicular cleavage. I observe, too, that 
the granite here is very coarse-grained, and 
disintegrates into dust with great rapidity. 

I observed today the curious straw and 
grass-covered stacks in which the Indians 
store and preserve their supplies of acorns. 

August 3.—This has been to me a day of 
intense enjoyment. Started off this morning 
with six others of the party, to visit Vernal 
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and Nevada Falls. There are any Indians 
in the valley. We do not think it safe to 
leave our camp. We, therefore, divide our 
party every day, a portion keeping guard. 
The Vernal and Nevada Falls are formed by 
the Merced river itself; the volume of water, 
therefore, is very considerable in all seasons. 
The surrounding scenery, too, is far finer, I 
think, than that of any other fall in the val- 
ley. The trail is steep and very rough, as- 
cending nearly two thousand feet to the foot 
of Nevada Falls. To the foot of Vernal 
Falls, the trail passes through dense woods, 
close along the banks of the Merced, which 
here rushes down its steep channel, forming 
a series of rapids and cascades of enchanting 
beauty. We continued our way on horse- 
back, until it seemed almost impossible for 
horses to go any farther; we then dismount. 
ed, unsaddled, and hitched our horses, and 
proceeded on foot. We afterwards discov- 
ered that we had already gone over the worst 
part of the trail to the foot of Vernal Falls 
before we hitched; we should have contin- 
ued on horseback to the refreshment cabin 
at the foot of the falls. 

The Vernal Falls is an absolutely perpen- 
dicular fall of four hundred feet, surrounded 
by the most glorious scenery imaginable. 
The exquisite greenness of the trees, the 
grass, and the moss, renders the name pecu- 
liarly appropriate. The top of the falls is 
reached by a step-ladder, which ascends the 
absolutely perpendicular face of the preci- 
pice. From the top the view is far grander 
than from below ; for we take in the fall and 
the surrounding scenery at one view. An 
immense natural parapet of rock rises, breast- 
high, above the general surface of the cliff, 
near the fall. Here one can stand securely, 
leaning on the parapet, and enjoy the mag- 
nificent view. The river pitches at our very 
feet over a precipice four hundred feet high, 
into a narrow gorge, bounded on either side 
by cliffs such as are seen nowhere except in 
Yosemite, and completely blocked in front 
by the massive cliffs of Glacier Point, three 
thousand two hundred feet high; so that it 
actually seems to pitch into an amphitheater, 
with rocky walls higher than its diameter. 
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Oh, the glory of the view! The emerald 
green and snowy white of the falling water ; 
the dizzying leap into the yawning chasm; 
the roar and foam and spray of the deadly 
struggle with rocks below; the deep green 
of the somber pines, and the exquisite fresh 
and lively green of grass, ferns, and moss, 
wet with eternal spray; the perpendicular, 
rocky walls, rising far above us toward the 
blue arching sky. As I stood there, gazing 
down into the dark and roaring chasm, and 
up to the clear sky, my heart swelled with 
gratitude to the great Author of all beauty 
and grandeur. 

After enjoying this view until we could 
spare no more time, we went on about a 
half mile to the foot of Nevada Falls. Mr. 
P——— and myself mistook the trail, and 
went up the left side of the river to the foot 
of the falls. To attain this point, we had to 
cross two roaring cataracts, under circum- 
stances of considerable danger, at least to 
any but those who possess steady nerves. 
We finally succeeded in climbing to the top 
of a huge boulder, twenty feet high, imme- 
diately in front of the fall, and only thirty or 
forty feet from it. Here, stunned by the 
roar and blinded by the spray, we felt the 
full power and grandeur of the fall. From 
this place we saw and greeted with Indian 
yell our companions on the other side of the 
river. After remaining here an hour, we 
went a little down the stream and crossed to 
the other side, and again approached the 
fall. ‘The view from this, the right side, is 
the one usually taken. It is certainly the 
finest scenic view, but the power of falling 
water is felt more grandly from the nearer 
view on the other side. The lover of intense 
ecstatic emotion will prefer the latter ; the 
lover of quiet scenic beauty will prefer the 
former. The poet will seek inspiration in 
the one, and the painter in the other. 

The Nevada Fall is, I think. the grandest 
I have ever seen. The fall is six hundred 
to seven hundred feet high. It is not an 
absolutely perpendicular leap, like Vernal, 
but is all the grander on that account; as, 
by striking several ledges in its downward 
course, it is beaten into a volume of snowy 
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spray, ever changing in form, and impossible 
to describe. From the same cause, too, it has 
aslight S-like curve, which is exquisitely grace- 
ful. But the magnificence of the Yosemite 
cascades, especially of Vernal and Nevada 
Falls, is due, principally, to the accompany- 
ing scenery. See Mount Broderick (Cap of 
Liberty) and its fellow peak, rising perpen- 
dicular, tall, and sharp, until actually (I speak 
without exaggeration), the intense blue sky 
and masses of white clouds seem to rest sup- 
ported on their summits. ‘The actual height 
above the fall is, I believe, about two thou- 
sand feet. 

About 3 P. M. we started on our return. 
There is a beautiful pool, about three hun- 
dred feet long, and one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet wide, immediately above 
the Vernal Fall. Into this pool the Mer- 
ced river rushes as a foaming rapid, and 
leaves it only to precipitate itself over the 
precipice, as the Vernal Fall. The fury with 
which the river rushes down a steep incline 
into the pool, creates waves like the sea. 

August g.—This has been an 
uneventful day; I stayed in camp as one 
of the camp-guard, while the camp-guard of 
yesterday visited the Vernal and Nevada 
I have lolled about camp, writing let- 
ters home, sewing on buttons, etc.; but most 
of the time in a sort of day dream—a glori- 
ous day dream in the presence of this grand 
nature. Ah, this free life in the presence of 
great nature is indeed delightful. There is 
but one thing greater in this world; one 
thing after which, even under the shadow of 
this grand wall of rock, upon whose broad 
face and summit line projected against the 
blue sky, with upturned face I now gaze—- 
one thing, after which even now I sigh with 


to me 
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inexpressible longing, and that is home and 
A loving human heart is greater and 
nobler than the grand scenery of Yosemite. 
In the midst of the grandest scenes of yes- 
terday, while gazing alone upon the falls and 
the stupendous surrounding cliffs, my heart 
illed with gratitude to God and love to the 
dear ones at home; my eyes involuntarily 
overflowed, and my hands clasped in silent 
prayer, 


love. 
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August 5.—Today to Yosemite Falls. This 
has been the hardest day’s experience, yet. 
We thought we had plenty of time, and there- 
fore started late. Stopped a moment at the 
foot of the Falls, at a saw-mill, to make in- 
quiries. Here found a man in rough miller’s 
garb, whose intelligent face and earnest, 
clear blue eye excited my interest. After 
some conversation, discovered that it was 
Mr. Muir, a gentleman of whom I had heard 
much from Mrs. Professor Carr and others. 
He had als» received a letter from Mrs. Carr 
concerning our party, and was looking for 
us. We were glad to meet each other. I 
urged him to go with us to Mono, and he 
seemed disposed to do so. 

We first visited the foot of the lower fall, 
which is about four hundred feet perpendic- 
ular, and after enjoying it for a half hour or 
more, returned to the mill. It was now 
nearly noon. Impossible to undertake the 
difficult ascent to the upper fall without lunch. 
I therefore jumped on the first horse I could 
find and rode to Mr. Hutchings’s, and took a 
hearty lunch. On returning, found the rest 
of the party at the mill. On learning my 
0d fortune, they also went and took lunch. 
We now began the ascent. We first clam- 
bered up a mere pile of loose debris (talus) 
four hundred feet high, and inclined at least 
45 to 50. We had to keep near to one 
another, for the boulders were constantly 
loosened by the foot, and went bounding 
down the incline until they reached the bot- 
tom. Heated and panting, we reached the 
top of the lower fall, drank, and plunged our 
heads in the foaming water, until thoroughly 
refreshed. After remaining here nearly an 
hour, we began the ascent to the foot of the 
upper fall. Here the clambering was the 
most difficult and precarious I have ever 
tried ; sometimes climbing up perpendicular 
rock faces, taking advantage of cracks and 
clinging bushes; sometimes along joint- 
cracks, on the dizzy edge of fearful preci- 
pices ; sometimes over rock faces, so smooth 
and highly inclined that we were obliged to 
go on hands and knees. In many places a 
false step would be fatal. There was no trail 
at all; only piles of stones here and there to 
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mark the best route. But when at last we 
arrived, we were amply repaid for our labor. 
Imagine a sheer cliff sixteen hundred feet 
high, and a stream pouring over it. Actually, 
the water seemed to fall out of the very sky 
itself. As I gaze upwards now, there are 
wisps of snowy cloud just on the verge of the 
precipice above; the white spray of the dash- 
ing cataract hangs, also, apparently almost 
motionless on the same verge. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish wisps of spray from wisps 
of clouds. So long a column of water and 
spray is swayed from side to side by the 
wind ; and also, as in all falls, the resistance 
of the rocks at the top, and of the air in the 
whole descent, produces a billowy motion. 
The combination of these two motions, both 
so conspicuous in this fall, is inexpressibly 
graceful. When the column swayed far to 
the left, we ran by on the right, and got be- 
hind the fall, and stood gazing through the 
gauzy veil upon the cliffs on the opposite 
side of the valley. At this season of the year, 
the Yosemite Creek is much diminished in 
volume. It strikes slightly upon the face of 
the cliff about midway up. In the spring 
and autumn, when the river is full, the fall 
must be grand indeed. It is then a clear 
leap of sixteen hundred feet, and the pool 
which it has hollowed out for itself in the 
solid granite is plainly visible twenty to thirty 
feet in advance of the place on which it now 
falls. 

We met here, at the foot of the fall, a real 
typical specimen of a live Yankee. He has, 
he says, a panorama of Yosemite, which he 
expects to exhibit in the Eastern cities. It 
is evident he is ‘‘doing” Yosemite only for 
the purpose of getting materials of lectures 
to accompany his exhibitions. 

Coming down, in the afternoon, the fatigue 
We 
were often compelled to slide down the 
face of rocks in a sitting posture, to the great 
detriment of the rear portion of our trow- 
sers. Reached bottom at half past five 
p. M. Here learned Mr. Muir that 
he would certainly go to Mono with us. 
We were much delighted to hear this. Mr. 
Muir is a gentleman of rare intelligence, of 
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much knowledge of science, particularly of 
botany, which he has made a specialty. 

After arranging our time of departure from 
Yosemite with Mr. Muir, we rode back to 
camp. I enjoyed greatly the ride to camp 
in the cool of the evening. The evening 
view of the valley was very fine, and changing 
at every step. Just before reaching our camp, 
there is a partial, distant view of the Illilou- 
ette Falls—the only one I know of in the 
valley. 

{Our party did not visit the Ililouette 
Falls, but on a subsequent trip to Yosemite 
I did so. The following is a brief descrip- 
tion, taken from my journal, which I intro- 
duce here in order to complete my account 
of the falls of this wondrous valley: 

August 15, 1872.—Started with Mr. Muir 
and my nephew to visit the Illilouette Falls. 
Hearing that there was no trail, and that 
the climb is more difficult even than that to 
the Upper Yosemite, the rest of the party 
“backed out.” We rode up the Merced, on 
the Vernal Fall trail, to the junction of the 
Illilouette Fork. Here we secured our horses, 
and proceeded on foot up the cahon. ‘The 
rise, from this to the foot of the falls, is 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred feet. The 
whole canon is literally filled with huge rock 
fragments —often hundreds of tons in weight 
—brought down from the cliffs at the falls. 
The scramble up the steep ascent over 
these boulders was extremely difficult and 
fatiguing. Oftentimes the creek bed was ut- 
terly impracticable, and we had to climb 
high up the sides of the gorge and down 
again. But we were gloriously repaid for 
our labor. There are beauties about this 
fall which are peculiar, and simply incom- 
parable. It was to me a new experience 
and a peculiar joy. The volume of water, 
when I saw it, was several times greater than 
either Yosemite or Bridal Veil. The stream 
plunges into a narrow chasm, bounded on 
three sides by perpendicular walls nearly 
one thousand feet high. The height of the 
fall is six hundred feet. Like Nevada, the 
fall is not absolutely perpendicular, but 
strikes about half way down on the face of 
the cliff. But instead of striking on pro- 
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iecting ledges and being thus beaten into a 
ereat volume of foam, as in the latter, it 
glides over the somewhat even surface of 
the rock, and is woven into the most exquis- 
ite lace- work, with edging fringe and pendant 
tassels, ever changing and ever delighting. It 
is simply impossible even to conceive, much 
less to describe, the exquisite delicacy and 
tantalizing beauty of the ever changing forms. 
lhe effect produced is not tumultuous excite- 
ment or ecstasy, as by Nevada, but simple, 
pure, almost childish delight. Now, as I 
sit on a great boulder, twenty feet high, right 
in front of the fall, see! the mid-day sun 
shoots its beams through the myriad water 
drops that leap from the top of the cas- 
cade, as it strikes the edge of the cliff. As I 
e upwards, the glittering drops seem to 
pause a moment, high in air, and then de- 
scend like a glorious star-shower. | 
August 6.—Some of the party stiff and 
sore; I am all right. The camp-guard of 
yesterday visited Yosemite Falls today, and 
we stayed in camp. Visited Mirror Lake this 
morning, to see the fine reflection of the sur- 
rounding cliffs in its unruffled waters, in the 
early morning. ‘Took a swim in the lake; 
spent the rest of the morning washing clothes, 
writing letters, and picking and eating rasp- 
berries. 
lo a spectator, the clothes-washing forms 
a very interesting scene. To see us all sit- 
ting down on the rocks, on the banks of the 
eautiful Tenaya River, scrubbing and wring- 
ing and hanging out! It reminds one of the 
exquisite washing scene of Princess Nausicaa 
and her damsels, or of Pharaoh’s daughter 
and her maids. Change the sex, and where 
is the inferiority in romantic interest in our 
Ah, the sex—yes; this makes all the 
difference between the ideal and the com- 
n—between poetry and prose. If it were 
only seven beautiful women, and I, like 
Ulysses, a spectator just waked from sleep 
by their merry peals of laughter! But seven 
rough, bearded fellows! think of it! We 
oked about us, but found no little Moses 
in the bulrushes. So we must e’en take Mr. 
Muir and Hawkins to lead us through the 
wilderness of the high Sierras. 
VoL. VI.—32. 
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In the afternoon we moved camp to our 
previous camping ground at Bridal Veil 
meadow. Soon after leaving camp, Soulé 
and myself, riding together, heard a hollow 
rumbling, then a crashing sound. “Is it 
thunder or earthquake?” As we looked up 
quickly, the white streak down the cliff of 
Glacier Point, and the dust there, rising from 
the valley, revealed the fact that it was the 
falling of a huge rock mass from Glacier 
Point. 

We rode down in the cool of the evening, 
and by moonlight. Took leave of our friends 
in the valley; sad leave of our friends, now 
dear friends, of the valley—the venerable 
and grand Old South Dome, under whose 
shadow we had camped so long; North Dome, 
Washington Column, Royal Arches, Glacier 
Point ; then Yosemite Falls, Sentinel Rock, 
Three Brothers. By this time night had 
closed in, but the moon was near full, and 
the shadows of Cathedral Spires and Cathe- 
dral Rock lay across our path, while the 
grand rock mass of El Capitan shone glori- 
ously white in the moonlight. The ride was 
really enchanting to all, but affected us dif- 
ferently. The young men rode ahead, sing- 
ing in chorus ; I lagged behind and enjoyed 
it in silence. The choral music, mellowed 
by distance, seemed to harmonize with the 
scene, and to enhance its holy stillness. 
About half past eight p. M. we encamped on 
the western side of Bridal Veil meadow. 
After supper we were in fine spirits, contend- 
ed with each other in gymnastic exercises, 
etc.; then gathered hay, made a delightful, 
fragrant bed, and slept dreamlessly. 

August 7, Sunday.—Got up late—6 a. M. 
—as is common everywhere on this day of 
rest. About 11 A. M. took a quiet swim in 
the river. During the rest of the morning I 
sat and enjoyed the fine view of the opening 
or gate of the valley, from the lower side of 
the meadow. There stands the grand old 
El Capitan in massive majesty on the left, 
and Cathedral Rock and the Veiled Bride 
on the right. There is considerable breeze 
today ; and now, while I write, the Bride’s veil 
is wafted from side to side, and sometimes 
lifted until I can almost see the blushing face 
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of the Bride herself—the beautiful spirit of the 
Falls. 

At 3 P. M. went again alone—to the lower 
side of the meadow, and sat down before the 
gate of the valley. From this point I look 
directly through the gate and up the valley. 
There again, rising to the very skies, stands 
the huge mass of El Capitan on one side, and 
on the other side the towering peak of the 
Cathedral, with the Veiled Bride retiring a lit- 
tle back from the too ardent gaze of admira- 
tion; then the cliffs of Yosemite, growing nar- 
rower and lower on each side, beyond. Con- 
spicuous, far in the distance, see! Old South 
Dome and Cloud’s Rest. The sky is per- 
fectly serene, except heavy masses of snow- 
white cumulus, sharply defined against the 
deep blue of the sky, filling the space beyond 
the gate. The wavy motion of the Bride’s 
veil, as I gaze steadfastly upon it, drowses my 
sense; I sit in a kind of delicious dream, 
the scenery unconsciously mingling with it. 

After supper, went again alone into the 
meadow, to enjoy the moonlight view. The 
moon is long risen and ‘near her highest 
noon,” but not yet visible in this deep valley, 
although I am sitting on the extreme northern 
side. Cathedral Rock, and the snowy veil 
of the Bride, and the whole right side of the 
caiion is in deep shade, and its serried mar- 
gin strongly relieved against the bright, 
moonlit sky. On the other side are the 
cliffs of El Capitan, snow-white in the moon- 
light. Above all arches the deep black sky, 
studded with stars gazing quietly downward. 
Here, under the black, arching sky, and 
before the grand cliffs of Yosemite, I lifted 
my heart in humble worship to the great 
God of Nature. 

August 8.—Today we leave Yosemite ; we 
therefore get up very early, intending to 
make anearly start. I go out again into the 
meadow, to take a final farewell view of Yo- 
semite. The sun is just rising ; wonderful, 
warm, transparent golden light (as in Bier- 
stadt’s picture) on E] Capitan; the whole 
other side of the valley in deep, cool shade ; 
the bald head of South Dome glistening in 
the distance. ‘The scene is magnificent. 

But see! just across the Merced river 
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from our camp, a bare trickling of water from 
top to bottom of the perpendicular cliff. | 
have not thought it worth while to mention 
it before, but this is the fall called “ Virgin’s 
Tears.” Poor Virgin ! she seems fassée ; her 
cheeks are seamed and channeled and wrin- 
kled; she wishes she was a Bride, too, and 
had a veil; so near El Capitan, too, but he 
will not look that way. I am sorry I have 
neglected to sing her praises. 

Our horses have feasted so long on this 
meadow that they seem disinclined to be 
caught. P. ’s ill-favored beast, Old 67, 
gave us much trouble. He had to be las- 
sooed at last. We forded the river imme- 
diately at our camp. Found it so deep and 
rough that several of the horses stumbled 
and fell down. We now took Coulterville 
trail; up, up, up, backwards and forwards, 
up, up, up the almost perpendicular side of 
the canon below the gate. The trail often 
runs on a narrow ledge along the almost 
perpendicular cliff. A stumble might pre- 
cipitate both horse and rider one thousand 
feet, to the bottom of the chasm. But the 
horses know this as well as we. They are 
very careful. About the place where Mono 
trail turns sharp back from Coulterville trail, 
Mr. Muir overtook us. Without him 
should have experienced considerable diffi- 
culty ; for the trail being now little used, ex- 
cept by shepherds, is very rough,and so blind 
that it is almost impossible to find it, or, hav- 
ing found it, to keep it. 

Made about fourteen miles, and by 2 P. M. 
reached a meadow near the top of Three 
Brothers. Here we camped for the night in 
a most beautiful grove of spruce (Picea am- 
abilis and grandts) chose our sleeping places, 
cut branches of spruce, and made the most 
delightful elastic and aromatic beds, and 
spread our blankets in preparation for night. 
After dinner lay down on our blankets, and 
gazed up through the magnificent tall spruces 
into the deep, blue sky and the gathering 
Mr. Muir gazes 
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masses of white clouds. 
and gazes, and cannot get his fill. He is a 
most passionate lover of nature. Plants, and 
flowers, and forests, and sky, and clouds, and 
mountains seem actually to haunt his im- 
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agination. He seems to revel in the free- 
dom of this life. I have talked much with 
him today about the probable manner in 
which Yosemite was formed. He _ fully 
agrees with me that the peculiar cleavage of 
the rock is a most important point, which 
must not be left out of account. He farther 
believes that the valley has been wholly 
formed by causes still in operation in the 
Sierra—that the Merced glacier and the Mer- 
ced river and its branches, when we take 
into consideration the peculiar cleavage, and 
also the rapidity with which the fallen and 
falling boulders from the cliffs are disin- 
tegrated into dust, has done the whole work. 
The perpendicularity is the result of cleav- 
age; the want of talus is the result of the 
rapidity of disintegration, and the recency 
of the disappearance of the glacier. I dif- 
fer from him only in attributing far more to 
e-glacial action. 
| may, I think, appropriately introduce 
here my observations on the evidence of 
glacial actionin Yosemite. It is well known 
that a glacier once came down the Tenaya 
Caiion. I shall probably see abundant evi- 
dence of this high up this caion, tomorrow 
and the next day. That this glacier extended 
into the Yosemite has been disputed, but is 
most certain. Mr. Muir also tells me that 
i the top of Nevada Falls there are unmis- 
ble evidences (polishings and scorings) 
1. glacier. There is no doubt, therefore, 
t anciently a glacier came down each of 
Did they meet and forma 
Yosemite glacier? From the projecting, 
rocky point which separates the Tenaya from 
the Nevada cafion there is a pile of boulders 
and debris running out into the valley near 
Lamon’s garden, like a continuation of the 
oint. Mr. Muir thinks this unmistakably 
a central moraine, formed by the union of 
the Tenaya and Nevada glaciers. I did not 
examine it carefully. Again, there are two 
lakes in the lower Tenaya Cajon: viz, Mir- 
ror Lake, and a smaller lake lower down. 
Below Mirror Lake, and again below the 
smaller lake, there is an immense heap of 
boulders and rubbish. Are not these piles 
terminal moraines, and have not the lakes 
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been formed by the consequent damming of 
the waters of Tenaya? These lakes are fill- 
ing up. It seems probable that the meadow, 
also, on which we camped has been formed 
in the same way, by a moraine just below 
the meadow, marked by a pile of debris there, 
also. Whether the succession of meadows 
in the Yosemite, of which the Bridal Veil 
meadow is the lowest, have been similarly 
formed, requires and really deserves further 
investigation. I strongly incline to the be- 
lief that they have been, and that a glacier 
once filled Yosemite. I observed other evi- 
dences, but I must visit this valley again and 
examine more carefully. 

After discussing these high questions with 
Mr. Muir for some time, we walked to the 
edge of the Yosemite chasm, and out on 
the projecting point of Three Brothers, called 
Eagle Point. Here we had our last, and cer- 
tainly one of the most magnificent views of 
the valley and the high Sierras. I can only 
name the points which are in view, and leave 
the reader to fill out the picture. As we look 
up the valley, to the near left are the Yosem- 
ite Falls, but not a very good view; then 
Washington Column, North Dome; then 
grand old South Dome. The view of this 
grand feature of Yosemite is here magnifi- 
cent. It is seen in half profile. Its round- 
ed head, its perpendicular rock face, its tow- 
ering height, and its massive proportions are 
well seen. As the eye travels round to the 
right, next comes the Nevada Fall (Vernal is 
not seen) ; then, in succession, the peaks on 
the opposite side of the valley, Glacier Point, 
Sentinel Dome, Sentinel Rock, Cathedral 
Spires and Cathedral Rock ; then, crossing 
the valley and behind us, is El Capitan. In 
the distance, the peaks of the Sierras, Mount 
Hoffman, Cathedral Peak, Cloud’s Rest, 
Mount Starr King, Mount Clark, and Os- 
trander’s Rocks are seen. Below, the whole 
valley, like a green carpet, and Merced Riv- 
er, like a beautiful vine, winding through. 
We remained and enjoyed the view by sun- 
light, bytwilight, and by moonlight. We then 
built a huge fire on the extreme summit. In- 
stantly, answering fires were built in almost 
every part of the valley. We shouted and 
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received answer. We fired guns and pistols, 
and heard reports in return. I counted the 
time between flash and report, and found it 
nine to ten seconds. ‘This would make the 
distance about two miles in an air line. 

During the night, some of the horses, not 
having been staked, wandered away, and 
some of the party were out two hours recov- 
ering them. ‘They found them several miles 
on their way back to the fat pasture of Bri- 
dal Veil meadow. On my fragrant, elastic 
bed of spruce boughs, and wrapped head 
and ears in my blankets, I knew nothing of 
all this until morning. 

Coming out of the Yosemite today, Mr. 
Muir pointed out to me, and I examined the 
Torreya (California nutmeg). Fruit solitary, 
at extreme end of spray, nearly the color, 
shape, and size of a green-gage plum, and yet 
aconifer. ‘THe morphology of the fruit would 
be interesting. 

August 9.—I am cook again today. My 
bread this morning was voted excellent. In- 
deed, it was as light and spongy as any bread 
I ever ate. About 12 M. we saw a shep- 
herd’s camp, and rode up in hopes of buying 
a sheep. No one at home, but there is 
much sheep meat hanging about and drying. 
As we came nearer, a delicious fragrance as- 
sailed our nostrils. What could it be? 
Here is a pot, nearly buried in the hot ash- 
es, and closely covered. Wonder what is in 
it? Letussee. On our removing the cover, 
a fragrant steam arose, which fairly over- 
came the scruples of several of the party. 
Mutton stew, deliciously seasoned! Mr. 
Muir, who had been a shepherd himself, and 
had attended sheep here last year, and was 
thoroughly acquainted with shepherds’ habits, 
assured us that we might eat without com- 
punction—that the she herds would be 
pleased rather than displeased—that they had 
more mutton than they knew what to do 
with. Upon this assurance, we all fell to, for 
we were very hungry, and the stew quickly 
disappeared. While we were yet wiping our 
mustaches, the shepherd appeared, and was 
highly amused and pleased at our extrava- 
gant praises of his stew. We went on a lit- 
tle farther, and stopped for noon at a small, 
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open meadow. While I was cooking dinner, 
Hawkins baught and butchered a fat sheep. 
We expect to live upon mutton until we cross 
the Sierra. 

This afternoon we went onto Lake Tena- 
ya. The trail is very blind, in most cases de- 
tectible only by the blazing of trees, and very 
rough. We traveled most of the way ona 
high ridge. When within about two miles of 
our destination, from the brow of the moun- 
tain ridge upon which we had been traveling, 
Lake Tenaya burst upon our delighted vis- 
ion, its placid surface set like a gem amongst 
magnificent mountains, the most conspicuous 
of which are Mount Hoffman group, on the 
left, and Cathedral Peak, beyond the lake. 
From this point we descended to the margin 
of the lake, and encamped at 5 P. M. at the 
lower end, in a fine grove of tamaracks, near 
an extensive and beautiful meadow. 

After supper, I went with Mr. Muir and sat 
on a high rock, jutting into the lake. It 
was full moon. I never saw a more delight- 
ful scene. ‘This little lake, one mile long, 
and one half mile wide, is actually embos- 
omed in the mountains, being surrounded by 
rocky eminences two thousand feet high, of 
the most picturesque forms, which come 
down to the very water’s edge. The deep 
stillness of the night, the silvery light and 
deep shadows of the mountains, the reflec- 
tion on the water, broken into thousands of 
glittering points by the ruffled surface, the 
gentle lapping of the wavelets upon the rocky 
shore—all these seemed exquisitely harmon- 
ized with each other; and the grand harmony 
made answering music in our hearts. Grad- 
ually the lake surface became quiet and mir- 
ror-like, and the exquisite surrounding scen- 
ery was seen double. For an hour we re 
mained sitting in silent enjoyment of this de- 
licious scene, which we reluctantly left to go 
to bed. ‘Tenaya Lake is about eight thou- 
sand feet above sea-level. The night air, 
therefore, is very cool. 

I noticed in many places today, especially 
as we approached Lake Tenaya, the polish- 
ings and scorings of ancient glaciers. In 
many places we found broad, flat masses, so 
polished that our horses could hardly main- 
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tain their footing in passing over them. It 
is wonderful that in granite so decomposable 
these old glacial surfaces should remain as 
fresh as the day they were left by the glacier. 
But if ever the polished surface scales off, 
then the disintegration proceeds asusual. The 
destruction of these surfaces by sealing is, 
in fact, continually goingon. Whitney thinks 
the polished surface is hardened by pressure 
of the glacier. I cannot think so. The 
smoothing, I think, prevents the retention of 
water, and thus prevents the rotting. - Like 
the rusting of iron, which is hastened by 
roughness, and still more by rust, and re- 
tarded, or even prevented, by cleaning and 
polishing, so rotting of rock is hastened by 
roughness, and still more by beginning to 
rot, and retarded or prevented by grinding 
down to the sound rock, and then polishing. 

August ro,—Early start this morning for 
Soda Springs and Mount Dana. Ph 
and his mare entertained us while getting 
off, with an amusing bucking scene. The 
interesting performance ended with the 
grand climacteric feat of flying head foremost 
over the head of the horse, turning a somer- 
sault in the air, and alighting safely on the 

After this exhilarating diversion, we 
proceeded on our way, following the trail on 
the right hand of the lake. Onward we go, 
in single file, I leading the pack, over the 
roughest and most precipitous trail (if trail it 
can be called) I ever saw. At one moment 
we lean forward, holding to the horse’s mane, 
until our noses are between the horse’s ears ; 
at the next, we stand in the stirrups, with 
our backs leaning hard against the roll of 
blankets behind the saddle. Thus we pass, 
dividing our attention between the difficul- 
ties of the way and the magnificence of the 
scenery, until 12 M., when we reach Soda 
Springs, in the splendid meadows of the up- 
per Tuolumne river. 

Our trail this morning has been up the 
Tenaya Canon, over the divide, and into the 
Tuolumne Valley. There is abundant evi- 
dence of an immense former glacier, coming 
from Mount Dana and Mount Lyell group, 
filling the Tuolumne Valley, overrunning the 
divide, and sending a branch down the Te- 
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naya Cafion. The rocks in and about Te- 
naya Cafion are everywhere scored and pol- 
ished. We had to dismount and lead over 
some of these polished surfaces. The horses’ 
feet slipped and sprawled in every direction, 
but none fell. A conspicuous feature of the 
scenery on Lake Tenaya is a granite knob, 
eight hundred feet high, at the upper end of 
the lake, and in the middle of the canon. 
This knob is bare, destitute of vegetation, 
round and polished to the very top. It has 
evidently been enveloped in the icy mass, 
and its shape has been determined by it. We 
observed similar scorings and polishings on 
the sides of the cahon to an equal and even 
much greater height. Splendid view of the 
double peaks of the Cathedral from Tenaya 
Lake and from the trail. Looking back 
from the trail soon after leaving the lake, we 
saw a conspicuous and very picturesque peak, 
with a vast amphitheater with precipitous 
sides, to the north, filled with a grand mass 
of snow, evidently the fountain of an ancient 
tributary of the Tenaya Glacier. We called 
this Coltseam Peak. So let it be called here- 
after, to the end of time. 

The Tuolumne meadow is a beautiful 
grassy plain of great extent, thickly enam- 
eled with flowers, and surrounded with the 
most magnificent scenery. Conspicuous 
amongst the hundreds of peaks visible are 
Mount Dana, with its grand, symmetrical out- 
line, and purplish red color; Mount Gibbs, 
of gray granite; Mount Lyell and its group 
of peaks, upon which great masses of snow 
still lie; and the wonderfully picturesque 
group of sharp, inaccessible peaks (viz, Uni- 
corn Peak, Cathedral Peaks, etc.), forming 
the Cathedral group. 

Soda Springs is situated on the northern 
margin of the Tuolumne meadow. It con- 
sists of several springs of ice-cold water, bub- 
bling up from the top of a low reddish 
mound. Each spring itself issues from the 
top of a small subordinate mound. ‘The 
mound consists of carbonate of lime, col- 
ored with iron deposited from the water. 
The water contains principally carbonates of 
lime and iron dissolved in excess of carbon- 
ic acid, which escapes in large quantities 
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in bubbles. It possibly also contains car- 
bonate of soda. It is very pungent and de- 
lightful to the taste. 

About 3 p. M. began saddling up, intend- 
ing to go to Mount Dana. Heavy clouds 
have been gathering for some time past. 
Low mutterings of thunder have also been 
heard. But we had already been so accus- 
tomed to the same, without rain, in the Yo- 
semite, that we thought nothing of it. We 
had already saddled and some had mounted 
when the storm burst upon us. “ Our pro- 
visions—sugar, tea, salt, flour, etc.—must be 
kept dry!” shouted Hawkins. We hastily 
dismounted, constructed a sort of shed of 
blankets and india rubber cloths, and threw 
our provisions under it. Now began peal 
after peal of thunder in an almost continu- 
ous roar, and floods of rain. We all crept 
under the temporary shed, but not before 
we had gotten pretty well soaked. So much 
delayed, that we were now debating, after the 
rain, whether we had not better remain here 
over night. Some were urgent for pushing 
on, others equally so for staying. Just at 
this juncture, when the debate ran high, a 
shout, ‘* Hurrah !” turned all eyes in the same 
direction. Hawkins and Mr. Muir had 
scraped up the dry leaves underneath a huge 
prostrate tree, set fire, and piled on fuel, and 
already, see—a glorious blaze! This inci- 
dent decided the question at once. With a 
shout we all ran for fuel, and piled on log 
after log until the blaze rose twenty feet high. 
Before, shivering, crouching, and miserable ; 
now, joyous and gloriously happy. 

The storm did not last more than an hour. 
After it the sun came out and flooded all 
the landscape with liquid gold. I sat alone 
at some distance from the camp, and watched 
the successive changes of. the scene—first 
the blazing sunlight, flooding meadow and 
mountain ; then the golden light on moun- 
tain peaks, and then the lengthening shad- 
ows on the valley ; then a roseate bloom dif- 
fused over sky and air, over mountain and 
meadow—oh, how exquisite! I never saw 
the like before. Last, the creeping shadow 
of night, descending and enveloping all. 

The Tuolumne meadows are celebrated 
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for their fine pasturage. Some twelve thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand sheep are now pas- 
tured here. They are divided into flocks of 
about two thousand five hundred to three 
thousand. I was greatly interested in watch- 
ing the management of these flocks, each by 
means of a dog. The intelligence of the 
dog is perhaps nowhere more conspicuous. 
The sheep we bought yesterday is entirely 
gone—eaten up in one day. We bought an- 
other here, a fine, large, fat one. In an hour 
it was butchered, quartered, and a portion on 
the fire, cooking. After a very hearty sup- 
per, we hung up our blankets about our 
campfire to dry, while we ourselves gathered 
around it to enjoy its delicious warmth. 
By request of the party, I gave a familiar lec- 
ture, or rather talk, on the subject of glaciers 
and the glacial phenomena we had seen on 
the way. 


LecrURE ON GLACIERS AND THE GLACIAL 
PHENOMENA OF THE SIERRAS. 


In certain countries, where the mountains 
rise into the region of perpetual snow, and 
where other conditions, especially abundant 
moisture, are present, we find enormous 
masses of ice occupying the valleys, extend- 
ing far below the snow-cap, and slowly mov- 
ing downward. Such moving, icy extensions 
of the perpetual snow-cap are called glaciers. 

It is easy to see that both the existence 
of glaciers and their downward motion are 
necessary to satisfy the demands of the great, 
universal Law of Circulation. For in coun- 
tries where glaciers exist, the amount of snow 
which falls on mountain tops is far greater 
than the waste of the same by melting and 
evaporation in the same region. ‘The snow, 
therefore, would accumulate without limit if 
it did not move down to lower regions, where 
the excess is melted and returned again to 
the general circulation of meteoric waters. 

In the Alps, glaciers are now found ten to 
fifteen miles long, one to three miles wide, 
and five hundred to six hundred feet thick. 
They often reach four thousand feet below 
the snow level, and their rate of motion 
varies from a few inches to several feet per 
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day. In grander mountains, such as the 
Himalayas and Andes, they are found of 
much greater size ; while in Greenland and 
the Antarctic Continent, the whole surface of 
the country is completely covered, two thou- 
sand to three thousand feet deep, with an éce 
sheet, moulding itself on the inequalities of 
surface, and moving slowly seaward, to break 
off there into masses which form é«edbergs. 
The icy, instead of szowy, condition of gla- 
ciers, is the result of pressure, together with 
successive thawings and freezings. Snow is 
thus slowly compacted into glacier-ice. 
Although glaciers are in continual motion 
downward, yet the lower end, or foot, never 
reaches below a certain point; and under 
unchanging conditions, this point remains 
fixed. ‘The reason is obvious. The glacier 
may be regarded as being under the influ- 
ence of two opposite forces ; the downward 
motion tending ever to lengthen, and the melt- 
ing tending ever to shorten it. High up the 
mountain the motion is in excess, but as the 
melting power of the sun and air increases 
downward, there must be a place where the 
motion and the melting balance each other. 
At this point will be found the foot. It is 
called the lower limit of the glacier. Its 
position, of course, varies in different coun- 
tries, and may even reach the sea coast, in 
which case icebergs are formed. Annual 
changes of temperature do not affect the po- 
sition of the foot of the glacier, but secular 
changes cause it to advance or retreat. Dur- 
ing periods of increasing cold and moisture, 
the foot advances, pushing before it the ac- 
cumulating debris. During periods of in- 
creasing heat and dryness, it retreats, leaving 
its previously accumulated debris lower down 
the valley. But whether the /vof of the gla- 
cier be stationary or advancing or retreating, 
the matter of the glacier, and therefore all 
the debris lying on its surface, is in continual 
motion downward. Since glaciers are lim- 
ited by melting, it is evident that a river 
springs from the foot of every glacier. 
J/oraines.—On the surface, and about the 
foot of glaciers, are always found immense 
piles of heterogeneous debris, consisting of 
rock fragments of all sizes, mixed with earth. 
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These are called moraines. On the surface, 
the most usual form and place isa long heap, 
often twenty to fifty feet high, along each 
side, next the bounding cliffs. These are 
called /ateral moraines. They are ruins of 
the crumbling cliffs on each side, drawn out 
into continuous line by the motion of the 
glacier. If glaciers are without tributaries, 
these lateral moraines are all the debris on 
their surface ; but if glaciers have tributaries, 
then the two interior lateral moraines of the 
tributaries are carried down the middle of 
the glacier as a medial moraine. ‘There isa 
medial moraine for every tributary. In com- 
plicated glaciers, therefore, the whole surface 
may be nearly covered with debris. All these 
materials, whether lateral or medial, are borne 
slowly onward by the motion of the glacier, 
and finally deposited at its foot in the form 
of a huge, irregularly crescentic pile of debris 
known as the “erminal moraine. If a glacier 
runs from a rocky gorge out on a level plain, 
then the lateral moraines may be dropped 
on either side, forming parallel debris piles, 
confining the glacier. 

Laws of Glacial Motion.—Glaciers do not 
slide down their beds like solid bodies, but 
run down in the manner of a body half solid, 
half liquid ; ¢. e., in the manner of a stream of 
stiffly viscous substance. ‘Thus, while a gla- 
cier slides over its bed, yet the upper layers 
move faster, and therefore slide over the 
lower layers. Again, while the whole mass 
moves down, rubbing on the bounding 
sides, yet the middle portions move faster, 
and therefore slide on the marginal portions. 
Lastly, while a glacier moves over smaller 
inequalities of bed and bank like a solid, yet 
it conforms to and moulds itself upon the 
larger inequalities like a liquid. Also, its 
motion down steep slopes is greater than 
over level reaches. Thus, glaciers, like rivers, 
have their narrows and their lakes, their 
rapids and their stiller portions, their deeps 
and their shallows. In a word, a glacier is 
a stream, its motion is viscoid, and for the 
practical purposes of the geologist, it may 
be regarded as a very stiffly viscous body. 

Glaciers as a Geological Agent.—Glaciers, 
like rivers, wear away the surfaces over which 
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they pass; transport materials, and deposit 
them in their course or at their termination. 
But in all these respects the effects of glacial 
action are very characteristic, and cannot be 
mistaken for those of any other agent. 

Erosion.—The cutting or wearing power 
of glaciers is very great ; not only on account 
of their great weight, but also because they 
carry, fixed firmly in their lower surfaces, 
and therefore between themselves and their 
beds, rock fragments of all sizes, which act 
as their graving tools. These fragments are 
partly torn off from their rocky beds in their 
course, but principally consist of top-debris, 
which finds its way to the bottom through 
fissures, or else is engulfed in the viscous 
mass on the sides. Armed with these grav- 
ing tools, a glacier behaves toward smaller in- 
equalities like a solid body, planing them 
down to a smooth surface, and marking the 
smooth surface thus made with straight par- 
allel scratches. But to large inequalities it 
behaves like a viscous liquid, conforming to 
their surfaces, while it smooths and scratches 
them. It moulds itself upon large promi- 
nences, and scoops out large hollows, at the 
same time smoothing, rounding, and scoring 
them. ‘These smooth, rounded, scored sur- 
faces, and these scooped-out rock-basins, are 
very characteristic of glacial action. We 
have passed over many such smooth surfaces 
this morning. The scooped-out rock-basins, 
when left by the retreating glacier, become 
beautiful lakes. Lake Tenaya is probably 
such a lake. 

Transportation.—The carrying power of 
river currents has a definite relation to ve- 
locity. To carry rock-fragments of many 
tons’ weight requires an almost incredible ve- 
locity. Glaciers, on the contrary, carry on 
their surfaces with equal ease fragments of 
all sizes, even up to hundreds of tons weight. 
Again, boulders carried by water currents 
are always bruised and rounded, while gla- 
ciers carry them safely and lay them down 
in their original angular condition. Again, 
river currents always leave boulders in se- 
cure position, while glaciers may set them 
down gently by the melting of the ice, in in- 
secure positions, as /alanced stones. There- 
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fore, large, angular boulders, different from 
the country rock, and especially if in inse- 
cure positions, are very characteristic of gla- 
cial action. 

Deposit : Terminal Moraine.—As already 
seen, all materials accumulated on the face 
of a glacier, or pushed along on the bed be- 
neath, find their final place at the foot, and, 
therefore form the terminai moraine. If a 
glacier recedes, it leaves its terminal moraine, 
and makes a new one at the new position of 
its foot. Terminal moraines, therefore, are 
very characteristic signs of the former posi- 
tion of a glacier’s foot. They are recognized 
by their irregular, crescentic form, the mixed 
nature of their materials, and the entire want 
of stratification or sorting. Behind the ter- 
minal moraines of retired glaciers accumu- 
late the waters of the river that flows from 
its foot, and thus, again, form lakes. Gla- 
cial lakes—z. ¢., lakes formed by the action 
of former glaciers—are, therefore, of two 
kinds, viz: 1, The filling of scooped-out 
rock-basins ; 2, The accumulation of water 
behind old terminal moraines. The first are 
found, usually, high up; the second, lower 
down the old glacial valleys. 

Glacial Epoch in California.—It is by 
means of these signs that geologists have 
proved that at a period very ancient in hu- 
man, but very recent in geological chronol- 
ogy, glaciers were greatly extended in regions 
where they still exist, and existed in great 
numbers and size in regions where they no 
longer exist. This period is called the Gla- 
cial Epoch. Now, during this Glacial Epoch, 
the whole of the high Sierra region was cov- 
ered with an ice-mantle, from which ran 
great glacial streams far down the slopes on 
either side. We have already seen evidences 
of some of these ancient glaciers on this, the 
western slope. After crossing Mono Pass, 
we shall doubtless see evidences of those 
which occupied the eastern slope. In our 
ride, yesterday and today, we crossed the 
track of some of these ancient glaciers. 
From where we now sit, we can follow with 
the eye their pathways. A great glacier (the 
Tuolumne Glacier) once filled this beautiful 
meadow, and its icy flood covered the spot 
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where we now sit. It was fed by several 
tributaries. One from Mount Lyell, another 
from Mono Pass, and still another from 
Mount Dana, which uniting just above Soda 
Springs, the swollen stream enveloped yon- 
der granite knobs, five hundred feet high, 
standing directly in its path, smoothing and 
rounding them on every side, and leaving 
them in form like a turtle’s back ; then com- 
ing further down overflowed its banks at the 
lowest point of yonder ridge—one thousand 
feet high—which we crossed this morning ; 
and after sending an overflow stream down 
Tenaya Cajion, the main stream passed on 
down the Tuolumne Cajon, into and beyond 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley. From its head foun- 
tain, in Mount Lyell, this glacier may be 
traced forty miles. 

The overflow branch which passed down 
the Tenaya Cafion, after gathering tributaries 
from the region of Cathedral Peaks, and 
enveloping, smoothing, and rounding the 
grand granite knobs which we saw this morn- 
ing just above Lake Tenaya, scooped out 
that lake basin, and swept on its way to the 
Yosemite. There itunited with other streams, 
from Little Yosemite and Nevada Cajons, 
and from Illilouette, to form the Great Yo- 
semite Glacier, which probably filled that 
valley to the brim, and passed on down the 
cahon of the Merced. This glacier, in its 
subsequent retreat, left many imperfect ter- 
minal moraines, which are still detectible as 
rough debris piles just below the meadows. 
Behind these moraines accumulated water, 
forming lakes, which have gradually filled up 
and formed meadows. Some, as Mirror 
Lake, have not yet filled up. The meadows 
of Yosemite, and the lakes and meadows of 
Tenaya Fork, upon which our horses grazed 
while we were at “University Camp,” were 
formed in this way. You must have ob- 
served that these lakes and meadows are sep- 
arated by higher ground, composed of coarse 
debris. All the lakes and meadows of this 
high Sierra region were formed in this way. 
he region of good grazing is also the region 
of former glaciers. 

Erosion in High Sierra Region.—The ero- 
sion to which this whole high Sierra region 
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has been subjected, in geological times, is 
something almost incredible. It is a com- 
mon popular notion that mountain peaks 
are upheaved. No one can look about him 
observantly in this high Sierra region and 
retain such a notion. Every peak and val- 
ley now within our view—all that constitutes 
the grand scenery upon which we now ld&6k— 
is the result wholly of evoston—of mountain 
sculpture. Mountain chains are, indeed, 
formed by igneous agency; but they are 
afterwards sculptured into forms of beauty by 
rain. But even this gives as yet no ade- 
quate idea of the immensity of this erosion. 
Not only are all the grand peaks now within 
view, Cathedral Peaks, Unicorn Peak, Mount 
Lyell, Mount Gibbs, Mount Dana, the result 
of simple inequality of erosion, but it is al- 
most certain that the slates which form the 
foothills, and over whose upturned edges we 
passed from Snelling to Clark’s, and whose 
edges we again see, forming the highest 
crests on the very margin of the eastern 
slope, originally covered the granite of this 
whole region many thousand feet deep. 
Erosion has removed it entirely, and bitten 
deep into the underlying granite. Now, you 
are not to imagine that the whole, but cer- 
tainly a large portion of this erosion and the 
final touches of this sculpturing, have been 
accomplished by the glacial action which I 
have endeavored to explain. 


About 9 Pp. M., our clothing still damp, we 
rolled ourselves in our damp blankets, lay 
upon the still wet ground, and went to sleep. 
I slept well, and suffered no inconvenience. 

To any one wishing really to enjoy camp-life 
among the high Sierras, I know no place 
more delightful than Soda Springs. Being 
about nine thousand feet above the sea, the 
air is deliciously cool and bracing, and the 
water, whether of the spring or of the river, is 
almost ice-cold and the former is a gentle ; 
tonic. The scenery is nowhere more glori- 
ous. Add to this, inexhaustible pasturage 
for horses, and plenty of mutton, and trout 
abundant in the river, and what more can 


pleasure-seekers want ? 
Joseph Le Conte. 
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WiLLow TreEE, O Willow Tree, 
Why cast down so utterly? 
Earth’s heart freed from frosty rest 
Beats beneath her grassy breast, 
And the warm blood of her veins 
To thy topmost limb attains ; 

Sky is blue with June—the sun 
Thrills each other leafy one. 
Sunlight chiding shunneth thee, 
Willow Tree, O Willow Tree! 


Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 

Thine is silent threnody. 

Speechless motion of thy leaves 

On the grass a darkness weaves. 
Men are dreamers of a dream, 

Life is myth, and fate supreme, 
Earth a mound-scarred tomb to thee, 
Willow Tree, O Willow Tree! 


Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 

I inhale thy sympathy. 

I did lay a loved form low 
"Neath the frozen turf and snow. 
Lids like fringéd petals drew 
Close for aye o’er hearts of blue. 
Smiles that lit her latest breath 
Lingered on in waxen death. 

I became like unto thee, 

Willow Tree, O Willow Tree ! 


Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 

Peace to futile elegy! 

Winter’s day of anguish done, 

Sky is blue with June—the sun 
Brings new blossoms where the blast 
Rent the dead leaves of the past. 
June doth stir my sluggish blood, 
Life again with hopes shall bud; 

All my grief I bury deep 

In thy drooping, sunless sleep. 


Alas, I shall come oft to thee, 
Willow Tree, O Willow Tree! 


Hitlbur Larremore. 
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THE WYOMING 


Ir is not the purpose of this article to ex- 
cuse the recent assaults upon Chinamen in 
Wyoming, and those threatened in Washing- 
ton Territory. It is repugnant to the sense 
of justice of Americans, as it is to their 
humanitarian ideas, to make the individual 
suffer for the inconvenience or disasters pro- 
duced by the masses. The number of per- 
sons who have taken pleasure in the annoy- 
ance of individual Chinamen in California, 
or have contributed to it, is comparatively 
very small, while the number of those who 
seriously deprecate the influx of this race, 
and seek to resist it, is overwhelming. It 
does not follow, as some of our Eastern crit- 
ics seem to believe, that because the Pacific 
Coast people are nearly a unit against Chi- 
nese immigration, and demand of the national 
government adequate measures to prevent it, 
they are ready with the bowie knife and 
torch to massacre and expel the Chinamen 
now in their midst. On the contrary, there 
would probably be as large a vote cast against 
such illegal violence upon the Chinese, if 
occasion offered, as there has heretofore 
been, and would again be, cast for their perma- 
nent exclusion. There is no necessary con- 
nection between acts of cowardly aggression 
upon Chinamen, and earnest opposition to 
the influx of this race to our shores. In 
fact, the clear-sighted opponents of Chinese 
immigration see that every criminal act of 
oppression of this people tends to excite sym- 
pathy for them in Eastern circles, and fur- 
nishes arguments deemed to be conclusive 
by a class of minds, why legislative measures 
to keep them out should be defeated. 

An Eastern senator, eminent for ability and 
personally very estimable, recently took oc- 
casion to speak bitterly of the late assault 
upon Chinese in Wyoming, and to class the 
Opposition to the incoming of this people 
therewith. From the imperfect report of the 
speech of the gentleman in question that 
has reached the writer, this seems to have 
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been its tenor; and this inference is sup- 
ported by formerly expressed views of the 
orator on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate. It would probably be impossible to 
convince Mr. Hoar that the vast majority of 
the people of the Pacific Coast, who contest 
Chinese immigration inch by inch by lawful 
means, detest as bitterly as any of his audi- 
tors could any personal assaults upon them. 
Yet this is true ; and our Eastern legislators 
can never comprehend this question until 
they are able to draw a distinction between 
the desire of this people to peacefully and 
lawfully extirpate a great evil, as they see it, 
and the reckless and unthinking impulse of 
a minority, that is impatient under Chinese 
absorption of its means of livelihood. 

It is true that such peaceful and lawful op- 
position to Chinese immigration is consid- 
ered to be in itself an offense by our radical 
opponents ; differing only in degree, not in 
kind, from the crimes of violence to which 
we refer. It is unreasonable and unjust hos- 
tility to the bettering of the condition of a 
part of the human family! It is in defiance 
of God’s law, who has “made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth!” It is contrary 
to the traditions of the fathers of the repub- 
lic, who made this land the home of the op- 
pressed of all nations! We are, therefore, 
inhuman, irreligious, and unpatriotic, because 
we would exclude the Chinese; and what 
more are those who put the torch to the hut 
of the Chinaman, and shoot him as he flees 
over the hills? These prepossessions against 
us seem to those holding them to be ground- 
ed so deeply upon principle, that any argu- 
ment drawn from the peculiarities of the 
Chinese, their modes of life and acting, their 
propagation of disease and bad morals, their 
absorption of the means of living, and exclu- 
sion of white labor from employment, their 
unassimilability to the American, their contin- 
uance as strangers in the land after years of 
residence, their entire want of characteris- 
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tics (except industry) desirable in citizenship, 
and the overwhelming numbers in which 
they may be poured upon us; all these and 
other kindred considerations are deemed as 
touching only expediency, and are unworthy 
of consideration when absolute right is in 
question. Were it not too serious, it would 
be amusing, to observe how all such practi- 
cal objections to Chinese influx are waived 
aside by the opponents of restrictive meas- 
ures. ‘The writer once procured photographs 
of lepers who were about being sent back 
to China, certainly hideous and repulsive to 
the last degree, and exhibited these pictures 
to senators as an evidence of one of the 
dangers to which the United States is ex- 
posed, by allowing the unrestrained coming 
of Mongolians. The only observation he 
obtained from the worthy gentlemen referred 
to was that it was wrong to hold up to ridi- 
cule these unfortunate beings. If ridicule 
had been the object, the observation would 
have been just. As illustrating the intro- 
duction of a new and terribly loathsome dis- 
ease—new to the United States, but as sure- 
ly accompanying the Chinese as do the smell 
of opium and sandal-wood—the evidence 
presented was worthy of deeper study. 

As the mixture of the elements of the old 
Asiatic civilization with those of our newer 
civilization distributes to the latter the seeds 
of this mysterious disease, so it involves con- 
sequences to the political and social health 
of our people. The insensibility of our op- 
ponents to both is akin. Yet the fact that 
the presence of Chinese in the workshops, 
in the mines, in all agricultural pursuits, 
leads to more or less frequent riots, in which 
they are killed or their houses burned, is a 
reason why they should not be allowed to 
come in numbers. While the law should 
protect them when here, and put down as 
enemies of society those who molest them, 
public policy dictates that public peaceshould 
not be made to rest solely on the strength 
and omnipresence of the law. In semi-des- 
potic countries, where a large military force 
is always at hand, and the ordinary agents 
of the law are numerous, and organized for 
the work, it is possible to rely upon force to 
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compel obedience and submission to what 
the ruler may dictate. But this republic is 
not organized upon that plan, and is unable 
to cope with difficulties that arise from sud- 
den gusts of popular passion. It must re- 
move causes of discontent, when possible, 
rather than rely upon suppressing it. 

It is a singular fact that the Chinese, go 
where they will, soon become objects of in- 
tense dislike to native races. While it is 
difficult to detect all the subtle causes of this 
dislike, some of them lie on the surface. 
These have been urged over and over again, 
in all forms of explanation and with all ear- 
nestness of spirit, by the people of this coast, 
with but partial effect upon the dull ears of 
Eastern legislators and executive officers. 
But one feature that follows Chinese immi- 
gration is now developing itself in the United 
States, repressed by law and public opinion 
in great measure; but nevertheless ominous 
of future mischief, as the Chinese greatly in- 
crease in numbers, and make the conditions 
of life harder for the white laborer. Where 
the Chinese go, the latter can get the neces- 
saries of life for their families only in compe- 
tition with them, and the Chinese are not 
burdened with such encumbrances. Family 
life is practically unknown to the Chinese in 
America. Only one wilfully blind can fail 
to see that the Caucasian race will not allow 
itself to be expelled from this country, or to- 
tally impoverished, without a bloody struggle 
to prevent it. If the law does not measure 
the difficulty and obviate it, the laboring 
masses will. This is not a threat; it is a 
prophecy. Such opposition is not a new 
feature elsewhere; though the conditions 
under which it has been active have been 
unfavorable to success. The Chinese are 
expert colonizers. They have crowded their 
way into all the islands and countries neigh- 
boring to them by their numbers and per- 
sistency ; but this only after the avant-garde 
had been many times massacred by the in- 
furiated natives, desirous of keeping alien 
hordes out oftheir country. Massacres have 
never deterred the Chinese. They seem 
rather to have stimulated their immigration. 
New ranks of Chinamen have always stepped 
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readily into the place of those falling, and 
so the invasions have gone on until resistance 
was futile. Thus it has been in localities in 
the vicinity of China. In this remote re- 
gion there is better chance that violent ob- 
struction might succeed. Yet the demorali- 
zation consequent to our own people would 
be a fearful price to pay for a victory so 
gained, and it is to be deprecated on every 
ground of humanity and every principle of 
self-interest. The alternative is exclusion by 
law, and the measurable success which has at- 
tended the imperfect restrictive law now in 


force gives promise of complete success when 
a better law is enacted. 

Those who condemn the conduct of the 
miners in Wyoming, and yet declare for the 
unlimited influx of Mongolians, are illogical, 
in view of the necessities of the situation. 
It is impossible that there can be a peaceful 
joint occupation of the United States by 
Americans and Chinese. It is best to look 
this fact in the face. The history of the lat- 
ter race elsewhere tends to prove it. The 
Chinese are, where strong in numbers, aggres- 
sive and domineering. The sporadic cases 
of violence against the Chinese in this coun- 
try already occurring, tend to prove the 
incompatibility of the two races. Useless 
as émeutes have proved to be, to prevent the 
influx of these people, the dislike which they 
excite is invincible, and leads to regrettable 
All the denunciations of eloquent 
pulpits, all the disfavor of law-abiding peo- 
ple, will not prevent these scenes. The mat- 
ter touches the moral health of the people, 
and these oft-occurring crimes are one of the 
worst incidents of an immigration which is 
not desirable from any point of view. 

he theories of such men as Henry Ward 
Beecher imply that a mixed population of 
\siatics and Europeans would be better for 
the United States than one of pure European 
We must believe such to be their 
view, for they persistently demand that the 
present bars be let down, so that the coming of 
Chinese may be facilitated by existing steam 
‘ines, and by every ocean tramp that covets 
the profit made in a semi slave-trade. These 
ublic teachers must be condemned as un- 


violence. 


rigin. 
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patriotic, or else it must be conceded that 
they think this to the interest of this country. 
Certainly, they would not sacrifice their own 
country for the advantage of China or Chi- 
nese! Yet no fact is better known than 
that mixed races are the most corrupt and 
worthless on earth, especially where one of 
the compounds is Asiatic. A learned Ger- 
man has said of mixed races: “To define 
their characteristics correctly would be im- 
possible, for their minds partake of the mix- 
ture of their blood. As a rule, it may be fairly 
said that they unite in themselves all the 
faults, without any of the virtues, of their 
progenitors. As men, they are generally in- 
ferior to the pure races, and as members of 
society they are the worst class of citizens.” 
Here in California we have no part in the 
opinion that American society is improved 
by a Chinese element. We know what this 
implies by long observation and experience. 
The Chinese are a caste by themselves, as 
distinct from the remainder of the commu- 
nity as Brahmins are from Pariahs. There 
is little danger of mixture of blood, for they 
remain, after years of residence, Chinese, ex- 
clusive in all their ways and thoughts, and 
their children born here continue like their 
fathers. The admixture is of another nature. 
It is a state within a state. Their great 
number in this city makes them a colony 
by themselves, occupying the heart of the 
city, street after street, block after block, 
given over exclusively to the sights and 
sounds and smells of Peking. Such a colony 
would occupy New York city proportionally 
from the Battery to Twelfth Street, and a 
dozen blocks solidly each side. Such an 
one would occupy all the streets for a quar- 
ter of a mile around Beacon Hill in Boston, 
The streets so occupied by the Chinese col- 
ony in San Francisco were once filled with 
handsome shops, residences, hotels, churches, 
etc. Now, only the Mongolian is found 
there, or, with some exceptions, debased 
whites who ply shady vocations in their vi- 
cinity. The newspaper or periodical finds 
few customers among the thousands who 
crowd those teeming streets. It is, in all its 
aspects and all its regimen, a little China. 
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It is only nominally governed by the city 
authorities. The real power, even to life and 
death, is with the Chinese guilds. The gen- 
tlemen to whom reference has been made 
bear very philosophically the existence of 
this plague spot on distant San Francisco. 
Whether the immutable principles they pro- 
claim would be qualified by considerations 
of expediency if the danger of such colonies, 
of the due proportion, were threatening New 
York city or Boston, can only be matter of 
conjecture. 

Yet these are only the outward aspects of 
the case. The Chinese are here for indus- 
trial purposes, except those who prey upon 
the vices of others. Hence they crowd into 
every avenue of employment, and underbid 
the Americans for labor in all directions. 
This is the real irritation of the situation. 
Their presence could be better endured, did 
it not tend directly to expel other workers, 
who cannot compete in sordid living with 
the Mongolian, and hence must go elsewhere 
to find employment, no longer by him to 
be had at home. So the miner or artisan 
finds his way to distant territories. Soon 
the Chinese have followed him there, and 
there also increased in numbers, again under- 
bidding him in labor, perhaps compelling 
a new migration. It is not entirely strange 
if natience gives way, and violent means are 
resorted to in an outlying settlement, which 
a fear of the law or public sentiment would 
deter in populous centers. These consider- 
ations may not be urged as an excuse for 
crimes; they are valuable as showing tenden- 
cies. 

It might seem unnecessary to demonstrate 
that it is better for this country if the em- 
ployers and employed continue of the same 
race. A radical class line 
these, sharply defined by the most odious of 
distinctions—race dominance and inferiority, 
where there can be no community of inter- 
est or sympathy—would be a blighting curse. 
{In those parts of this country where the 
Chinese are most numerous, the tendency 
has been to draw this line, by the exclusive 
employment of Chinese in all departments 
of manual labor. The effect has been to 
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arrest white immigration, breed discontent 
among idle mechanics and laborers, and cre. 
ate bitter enmity against capitalists. To this 
cause may be traced the spirit that dictated 
the New Constitution of this State, many of 
the provisions of which were avowedly in- 
serted “to cinch capital.” This spirit of 
discontent and of hostility to capital is to be 
deprecated, Its growth and causes are rec- 
ommended to the attention of those who 
think the gain from trade with China is more 
to be coveted, than injury to our social life 
from the incoming of vast hordes of Asiatics 
is to be feared. 

Let us have a homogeneous population, 
and we shall have peace. The slight differ- 
ences between the native population of this 
country and the immigrants from any part of 
Europe will never lead to serious disturb- 
ances ; while it may be safely predicted that 
all such disappear in a generation. But the 
differences between the Asiatic and American 
are radical and enduring. These views are 
not open to the criticism that we would ex- 
clude a class from the country because there 
is a prejudice against it. There exist preju- 
dices in narrow minds against Jews, against 
Irishmen, against Hungarians, and others, 
and it is alleged triumphantly that our theo- 
ries call for the exclusion of these. If the 
cases were parallel, the deduction would be 
sound. But there are, on the contrary, only 
accidental and slight resemblances between 
the immigration of other foreigners and the 
Chinese. ‘The former come voluntarily, to 
make a home with us; they bring families 
with them; they soon sink into the body 
politic, and their children are not distinguish- 
able from other native born; they do not 
come, or threaten to come, in countless hosts, 
like the swarms of Attila; as a rule, they 
bring no strange diseases, and have no un- 
natural vices. Where they inordinately crowd 
the avenues of labor, it is usually because 
the cupidity of capitalists has imported them 
as contract laborers, as most of the Chinese 
are imported, and thus defiled the pure and 
placid stream of immigration. 

Further, the contention of Californians is 
not that Chinamen now here under the ex- 
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isting and past treaties should be deported. 
For such, sure of the cessation of the immi- 
gration, they would have the utmost patience. 
Their appeal is to stay the flood in prospect. 
They admit whatever may be claimed for 
any occupant of our soil, in the way of equal 
protection of the laws. Right comes by oc- 
cupancy. But the law of self-preservation is 
invoked to prevent the submergence of this 
State and coast by those who have as yet no 
right here, and whom we as certainly may 
prevent from acquiring such right, as we 
may prevent the European States from emp- 
tying their prisons and lunatic asylums upon 
us. We would deal with the Chinaman in 
China, not with the Chinaman in the United 
States. 

The Wyoming riot was only a form of the 
constantly recurring labor troubles, of which 
every country has had experience, and the 
United States has had its full share. As we 
write, there is news of the street-car riots in 
St. Louis, and of the strike of laborers on the 
Shore Line Railroad in New York. The 
Pittsburgh riots a few years ago show how 
easily excited are the fears and jealousies of 
the workers, and how destructive their pas- 
sions when aroused. It is not worth while 
to hold up bands in horror over Wyoming, 
and overlook the deeds done near at home. 
It is not worth while to content one’s self with 
declaiming against the acts of rioters, and 
ignore the causes of their discontent. Ex- 
perience should teach that it is better to erad- 
icate the latter where possible, and not to 
insist upon aggravating them. The result is 
the same to the laborer, whether his employ- 
er reduces his wages from dull times, or be- 
cause a convenient coolie can be thrust into 
his place. The result is the same to him, 

hether one or the other cause throws him 
out of employment, or reduces him to star- 
vation rates. Both lead up to labcr troub les, 
anc these are aggravated if there is su spi- 
cion of injustice. No wise legislator can af- 
ford to ignore the danger arising from such 

roubles, which are more fatal to business 
rosperity than all other causes combined. 

In view of the fact that this question of 

inese immigration is a part of the labor 
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question of the day; that it is steadily making 
its way eastward ; that like causes can but 
produce like effects in the East as on this 
coast ; that the material interests of our arti- 
sans and their families are involved, and their 
discontent and resistance must follow inva- 
sion of their right to earn a living ;—it is bet- 
ter to discard the 7vé/e of doctrinaire, and 
seriously determine what is best in the prem- 
ises for our own people, and legislate to se- 
cure it. 

We present these considerations, because 
California must necessarily demand further 
and more efficient legislation to arrest Chinese 
immigration. The present law, under the 
refinements of courts, and by virtue of uncon- 
scionable perjury, and perhaps the bribery of 
subordinate officials, for which the existing law 
gives too much opportunity, is lamentably in- 
effectual. While it has somewhat diminished 
the numbers coming, many have illegally 
forced their way through its meshes. A 
mountain dam, holding back a great body of 
water, which bursts through every crevice and 
cranny of the logs and sheathing, and leaks at 
the bottom and sides, is a fit figure of the con- 
dition of the law under the pervading, persist- 
ent pressure of the coolies to get through it, 
and thus gain admission to this coveted land. 
It would be well to revert at once to the 
original ten-passenger bill, and cease playing 
with so serious a question. To that bill 
should be added a section repealing treaty 
provisions inconsistent therewith. It would 
next be China’s turn to speak. The testi- 
mony of our representatives at Peking is to 
the effect that China is indifferent upon the 
subject. Were it otherwise, self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, and we should en- 
force it. 

No constitutional lawyer doubts the power 
of Congress to repeal a treaty by law. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has re- 
peatedly passed upon the question, sustain- 
ing the power. China could not consistently 
object to its exercise in this instance, even 
if disposed to do so, as it would probably 
not be ; for it has loftily disdained to aid the 
United States to execute this treaty, or pro- 
vide any means for the identification of those 
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of its people having a right to come here possible, because the fraud would be in- 
under the treaty, and so left the door open  stantly detected on testing the holder by the 
for numberless frauds upon the United description on the stub. 
States, and made the restrictive features of We trust our Eastern friends will not be 
the treaty practically a nullity. impatient at what appear to be increasing 
If the general plan of the present law is demands from this coast upon this subject. 
to be kept, there are defects of detail which We stand just where we stood when Mr. 
might be corrected, so as to lessen the Hayes vetoed the first restrictive bill—de- 
chances for fraud. An obvious one is to manding effectual remedy for a boundless 
have stubs in the certificate book, each stub evil. Until that demand is met by legisla- 
to bear the number of the certificate, and tion adequate to the object, it will be con- 
contain the name and description of the per- tinued. Fortunately there is a growing ap- 
son to whom it is issued. The certificate preciation of this great question among the 
itself should not contain the description, or people of the other States. Their voice will 
name, or state the sex of such person. ‘This be heard by aspiring politicians, when ours 


would make the transfer of certificates im- is lost in the distance. 
A. A. Sargent. 





“1’M TOM’S SISTER.” 


THE mail stage was somewhat behind time my visitor. There was no hesitation on her 
that night, and, in consequence, when the part, however, for, as she extended her hand 
four steaming horses came dashing up the towards me as to an old friend, she intro- 


street at their showiest gait, a larger crowd duced herself by saying: “ I’m Tom’s sister.” 
than usual had assembled to welcome their I then knew that I had never met her be- 
arrival, and exchange pleasantries with the fore, but the terrible significance of those 
driver. He was generally nothing loath for words coming from her lips completely un- 
such encounters, being equally expert with nerved and stunned me. I could make no 
his lash or tongue. But on this occasion, reply; but she read the story of her loneli- 
instead of parrying any of the good-natured ness in my face, and laying her hand upon 
quips with which the air was filled, he called my arm, cried out with the most piteous, be- 
out in a cautioning way, “ Boys!” and mo- seeching look, as though I were the arbiter 
tioned back towards the stage. This si- of her destiny: “ Oh, please don’t tell me 
lenced them instantly; they had believed the that I am too late!” 
stage was empty, and had not seen the pale, “Miss Armitage,” I replied, as soon as I 
frightened face of a young girl, who was peer- could command my voice, “ you must allow 
ing out through the darkness at the noisy me to act for you in his place now. I can- 
crowd. not explain to you here, for you see we are 
She was quickly reassured, however, by attracting much attention. I must first se- 
the appearance of the agent, who politely in- lect a suitable refuge for you, for I will not 
quired if she had acquaintances in town, or listen to your going toa hotel. If you will 
would like to go to a hotel. She replied in go with me to the kind-hearted widow with 
a timid, perplexed way : whom I make my home, you wili be sure of 
“1 think I should like to see the post-mas- a warm, motherly welcome from her; and 
ter first, please. Will you direct me to him?” then, after you have had the rest and refresh- 
Her request was complied with, and as I ment you so much need, you shall hear all.” 
saw her approaching, I started towards her, Struck dumb by the dreadful blow that 
but failed to recognize the beautiful face of had so suddenly fallen upon her, the poor 
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girl silently took my arm, and passively con- 
sented to my guidance. 

[ had made no mistake as to the nature 
of her welcome ; one look at her sweet, tear- 
ful face was sufficient to cause the heart of 
my hostess to warm towards her, and a few 
whispered words of explanation and caution 
completed the conquest; and then, with the 
plea of immediate urgent business at the of- 
fice, and promising to return in a short time, 
I hurried away, my brain in a whirl and a 
deathly feeling at my heart. 

I did not turn towards my office, however, 
but sought for solitude, and there, alone, be- 
neath the stars, I tried to form some plan of 
action. 

But here let me explain who this brother 
was, and what he was, or rather, what he had 
been. 

Some months before, a stranger called at 
the office, and handed me an order, signed 

‘Thomas Armitage,” for the delivery of his 
mail to the bearer until further notice ; and 
when, some time afterward, I accidentally 
discovered the stranger was a gambler in one 
of the lowest dens in the place, I attached 
no importance to the discovery, knowing 
nothing about Armitage. My suspicions 
were naturally aroused, however, about two 
months before this young girl’s appearance 
in my office, by the reception of a letter di- 
rected to the postmaster, in the same neat 
hand I had noticed on the Armitage letters. 
It was from * Lucy Armitage,” written at her 
home in Virginia, asking for information of 
her brother. He was all she had left on 
earth to love, she wrote; had been in Cali- 
fornia about two years, and though he had 
changed his residence quite often, had been 
regular in his correspondence until recently ; 
jut this silence had alarmed her, for Tom 
had always been such a kind, considerate 
brother, that she felt sure that, if he were 
alive and well, he would have written, etc. 
I was constantly receiving similar letters, to 
which I often had to send sad answers. 

On hunting the gambler up, I found he 
was known to his associates only by the name 
“Shorty.” I asked him for information 
about Armitage, and gave him my reasons 

Vo. VIL—33. 
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for so doing. He told me that Tom was an 
old chum of his, was engaged in mining in 
the mountains, and as he had chances, oc- 
casionally, to send his letters to him, he liked 
to oblige him. “I suppose,” he added, “ he 
has been careless about writing lately, but I'll 
stir him up about it. He’s been very sick, 
too, and it will do no harm to mention it to 
her now, as he is getting better. I think, 
also, it will be safe for you to say that she’ll 
most likely hear from him before long.” 

I was obliged to be content with this rather 
unsatisfactory information for Miss Armitage, 
but placed it in the best light I could, refer- 
ring to my informant as an old friend of her 
brother. 

About the time she was reading my letter, a 
terrible tragedy occurred in our town. Shorty 
had been caught in the act of robbing a safe 
belonging to some fellow gamblers, and in 
attempting to escape had killed his man, and 
been in turn shot down. I was on the scene 
before the arrival of the coroner, and during 
the confusion secured unnoticed two letters 
I saw in the breast pocket of the dead man’s 
coat. I did this without any scruples, for I 
had given them to him the day before for 
his friend. I knew whose hand had pen- 
ned them, and felt it my duty to prevent 
her name from being associated with his 
death. 

To say that I was surprised and indignant 
when I found that her letters had been 
opened, but feebly expresses it ; but the next 
moment a few penciled lines upon the en- 
velope had revealed the fearful truth to me. 
“This, then,” thought I, “was Thomas 
Armitage ; this was the man on whom all the 
love of that poor girl’s heart is centered ; this 
the brother in whose uprightness and integ- 
rity she believed as truly as she did in the 
existence of her God. He was intending, 
no doubt, after securing this gold, to return 
at once to her, for now I hold the key to 
what was in his thoughts when he sent her 
that last message. ‘Thank God, he had the 
grace to hide the family name! Iam, I feel 
sure, the sole custodian of this secret, and 
as I hope for peace hereafter, it shall not 
escape me while she lives.” And it was with 
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a feeling of relief I watched her letters 
crumbling into ashes. 

Can you wonder, now, that with Tom’s 
sister sitting at yon window, waiting anxious- 
ly for the particulars of his death, I found it 
difficult to put my plans into shape? No 
intimation of the truth must reach her; on 
that point I was resolved—for what would 
follow? A life of ceaseless misery ; her every 
breath a breath of torture ; her every glance 
at her kind a glance of shame ; and ina little 
while another mound, all through no fault of 
hers. No, no, this must not be. That he 
is dead, she already knows, although the 
words have not been spoken. Her thoughts 
must be turned away from here, for a dozen 
words of description that any one around 
could give would cause her to recognize that 
man. ‘Tom, Aer Tom, must die elsewhere, 
and his grave must be where human foot 
never trod. The deception can harm no 
living soul; and I seemed to hear voices 
around me, saying, “Save her, man, save 
her, and do your work well! Hedge the 
truth in so densely that it will never reach 
her. Obliterate all trails, close all avenues 
for future inquiry ; and if you can so tell the 
story as to cause some ray of light to fall 
upon her path, surely your own will never 
be the darker for it.” 

I believed at last I saw my way, and pass- 
ing through the now deserted streets to my 
office, I selected a partly-filled memorandum 
book, and framed my story as deftly as I 
could. 

Once more that night I found myself in 
her presence, and speaking of my long ab- 
sence as having been unavoidable, I said to 
her, partly to test my voice, ‘‘ Miss Armitage, 
we postmasters have so many sad cases to 
deal with, that we find our best plan is to 
make notes of all unusual occurrences for 
future reference "—then, opening the book, 
I read as follows : 

“The case of Thomas Armitage, from 
whose sister I recently received such a beau- 
tiful and touching letter of inquiry, is a very 
sad one. I had never met him, to my knowl- 
edge, and the following particulars I obtained 
from his partner, a Mr. Christian. They 














had been engaged in prospecting in the 
mountains for a long time previous, with but 
poor success ; they were pocket miners, and, 
as often occurs amongst this class, after 
months, or even years, of unsuccessful search, 
a few days’ work had recompensed them for 
all their labor. Mr. Armitage had been 
quite sick for some time, but the finding of a 
rich pocket by his partner, combined, no 
doubt, with the prospect of an immediate re- 
turn to his old home, hastened his recovery. 
He had quite likely put off writing to his sis- 
ter, because he had no news of success to 
send her, and was constantly thinking he 
might be a passenger on the next steamer, 
and would then soon be with her. At all 
events, as soon as he found himself in pos- 
session of a sum far in excess of what he 
had dared hope for, he made preparations 
for an immediate return, Mr. Christian ac- 
companying him as far as San Francisco. 
On the day before the steamer sailed, they 
engaged a boat for a short sail around the 
Bay. When near Alcatraz, they lost control 
of it, and it was instantly swamped. Mr. 
Armitage sank at once, dragged down, no 
doubt, by the weight of the belt he wore, in 
which he had placed his well-earned gold. 
Mr. Christian reached the shore in an ex- 
hausted condition ; and although the accident 
was witnessed by some fishermen on their 
way outside, it was impossible for them to 
render the least assistance. His body was 
no doubt swept out to sea; and thus ended 
the career of a life full of great promise. It 
will be a great trial to me to have to send 
these tidings to that poor waiting sister, but 
it must be done. It will most assuredly tend 
to alleviate her grief, to know how truly her 
brother loved her—that she was constantly 
in his thoughts, and that, when the cruel 
waters closed over him, her name was upon 
his lips; for the cry of ‘Lucy, darling,’ 
mingled with the murmur of the waves, 
reached the ears of some strollers on the 
shore.” 

The poor girl had been lying, sobbing bit- 
terly, in the arms of her newly-found friend, 
during the reading of the above; and, with- 
out giving her time to question, I turned 
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over a few leaves in my diary, and, saying 
there were a few lines more that might be 
of interest to her, I continued my reading: 
“ Mr, Christian called on me today, to bid me 
good-by ; he belongs to that class of men 
who are not satisfied except when on the 
wing. On my asking him as to the disposi- 
tion of his mail, he replied that as he had 
not a relative living, no letters ever followed 
him in his world-wide ramblings.” 

As the long, weary days for poor Lucy 
rolled by, I had not dared to trust myself 
alone with her, fearing some unconsidered 
word might escape me that would arouse her 
suspicions. She was anxious to return home 
at once, but I had persuaded her to remain 
with us a few weeks, that she might have the 
pleasant companionshipof some of our neigh- 
bors, who then proposed making an Eastern 
visit. It was only on the evening before her 
departure that I gave her the opportunity. 


I felt sure she desired to talk over with 


me alone the recent events in her brother’s 


life. 

It was a memorable Sabbath evening to 
me, for I was almost overcome with nervous 
anxiety as to the result of our interview, and 
I knew I had read her thoughts aright when 
I saw the look of pleased surprise with 
which she accepted my invitation to take a 
short stroll with me. We reached the sum- 
mit of a little hill near the town, just in time 
to see one of the most gorgeous of our many 
beautiful sunsets ; and she became so enthu- 
siastic in her admiration of the scene, that I 
once more caught a glimpse of the face of 
“'Tom’s sister,” as on that first eventful night. 
There were some stray cattle grazing along 
towards us, so I opened a little gate that led 
into our “ City of the Dead,” and motioning 
to her, we silently entered therein; thought- 
less In me, you may well say, but men have 
so little tact ! 

I would not recall the long conversation 
we had, as we sat there until the lone even- 
ing star had been joined by all her innumer- 
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able companions, nor could I. It is suffi- 
cient to say it was all about Tom, and that it 
required the most constant watchfulness and 
care to keep my secret safe. When I no- 
ticed a light blast of the cool night air rustling 
her garments, I suggested, as she was thinly 
clad, that we should move a short distance to 
the protection of a neighboring hedge. We 
had been seated thus some time, before 
she noticed a littke mound near by. She 
seemed startled when she first recognized its 
nature, but it was only for a moment ; and 
as she again turned towards it, and glanced 
at the stake at its head, I said to her, as 
though she had questioned me as to its ob- 
ject, “ There is only a number on it.” 

“Only a number,” she repeated, slowly ; 
“that seems very sad.” 

* Perhaps it is just as well,” I replied, “ for 
if each of these mounds near us had a costly 
stone above it, the only inscription upon 
them, I fear, would be ‘Unknown.’ ” 

* And yet,” said she, after a short pause, 
laying her hand gently upon the grave, “he 
no doubt had dear friends—possibly a sister, 
who would give the world to be where I am 
now.” 

At last my time had come! And my 
heart ceased its throbbing, as I silently handed 
her a little bunchof flowersI had gatheredone 
by one as we came up the hill. She under- 
stood my thoughts-—or believed she did— 
and taking them, held the little wild beau- 
ties for a moment to her lips, then laid them, 
very lovingly and tenderly, upon the grave; 
and then, her sense of loneliness renewed, 
she cried: ‘Oh, if I could but do as much 
for Tom !” and bowing her head over them, 
she wept piteously and long. 

And yet I could not tell! But surely his 
spirit will rest easier now ; for has not a lov- 
ing sister made a long and weary pilgrimage 
to cheer and comfort him, and sitting by his 
grave, with him only in her thoughts, laid 
her heart’s offering thereon, and sanctified 
it with her tears ? 

William S. Hutchinson, 
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BeroreE the gates of a great city, where 
dwelt many men, both the rich and the poor, 
there lived a gardener, the owner of a large, 
magnificent rose garden. ‘There grew roses 
of every kind and hue, for the gardener was 
master of his art; he reared the roses with 
great skill, and nursed and tended them with 
all care, not for love of the flowers themselves, 
but for the sake of the profits he reaped by 
selling them to the people of the city. 

His industry bore rich fruits, for men 
came in large numbers to buy his roses. ‘They 
planted them in their gardens, and adorned 
their houses with them—but of course only 
the wealthy could do this, for the gardener 
demanded a high price for his flowers, which 
put them beyond the reach of the poor. 

One day, when the sun had again led forth 
summer, his beloved child, by the hand, that 
he might frolic upon the earth and fill all 
things with gladness, there blossomed out, 
in the middle of the garden, two roses, fairer 
than all others that had ever bloomed in that 
garden. ‘They each grew ona separate bush, 
but the bushes stood in one and the same 
flower bed, so close together, that when the 
roses bent their heads a little, they almost 
touched each other. 

Therefore it came about that these two 
roses grew to be intimate friends ; they called 
each other “thou”; and, although they were 
not quite the same in looks, the one having 
soft, yellowish petals, with a reddish calyx, 
and the other being all snow-white, even into 
her very heart, and although they were of 
different lineage, yet they called themselves 
sisters, and confided all their secrets, one to 
the other. When they did this, so sweet an 
odor came from their lips that the whole gar- 
den round about floated in a sea of perfume, 
and their caressings were so beautiful to look 
upon, that the tiny beetles, which run busily 
over the earth, stood still together and said: 
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“See ! the roses are telling a secret again. 
I wonder what it can be 

The subject about which the roses chatted 
was their future ; they were still very young, 
and had no past to talk of, therefore the more 
fondly and the more often did they speak of 
their future, for it was composed of naught 
but exquisite dreams. That they were the 
fairest flowers in all that garden they knew 
well; they learned it every day in the shin- 
ing eye of the gardener as he looked upon 
them ; they heard it from the lips of the 
passing stranger ; they felt it every morning 
when the morning-wind came blustering into 
the garden, swept away the night, and tapped 
the roses upon their little heads until they 
nodded and bowed. This was ever like an 
act of homage that the garden offered to 
these two. 

But at length it became clear that these 
two roses, although deep down in their hearts 
as good and kindly as the majority of roses, 
were growing a little proud, and entertained 
great expectations in regard to their future. 
Only a king could it be, or a prince, or, at 
least, some immensely wealthy man, who 
would some day buy them and carry them 
home ; in this they were agreed ; and their 
only trouble was that then they might be 
separated and carried away, one in one di- 
rection, and the otherin another. ‘This was 
their sorrow, for they had become warmly 
attached to each other; and whenever the 
thought came to them the roses wept, each a 
single big tear, which, if it were morning, lay 
in their hearts like a glistening drop; and 
that was again beautiful to look upon. Yes, 
it was so fair a sight that the morning wind, 
who had traveled far and wide over the land, 
and was therefore a connoisseur of flower 
beauty, stood still before them, filled with 
wonder, and made them his obeisance, say- 
ing: 
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“Genuine beauty wears all things grace- 
fully, even pain itself.” 

Then the rose sisters nodded to him in a 
friendly fashion, and replied: 

“Ah, what a charming young man you 
are, Mr. Morning Wind, that you can be so 
clever thus early in the morning.” 

The morning wind felt greatly flattered ; 
he gathered up the skirts of his coat, and 
flew on his way further. 

As the days passed by, many, many a vis- 
itor and purchaser came to the garden, but 
none for the two roses. They, as all knew 
in silence, were destined to some extraordi- 
nary fortune. Now, it happened on one 
lovely summer afternoon, as evening ap- 
proached, that an elegant open carriage 
rolled up, and stopped before the garden 
sate. The two roses could look right down 
the broad path through the trellis, and when 
they saw the carriage, their hearts quivered 
as if with forebodings that this brought their 
fate. They laid their cheeks against each 
other, and whispered their thoughts softly, 
quite softly. On the box of the coach sat 
the coachman, and next him the footman; 
both wore coats and hats trimmed with broad 
golden galloons, and because the roses were 
still so ignorant of the world, they thought 
these two on the box above were the chief 
personages. But a little lady-bird came sail- 
ing hither through the air—she had moved 
much in the houses of the noble, and once, 
even, had sat on the finger of a real princess 

and when she heard the remarks of the 
roses, she said : 

“No, indeed; those on the box, let me 
tell you, are only servants; those who sit 
within the carriage, at them you must look.” 

Chen, truly, the roses opened their eyes 
wide ; but the people in the carriage did not 
suit their fancy exactly, for the one was a 
lady who was no longer young and not at 
all pretty ; the other was a gentleman who, 
to be sure, had a splendid black beard, but 
no handsome face to set it off becotningly. 
While the roses were making remarks about 
them, the lady-bird spoke again: 

“But let me tell you, you know nothing 
at all of the world, you two; for, do you not 
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banker in the whole city, and that the lady is 
his wife? What need, then, have the rich to 
be beautiful? They leave that to the poor, 
who have nothing else.” 

Then the roses were ashamed of their ig- 
norance, and they blushed a faint crimson 
in their embarrassment, which was indeed 
very becoming. 

Meanwhile, the lady and gentleman had 
alighted from their carriage, and behind them 
came scrambling down a little dog with al- 
most silver-white hair, and so plump that it 
could only waddle along very slowly; it 
snarled up its face, and, from time to time, 
it barked shortly, which sounded as if it cried, 
“Go ’way ! ’way! ’way!” 

The gardener stood at the gate; he had 
lifted his hat from his head, and now made 
a low, low bow. The gentleman nodded to 
him slightly, but the lady swept past him 
with head in the air. And when the lady- 
bird saw this, she called out to the roses : 

“ There is a chance for you to learn some- 
thing. See, rich people must act as this 
lady does ; she understands what it is to be 
rich !” 

But again the roses felt ashamed of their 
wretched taste, for this behavior had not 
pleased them in the least. 

By this time the grand lady and gentle- 
man were coming down the: broad garden- 
path, right towards the spot where the two 
roses stood, and at every step the lady took, 
her silken dress rustled and crackled, so that 
it sounded as if it cried out to Nature round 
about: “St, st, lam from Paris ; I am from 
Paris !” 

Close behind them the gardener came, al- 
ways with head bared. He pointed now to 
the right and now to the left, now at this 
rose-bush and now at that, and from time to 
time the lady stopped, and raised her glass- 
es, which hung by a golden cord about her 
neck, to her eyes. Whenever the gardener 
spoke long and eloquently in praise of his 
roses, until he grew quite red in the face, 
she only pressed her lips together a little, 
and said : 

‘* Humph, all that amounts to nothing !” 
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The gardener looked downcast ; the little 
dog barked, as if it cried: “ Pshaw, pshaw, 
pshaw !” and the lady’s husband nodded his 
head to the gardener, and said: “ Only the 
very best suits my wife.” 

In this way they at length reached the two 
roses, who were awaiting them with wide- 
open eyes, and here, for the first time, the 
lady stopped of her own accord; she raised 
her glasses to her eyes to examine the two 
roses. 

But they, when they saw the scrutinizing 
glasses directed upon them, hung their heads 
in shy confusion ; a quiver of embarrassment 
flew over their bodies and made their bos- 
oms heave; and as they stood their with 
heads modestly drooped, they were more 
beautiful than ever before—so lovely that 
even the lady could not resist the power of 
their beauty. Therefore, to express her de- 
light, she said: 

‘*That might do for me, perhaps.” 

Then her husband, at whom she glanced 
as she spoke, seeing that he also might now 
venture a word, added quickly: 

“Two superb species, indeed. What is 
their price ?” 

Thereupon the gardener named a sum at 
which the lady exclaimed, “ Whew !” and 
clapped both her hands to her ears, while 
her husband said: “A very high price, in- 
deed.” 

“ Besides, I mean only the yellow one,” 
continued the lady; “ the white one would 
be of no use to me ; but the yellow one might 
do for my tea roses, perhaps.” 

“ Indeed,” said her husband, “ the thought 
occurred to me, too, that it might be suitable 
for thy collection of tea roses”; then turn- 
ing to the gardener, he said:.‘* My wife, let 
me tell you, has a collection of tea roses 
such as you can find nowhere in all the city.” 

After a little business discussion, it was 
agreed that on the next day the gardener 
should take the yellow rose to their home. 
Then the lady, her husband, and the little 
white dog reseated themselves in their ele- 
gant carriage and drove away. And now, 


when the roses were left alone again, they 
grew very sad, for they knew that the hour 
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had come when they must part—perhaps for 
a lifetime—and they laid their cheeks togeth- 
er and wept, each into the heart of the oth- 
er, while the white rose whispered softly to 
her sister: “O, thou happy one! O, thou for- 
tunate one! shall I, too, meet such a splen- 
did fate, I wonder?” 

Then from deep, deep down in her gentle 
breast, uprose a bitter little drop of jealousy ; 
for the lot of her sister seemed to her very 
enchanting, and she was obliged to confess 
that she had seemed less beautiful in the 
eyes of the visitors than her friend. 

Thus stood the two roses, so lost in each 
other as to take no note that other strangers 
had come thither, and had cast their eyes 
upon them. Only when they heard two chil- 
dren’s voices cry: “Oh, father, father, the 
white rose, it is so beautiful!” did they look 
up ; and now they saw a man standing there, 
holding by the one hand a little boy, by the 
other a little girl. These were the children 
who had just now cried out, and all three 
stood in rapt wonder before the white rose. 

But she felt no joy at this admiration, 
for this man seemed quite different from 
the wealthy gentleman just gone; he wore a 
threadbare coat and a round, felt hat; the 
children, too, were shabbily dressed. It did 
not please her in the least to be admired by 
the poor after she had been scorned by the 
rich, and she turned away her dainty head, 
almost disdainfully, as if to say, “Go your 
way. Iam not meant for you, I am sure.” 

The gardener, who just now returned from 
the garden gate, seemed to be of the same 
opinion, and stared in amazement when he 
saw these three standing in front of his two 
finest roses. 

Now, however, the white rose could scarce- 
ly believe her ears, when she heard the man 
ask the gardener what might be the price of 
the rose. He did so quite timidly, to be 
sure, but then he did so, and even that 
seemed to the rose like an unheard-of piece 
of boldness. She exulted, therefore, in her 
innermost soul, to hear the enormous sum 
the gardener demanded, and to see the de- 
spondent nod of the poor man thereto. But 
the two children pressed close to their father, 
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and the little boy pleaded earnestly, “‘ Oh, 
dear father, I pray thee, please buy this 
wondrous fair rose!” and the little maiden 
cried, ‘“‘ Only think, I pray thee, dear father, 
how happy mother at home will be, if you 
take her this beautiful rose.” 

Then, for the first time, a feeling of quite 
an evil nature stirred in the heart of the white 
rose, for she was moved with bitter hatred 
towards the two children, and would gladly 
have pricked them with her thorns. 

The poor shoemaker, however—for such 
the man was—gazed silently at his children, 
and marked with his stick on the sand, as if 
calculating something ; then, turning to the 
gardener, he said, in excuse for his boldness, 
“My wife has been very sick, and is just be- 
ginning to grow a little better; and so, be. 
cause I would like to give her a real pleas- 
ure, and because she is so very fond of roses, 
especially of white ones—I thought—” 

“But I can deduct nothing from the price,” 
interrupted the gardener, and the white rose 
breathed in silence, “ That is right, that is 
right.” 

Then the two children gazed up silently 
and anxiously into their father’s face, while 
he thought and pondere, drew forth his 
purse from his pocket, and counted and 
counted, and the white rose trembled from 
her root to her head in dumb, bitter dread. 

But suddenly she felt as if a storm of hail 
had struck her down, andas if she must sink 
in mortal faintness, for she heard the shoe- 
maker’s words, “Well, then, it is indeed a 
large sum, but so be it, I will take the plant.” 

She wound her arms about the neck of her 
sister, and wept and struggled, but her pas- 
sion and despair only made her the more 
beautiful ; the children clapped their hands 
in glee, and it was all to no purpose. The 
gardener received his money, then dug up 
the plant from the ground ; the white rose, 
shuddering and quivering, must needs let the 
poor shoemaker take her in his hand and car- 
ty her thence, out of the garden, away, nev- 
ermore to see her lovely, fortunate sister— 
oh, so much more fortunate than she. 

Her sister, on the next day, as had been 
arranged, was carried by the gardener to 
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the establishment of the wealthy couple. 
She looked as proud and as happy as a prin- 
cess who is summoned to the marriage-bed 
of a young king. 

She had, indeed, every reason to be satis- 
fied, for the new home to which she was 
brought was a magnificent one. The house 
of these rich people was situated in the sub- 
urbs of the city where only the aristocracy 
dwelt, and on the street where it stood dwelt 
again only the wealthiest of the wealthy. The 
street was of such distinction that if a car- 
riage drove through it the horses trod softly, 
lest they should disturb the quiet of the res- 
idents ; and in the houses lay such a wealth 
of treasures that the air was as if filled with 
gold-dust ; and the sparrows, whenever they 
flew through the street, came out with their 
little tails gilded. 

In front of the house, next the street, was 
a little garden, with yellowish-brown gravel 
walks, into which one could look from the 
outside through an artistic net of iron lattice ; 
behind the house lay the true garden, and it 
was large and spacious. <A brick wall en- 
closed it, so that no ong could look in. 

This, then, was the new home of the yel- 
low rose, and the moment she entered the 
garden she perceived that she had come 
into distinguished company. 

In the middle of the garden was a large, 
round grass-plot ; the grass. was as trimly 
kept as the head of the man who visits his 
hair-dresser every day. Round about the 
grass-plot were beds, and in the beds flowers 
of every imaginable variety, filling all the 
place with the sparkle and glow of their hues 
and scents. 

But in the middle of the grass-plot, there 
was yet another bed—a circular one. This 
was the most illustrious spot in the whole 
garden ; there stood a little forest of rose- 
bushes, containing none but pure yellow, yel- 
lowish, greenish-yellow, and reddish yellow 
roses ; this was the collection of tea roses of 
which the gentleman had spoken the day be- 
fore. ‘Toward this spot, the gardener, who 
carried the yellow rose, turned his foot-steps, 

Then, for the first time, there stirred in 
the heart of the yellow rose a wicked feeling ; 
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for when she saw how all the flowers in the 
garden round about put their heads together 
and gazed after her, and pushed against one 
another, and drew one another’s attention to 
the new inhahitant of the grass plot, then a 
measureless vanity arose within her, and 
while she cast proud glances about her, she 
thought to herself: ‘“ What are you all com- 
pared to me?” But her vanity disappeared, 
and she even became quite embarrassed 
when she had arrived in the middle of the 
grass plot, and had received her spot of stand- 
ing room; for she saw how all the tea roses 
gazed, full of curiosity, upon the new-comer. 
She felt as though their glances searched her 
through, even into the very depths of her 
heart. At the same time she heard such a 
hum and murmur of eager, whispering voices 
as almost to deafen her. ‘That it was she 
who had caused all this buzzing and whis- 
pering was natural, and from the general 
hum of voices, a word, here and there, fell 
on her ear. 

“Still a new one—have you found that 
there was too much room here?” 

“On the contrary, these are getting to be 
very close quarters.” 

‘*T would really like to know what our 
gracious lady is thinking about.” 

“Evidently, we were no longer handsome 
enough for her—ha ! ha !” 

““ Pray, have you seen the new rose yet ?” 

“Yes, yes; passable, passable.” 

The yellow rose, who had kept her eyes 
cast down, now made a deep bow, and then 
lifted up her head all aglow. 

Then she noticed among those nearest her 
some elderly rose matrons, who nodded to 
her in a friendly, patronizing fashion, much 
as the chief maids of honor nod to a poor 
little novice, who for the first time sets her 
timid feet upon the polished floor of the 
court. 

But beautiful were the rose matrons—that 
she must acknowledge—and beautiful were 
all the roses with whom she stood ; and this 
one thing suddenly became clear to her—that 
she was no longer, as hitherto, the peerless 
one ; but that she was only one among many 
of her like. 
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What lent to the roses a peculiar air of dis- 
tinction were small, neatly-worked labels, one 
of which each rose wore about its neck ; on 
these labels were written the name of each 
rose, its species, and its native place. And 
what remarkable things were these she read: 
there were roses that came from China, some 
from Japan, others again from East India, and 
one even from the Isle of Bourbon. Yes, 
the company in which she found herself had 
indeed been gathered together from afar. 

Now the gardener approached with the 
little label intended for the yellow rose, and 
as he hung it about her neck the buzzing and 
whispering was hushed ; every rose strained 
her neck in breathless suspense to see ex- 
actly who and what this new-comer might be. 

But scarcely had the gardener stepped 
"back, when the noise broke forth anew, this 
time much louder than before, and really in 
quite a scornful and disagreeable tone. For 
that she, as it stood on the label, was of 
good aristocratic rose blood, was true—that 
went without the saying ; for how otherwise 
would she have been brought thither at 
all ?—but the birth-place! the birth-place! 
“ Born here in this town!”—so it read on 
the tag. One can imagine what airs of su- 
periority the roses from China and Japan, 
from East India and from the Isle of Bourbon 
assumed! Like wildfire it spread from one 
to the other: ‘Only think, she is from here, 
simply from here !” 

And one of the stately rose dames bent 
down to her quite compassionately, and said : 
* But, poor child, you must, then, have lived 
a very joyless youth; for, of course, you 
could have had no companionship at all?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the yellow 
rose quickly; “I had one friend, a white 
rose, with whom I grew up and became tall.” 

At this the rose dame drew her lips to- 
gether, and said in a horrified tone: “ But, 
dear child—a white rose ?” and it sounded 
as if she would like to add: “ Do not speak 
so loudly ; they will laugh at you.” 

And a second rose matron acted as if she 
had not heard aright, and said aloud : “ With 
a white rose you have associated? Really ? 
with a white rose?” 
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Already the poor yellow rose began to feel 
quite forlorn, for she heard it tittered around, 
“ \ white rose was her friend ”; and she could 
not understand what was so disgraceful in 
that. However, the first rose matron turned 
to her again, and said : 

“ Dear child, I can scarcely allow myself 
to think that. A white rose—she is, indeed, 
no companion for you—she is something 
quite ordinary.” 

Then a feeling of deep mortification came 
over the yellow rose that she was still so en- 
tirely unsophisticated in the ways of the high- 
born, and that she had so little appreciated 
her own worth; and she said quite shyly : 
“Well, if I said we were friends, perhaps I 
said a little too much.” 

“ That is just what I thought myself,” re- 
plied the rose matron ; “ probably this per- 
son pressed her acquaintance upon you, and 
you were too kind-hearted to turn her away.” 

And as the yellow rose saw all eyes di- 
rected towards her questioningly, her cour- 
age failed, and she said in a faint voice: 
“Well, yes, that was the way of it.” 

But scarcely were the words spoken when 
she felt a heaviness upon her heart, the weight 
of the wicked thing she had just now done; 
she thought of her poor white sister to whom 
fate had been so cruel, so unkind; and then 
she silently bowed her head, and neither saw 
nor heard anything more of all that took 
place around her. In secret, she wept to 
herself in her trembling bosom. 

Meanwhile, the white rose had continued 
on her way to the city in the arms of the 
poor shoemaker. Her passivnate grief 
had gradually subsided into dumb, dreary 
despair. Resistance was useless, she had 
learned, therefore she gave herself up to her 
wretched fate ; listlessly she submitted to it 
all, and her fair head drooped, languid and 
sad unto death. 

The way was endlessly long; the shoe- 
maker had no money to ride, so he was 
obliged to go on foot. He walked ahead,and 
the two children tripped on behind, hand in 
hand. As they went ever deeper and deeper 
into the heart of the city, where the streets 
grew ever hotter and damper, and when they 
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saw how the poor rose drooped her head, 
then the little boy said to his sister: “Oh, 
only see the poor rose, she looks so tired ; 
it must be too warm for her,” and the little 
sister answered: “She must be thirsty, and 
as soon as we get home we must give her a 
drink of water.” 

Then the children laid their tiny hands 
underneath the head of the rose, so that the 
blood might not rush to her head when she 
hung it down so low. They took turns with 
each other—now the little brother support- 
ing her, and now his little sister, and all the 
time they kept saying: “Oh, thou poor, 
sweet, precious rose—only wait until we are 
home.” 

The white rose consented to this, as in- 
deed, she did now to everything, but she 
closed her eyes, and would not look at the 
children ; it was towards them she felt the 
angrjest, for they had been guilty of all her 
misfortune. 

At last, at last, when it had already grown 
quite dark, they came to the home of the 
poor shoemaker. Then the white rose 
opened her eyes and looked up. The street 
was quite fine, and the house they entered 
seemed quite a stately one—but—but—when 
they had stepped into the entrance hall, and 
had locked the house-door behind them, then, 
at the left hand side of the hall, the children 
opened a glass door, and from the glass door 
steps led down below—suddenly, it was clear 
to the white rose that she would have to live 
in a basement. Such was the case, in very 
truth, for the poor shoemaker was door-keep- 
er*in this fine house. 

A basement! This, then, was the fulfil- 
ment of her dreams for the future. Once 
more despair struggled in the heart of the 
white rose ; she had now only one thought, 
one wish, that soon, very soon, she might die. 

But the children had already clambered 
down the stairs, and their voices could be 
heard within, calling: ‘‘ Mother, mother, only 
see what we have brought thee.” 

On a plain sofa that stood within the room 
a pale, feeble woman lay. She raised herself 
up, and while the children clung to her, and 
threw their little arms around her, the poor 
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shoemaker stepped before his pale-faced 
wife, held up the white rose in both hands, 
and showed it to her without a word. 

Two tears stood in the big, wide-open eyes 
of the pale woman; she silently folded her 
hands, and looked, now at the rose, and now 
at her husband, so that one could not have 
told whether she did so from rapture at sight 
of the splendid rose, or because she was 
thanking God in silence that he had given 
her so kind a husband. 

Then she spoke quite anxiously: “ Ah, 
what a magnificent rose ; but it is far too 
beautiful for us, this queenly rose ; so take 
care, children, that she receives nothing but 
kindness here among us.” 

It was not necessary to say this twice to 
the children; they ran outside, and came 
back soon with a great big flower-pot, filled 
to the brim with beautiful, soft, dark garden 
earth. In this the white rose was platted ; 
then they placed the flower-pot on the table, 
and brought water in a little sprinkler, and 
poured it on the earth in the pot. 

There stood the snowy rose on the table, 
in the middle of the humble room of these 
poor people, and as her head drooped on its 
stem, she looked like the pale child of a king, 
who has been stolen from the palace and car- 
ried far away into lowly exile. 

Now it was time for the children to have 
their evening meal—only a piece of bread 
with a very little butter on it, that was all; 
but they seemed contented with it. They 
seated themselves on a chest right opposite 
the table on which the rose stood ; they det 
both legs hang down, and ate their scanty 
bread and butter, while all the time they 
gazed over at the white rose, and nodded to 
her. After this they were sent to. bed. Soon 
the older ones lay down to rest, the light was 
blown out, and then it was deep, still night. 

Everything slept, only the white rose could 
not sleep ; heavy, bitter thoughts kept her 
awake. But suddenly it was light, and look ! 
it was the moon that had come and glanced 
in at the window. He sent a_ broad, silver- 
white ray down into the room to his dear, 
snow-white rose, with whom he so many a 
time had sported with sweet caresses. The 
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rose was gladdened by the sight, for she knew 
now she had not been quite forgotten, and 
she bathed herself in the soft, white light. 

But now, whether it might be the magic 
light of the moon, which conjures up won- 
drous thoughts and dreams for those who 
drink its rays too thirstily—enough, the rose 
fell, as it were,into a dream; a strange, won- 
derful dream. It seemed to her two angels 
stepped into the room—two little, charming, 
lovely angels, who glided over the boarded 
floor upon their naked feet, with long, flaxen 
hair, and wee white limbs clothed only in a 
little white robe. They pushed two chairs 
up to the table, and climbed up on the chairs, 
and put their faces down close to the face of 
the rose, kissing her quite gently, gently, on 
the leaves, and in the sweet fragrant heart. 
The rose quivered and trembled, and drank, 
in deep, quiet joy, the breath of the youthful 
lips, and knew not what to make of this heav- 
enly wonder. 

Then the tiny angels sprang down from 
their chairs again, pushed them one side, 
and with a happy little giggle, disappeared 
—whither? ‘There, where the two children 
had gone when they were sent to bed; 
and then the rose started. Could it have 
been possible—these two, who had seemed 
so lovely to her, whom she had taken for an- 
gels—that these had really been only the two 
children? ‘This thought, indeed, destroyed 
all her delight in the supposed dream, for 
she wished now to feel again all the old re- 
sentment towards the children. In spite of 
this, however, she could not escape from the 
memory of how sweet it had been to kiss the 
beautiful lips. 

When daylight came, and the shoemaker’s 
family entered the room, the rose glanced up 
and looked at the two children ; this, indeed, 
was the first time she had done so; for un- 
til now she had ever kept her eyes closed be- 
fore them. Now she saw that they were in- 
deed two winsome, pretty little ones, with 
sunny hair and big eyes, and dear, kind faces, 
and there was no doubt that they it had been 
who had slipped from their beds at night to 
kiss and to pet her in secret. 

As soon as breakfast was eaten, the father 
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said to his children : “ Today is a glorious 
day, and we will put our rose in the garden.” 

Thereupon the children took the flower- 
pot in which the rose stood, and carried it 
up the steps, out of the house door, into the 
little front garden, which was separated from 
the street by an iron railing; there they 
set her down in the midst of the warm, 
radiant, morning sunshine. Now could the 
rose look out on the street, and she saw the 
carriages that drove by, and the people who 
passed up and down the street. All this was 
to her a novel and pleasant sight ; and, al- 
though she would not acknowledge it to her- 
self, she felt quite comfortable. 

Directly behind her, even with the ground, 
was the window of the shoemaker’s abode ; 
it was wide open, and within sat the shoe- 
maker on an elevated chair, while he worked 
and cobbled on his boots and shoes. 

lhe rose looked at him and glanced into 
the room beyond. There, already, the morn- 
ing sun was looking in with kindly ray ; the 
room did not seem so gloomy as on the even- 
ing before, but quite neat, and bright, and 
cheery. 

rhen the children came out of the house 
again, with book and slate, on their way to 
school; and as they passed by the railing, 
they pressed their faces against it, and nod- 
ded to the rose, crying, “*Good-by!” And, 
though the rose would not acknowledge it 
to herself, it was a very pretty sight. 

While still meditating upon this, she heard 
a shrill voice behind her, which piped : 

“(ood morning, Mistress Rose.” 

She turned, and saw a little canary bird 
that hung in its cage in the open window. 
He had two knowing little black eyes, and a 
tiny white bill with which he chirped again, 
“(ood morning, Mistress Rose. I did not 
have the opportunity of greeting you yester- 


day. Permit me to introduce myself to you; 
ny name is Peeping.” 

he canary’s polite manner pRased the 
white rose ; she gave him a friendly nod and 
entered into a conversation with him, asking 
him how old he was, and how long he had 
been living with the shoemaker. Then Mr. 
Peeping sighed, and told her that he, alas, 
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was no longer a young fellow, for he was now 
a year and two days old; day before yester- 
day they had celebrated his birthday; but he 
had been living at the shoemaker’s for the 
last three months, and hoped he might stay 
with him his whole lifelong. And when the 
rose asked him again whether he liked it so 
much at the shoemaker’s, he rolled his little 
eyes in his head, and said they were as good 
as angels, especially the children; then he 
was so moved by his feelings that he must 
quickly take a swallow of water, else the 
tears would come. 

The sun ascended higher, and it began to 
grow warm for the rose; but just then the 
children returned from school. They lifted 
up the flower-pot again, and carried the rose 
into the room behind, where it was now shady 
andcool. ‘Thus they did today, thus they did 
the next day and the following days, ever 
the same, and everything else kind and good 
they could possibly think of for the rose. 

And through their care and nursing, some- 
thing was felt to stir in the heart of the rose 
—a sweet, mysterious life awakened in her 
blood, and her body began to bud. When, 
however, the bud was ready to press through, 
and the whole of the shoemaker’s family 
were looking in silent expectation for the 
moment when this would happen, there arose 
again in her heart the wicked, angry feeling 
of resentment. She would not grant them 
this pleasure, and so took no nourishment, 
and with all the strength of her will opposed 
herself to the pressures of nature; and be- 
hold! the young shoot was starved, the bud 
burst not forth, and the hope of the poor 
people was unfulfilled. 

Then they grew very sad; and at that 
moment the master of the house, a very 
wealthy man, came by. He saw what had 
happened to the rose, and said: “That is 
what I should have expected; how, pray, 
could the beautiful rose thrive down here 
with you? I wish to speak a word with you: 
I will buy it of you, and plant it in my gar- 
den.” 

He offered a sum for the rose even greater 
than the one the shoemaker had paid for it. 
But the poor man replied: 
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“Ah, gracious sir, it is indeed true, all that 
you say; but see, we have become so much 
attached to the rose, and when we look at 
it, it is as if we possessed a whole garden; 
therefore, if you will not take it amiss, I would 
like to keep the flower a few days longer, to 
see whether it will not, perhaps, even yet bear 
a blossom; and if nothing comes of it again, 
then in God’s name, I will sell it to you.” 

The master of the house departed, and 
one could see that he was vexed. But in 
the soul of the white rose, who had overheard 
all this, flickered a ray of happiness: now, 
indeed, the hope was present with her, that 
she might go away, out of the hated base- 
ment. She had only to will it in order to 
find a fair, brilliant destiny in the garden of 
the rich man. This she determined to do. 

When it grew night, however, and every- 
thing was hushed in sleep, again there was a 
sound of tiptoeing in the room, soft, quite 
soft; and again, as before, it was the children, 
barefooted, and clad in their nightdresses, 
just as they had sprung out of bed, looking 
like two little angels. But this time there 
was no happy giggle, and when the moon 
shone upon their faces, they looked white 
and sorrowful. 

And tonight, as on that other night, they 
moved two chairs near and climbed up on 
them; and tonight, as on the other night, they 
kissed the rose; but while they did so, they 
wept, and their tears trickled down into the 
heart of the rose. ‘‘ Now we have nothing 
more,” they whispered ; ‘“‘now we have no 
rose and no garden any more; now we have 
nothing more.” And with that they went 
away, back to their beds. 

When they had gone, the rose closed her 
eyes and tried to sleep; but she found no 
rest, for on her heart something glowed and 
burned. It was the children’s tears that had 
fallen there. 

The next morning, while it was yet very 
early, and no one had arisen, hark! a knock- 
ing at the window, and the morning wind 
came flying in. 

The rose had not seen him before since 
she left the garden, therefore she was rejoiced 
at his visit. The morning wind blustered 
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up and down the room, and blew the dust 
from the furniture and knick-knacks. One 
could easily see that he was excited. 

“T have just now come from your sister,” 
he said, “from the yellow rose.” 

Then the white rose was anxious to hear 
how it fared with her; but the morning wind, 
who was once such a merry-hearted fellow, 
became quite serious. 

“Ah,” said he, “that is a sad story; she is 
in trouble. The tea-roses among which she 
stands so forlorn that I can scarcely distin- 
guish her from any other, are malicious and 
hateful to her, and soon all this radiant 
beauty will come to an end.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the white 
rose. 

“Well, then,” said the morning wind, “do 
you know what caprices are?” 

“No,” answered the rose. 

“Listen, then,” continued the morning 
wind ; “they are small black beetles, which, 
however, are very rare and costly, and there- 
fore are kept only by the wealthy.” 

“Pray, what use do they make of them ?” 
questioned the rose. 

“They play with them to while away their 
superfluous time,” answered the morning 
wind. ‘They let them fly about the room, 
then they catch them and put them on their 
heads.” 

“* How strange!” said the rose. 

“Ves, but then it is the fashion. 
the banker’s wife, in order to show that she 
is the richest in every respect, keeps, as you 
may suppose, a great number of these bee- 
tles ; every day she uses at least one, gener- 
ally two or three. These she places on her 
head, and lets them stay there until they 
pinch and nip her well, for these beetles, you 
must know, have sharp little nippers ; then 
she begins to scream and to cry until her hus- 
band comes. He must take them from her 
head and throw them out of the window. 
With this amusement, they chase away the 
hours evéry day. Now, you must know still 
further, that when people have these beetles 
sitting on their heads, very strange thoughts 
and fancies come to them always. So it 
suddenly came into the mind of the banker's 
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wife, that the tea roses were growing tire- 
some to her, and that she would plant cam- 
ellias in their stead. This is soon to hap- 
pen; when the autumn comes the tea roses 
will be torn from the ground.” 

“ And what will become.of them ?” inter- 
rupted the white rose, quite anxiously. 

“They will be thrown away,” answered 
he morning wind, “and our poor yellow 
rose, your sister, with them. Now do you 
understand why I am so sorrowful ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he continued, when he saw 
the white rose standing there quite dumb. 
“You have met with a happier fate; you 
are being nursed and cherished, and here 
there are no little black beetles which you 
need fear.” With that he heaved a sigh, 
gathered up the skirts of his coat, and flew 
away through the window. 

Sull the white rose was quite speechless, 
and when the morning wind had already 
flown far away, she yet imagined she heard 
his words, “ You have met a happier fate.” 
Suddenly in her heart, a whispering and a 
rustling began, and when she looked within 
to see what was going on, she saw it was 
shame that had entered there, and was mak- 
ing himself at home. 

Yes, the rose felt ashamed of herself, and 
if she looked down into her heart, shame 
glanced up at her and said, “ ‘Thou ungrate- 
ful one”; and when the shoemaker’s family 
entered, and she saw the mournful faces of 
the children, again, in their eyes, she read the 
reproachful words, ** Thou ungrateful one.” 

Then a shock seemed to pass through her 
whole being ; it was as if she had been sleep- 
ing until now, and had been suddenly awak- 
ened. When the children carried her into 
the front garden today, she drank from the 
pure, cool water they gave her, and ate of 
the rich, soft, dark garden earth, so that Mr. 
eeping called out to her, “God bless your 
meal, Mistress Rose, God bless your meal.” 

Then the rose felt as if her whole inner 
self had been transformed into liquid fire ; 
her blood and sap flowed upward and down- 
ward like welling springs, and scarcely had 
two days passed before her body began to 
bud anew, and one shootlet shyly peeped out. 
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And when the children, who had tended her 
incessantly, came running in breathless haste 
and called their parents out to see the lovely 
thing that had happened, then the rose 
smiled to herself in silent joy, and look! a 
second bud burst forth, and after the second, 
as if she did not wish any longer to be chary 
in granting favors, a third., And now, one 
morning, when the poor shoemaker with his 
pale wife and his two pretty children stepped 
over the threshold into the room, they stood 
still, as if spell-bound by a wonderful pic- 
ture ; for on the table they saw the fair head 
of their dear white rose bent low, in motherly 
love, over two little infant snow-white roses, 
which had blossomed on the plant over 
night. 

The rose bent and bowed herself, and 
from her whispering lips came a sweet fra- 
grance which transformed the dwelling of the 
lowly people into a little paradise; and if 
they had understood the language of flowers, 
they would have heard the rose murmur: 
‘*In return for your love, in gratitude for 
your kindness.” 

Through the whole house rang the joyful 
shouts of the children. All who dwelt in 
the house came hither to see the beautiful 
flower-wonder, and when the rose family were 
carried today into the front garden, the pass- 
ers-by stopped on the street, and the white 
rose celebrated a great triumph in honor of 
her beauty. 

All were rejoiced excepting the master of 
the house; he was vexed. The thought 
gnawed and ate its way continually into his 
heart, that the poor shoemaker had dared to 
deny him his wish, and to refuse to sell him 
the rose. And since, as you know, resent- 
ment is such a noxious weed that, if it is 
not quickly rooted up from the soil of the 
heart, it grows and spreads; so, from day to 
day he became more hostile and bitter to- 
wards the poor man. And one day, when 
autumn stood before the door, there sat the 
poor shoemaker’s family with careworn faces 
and weepingeyes. The master of the house 
had discharged the father, and they were 
obliged to leave their home. 

Then through the soul of the rose went a 
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deep, cutting reproach; for who bore the 
guilt of these poor people’s misfortune—ho 
other than she ? 

Again came the night, and again, with the 
night, came a vision; but this time no pleas- 
ant, delightful dream as before, but a gloomy 
and fearful one ; not the two children, but a 
gasping, frightful old man, who entered from 
without with shyfiling footsteps, and sneaked 
into the room where the children lay in their 
little beds. Never had the rose seen any- 
thing so ghastly as his figure ; never had she 
heard anything so horrible as the hoarse mut- 
terings that came from his hideous, toothless 
mouth; and when now she saw him step into 
the bed-room, she grew numb with a paralyz- 
ing fear. 

A strange and ghostly yellow light was 
spread round about the figure, and by the 
glimmer of the light the rose saw how the 
frightful object bent over the children, and 
stretched out his lean hand toward their 
heads, and how from the sweet little faces 
the flush disappeared, and how they were 
distorted in bitter distress. Then a nameless 
woe took possession of the rose; she lifted 
her head to heaven, and her lips murmured : 
“Save them, save my poor little innocent 
darlings!” —and from her trembling lips went 
a perfume, like a cloud, through the room, 
even into the bed-chamber. Then the hid- 
eous old man raised himself, and, stepping 
out, cried to the rose: “ Exhale not so sweet 
Thou hast no longer any right to 
now am master 


an odor. 
remain or to be here. I 
here—I, Starvation, Starvation, Starvation!” 

But once more the rose offered her sup- 
plications, stil! more fervently, to heaven, and 
cried: “O, let me repay them, these poor 
people, for all the love they have given me ; 
let me repay them through what is dearest 
and most precious to them—through their 
children !” 

Ever more powerful, ever more intoxicat- 
ing, became her rich perfume ; ever more en- 
raged were the glances which the monster 
shot at her; but it was of no use, he could 
not master her fragrance, he could not go 
back into the chamber because the sweet 
breath of the rose moved like a veil between 
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him and the door. Suddenly he turned: 
dazed and reeling, he vanished from the 
room. 

A few days later the poor shoemaker, who, 
day after day, had been seeking employment, 
came home, and his clouded face was bright- 
er—he had found a situation. In the wealthi- 
est suburbs, so he told it, there stood a new 
house. It belonged to a banker, who was 
reported to be the wealthiest man in the 
whole city. 

Then the white rose listened intently— 
there was a familiar sound about it, and yet, 
exactly why, she did not know; but in her 
heart awoke a sweet suspicion that the offer- 
ing of her perfume had reached its right 
place up above, and that there, overhead, her 
prayer had been heard. 

It was an elegant house into which the shoe- 
maker’s family now moved, and its owner 
was very, very rich. ‘Only think,” said the 
father, one day, to his family, as he entered 
the room, “how rich our master is. The 
gracious lady of the house has ordered all 
her beautiful rose bushes, which have cost 
so many thousand marks, to be uprooted, in 
order to plant camellias in their stead next 
spring. The gardener has given me one of 
the lovely roses, because, he said, it had 
grown sick, and could not be sold again.” 
With these words, the shoemaker held out a 
paper in which a gorgeous yellow rose was 
wrapped. ‘Then the white rose felt as if 
struck by a flash of lightning, for this was the 
one with whom she had grown up and be- 
come tall, in gay, brilliant dreams of the fu- 
ture—her vellow rose, her sister. 

The yellow rose had also recognized her 
snowy sister, but she could only smile faintly 
and sadly at her, for, through the cruel treat- 
ment that had fallen to her share, she had 
grown weary and sick unto death. And when 
the children, had provided her likewise with 
a flower-pot, and had placed her near the 
white rose, and when she saw her sister stand- 
ing near her in the sweet fullness of love and 
happiness, then she twined both tired arms 
about her sister again. Once more the faces 
of the two sisters rested cheek upon cheek, 
and the yellow rose spoke : 
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“Once thou didst call me fortunate, and 
didst envy my fate—that was in the begin- 
ning of our days. Today I call thee fortun- 
ate, and envy thy lot, and this I do at the 
end of my days; therefore, my word of to- 
day has more weight than thine of that day ; 
and because I now must leave this earth, 
which made promise to me of so much, and 
granted so little, take thou for thyself alone 
all the happiness that was meant for us both, 
and bear it long and joyfully, for I see thou 
art deserving of it.” 

When she had thus spoken, the yellow rose 
bowed her beautiful head, and the children, 
when they entered the room next morning, 
said sadly: “Oh, woe! the yellow rose is 
dead.” 

But then the little sister seized her brother 
by the hand, and said, gently and secretly : 
“Ah, only see how our rose grieves over it ; 
she has been weeping,”—and so it was in- 
deed, and the tears glistened on her heart. 

Then, however, a strange thing happened: 
for suddenly the eyes of the boy grew big and 
shining, as they had never been before, and 
he gazed, mute and motionless, at the white 
rose, as if he saw her today for the first time. 
Then, without saying a word, he took his 
slate, and keeping his eyes on the rose, began 


to draw. ‘The little sister looked at him, but 
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Tue “ Panda” was not a mythical craft. It 
is not necessary to dwell upon the graceful 
proportions of her hull or the taper of her 
spars. We do not propose to invent a tale 
of blood-curdling character: we shall deal 
with sober facts, and not romance. Ours is 
an authentic story of events that took place 
some fifty years ago. The “ Panda” com- 
mitted an act of piracy, and the incidents of 
her cruise and her subsequent capture were 
at the time the sensation of the day. 

The trial of the twelve Spanish pirates 
took place in my young boyhood; it made a 
deep impression upon me at the time, and 
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she, too, said not a word, and they both sat 
and sat, and forgot their breakfast and all 
else, and not until it was time to go to school 
did they stir. Then he put his slate in his 
school-bag, so that no one should see what 
he had made there, and it was as if he car- 
ried with him a deep, sacred secret. 

Two days later, however, the poor shoe- 
maker sat by his pale, delicate wife, and said 
softly : ‘‘ Marie, Antony’s teacher spoke with 
me today. He told me we ought to encour- 
age our young son, for he has lately seen 
something of his—-a rose, which he had 
drawn—and he believed that our Antony 
could become a great and celebrated painter. 
What sayest thou to that?” But the wife 
said nothing, only her eyes grew big and wide 
open. 

The shoemaker had spoken very softly, 
lest some one should hear him, as if it 
were a deep, sacred secret. Yet one, in- 
deed, had heard him. It was the white 
rose ; but she said not a word, only a sweet 
suspicion came into her heart—that the of- 
fering of her perfume had reached its right 
place up above, and that there, overhead, 
her prayer had been heard. 

But what became of the little Antony, you 
would like to know? That, perhaps, I will 
tell you some other time. 

Fannie Williams McLean. 
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now lives amongst my earliest recollections. 
My father was summoned as a witness at 
the trial. Why he was summoned was not 
apparent to him, nor could he ascertain why 
he should be connected with the case, al- 
though making diligent inquiry. By dint of 
a little special pleading, I was permitted to 
attend court with him, and young as I was, 
can well remember the excitement of that 
day, and in my mind’s eye see again the 
twelve criminals brought to the Halls of 
Justice in the “ Black Maria,” and marched 
into the judicial presence, attached to each 
side of a long chain for security. Crowds 
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gathered about the court house at the hour 
for opening, and the poor devils passed in 
through a passage-way of curious citizens. 
Probably ere this all those connected with 
that trial have passed away, or, if any yet 
survive, they have reached a green old age. 
But to proceed with the narrative: 

In the month of August, 1832, one of 
those traditional long, low, black schooners 
lay quietly at anchor in the harbor of Havana. 
Her figure-head was suggestive, being that of 
a Panda (a species of wildcat) in the act of 
springing upon its prey. Her appearance in 
general was sufficient to proclaim her a 
slaver, and a motley-looking crew gave the 
impression that piracy as well as slave-steal- 
ing might be added to her regular calling, 
should the opportunity ever be offered. 

It was a common thing for slavers to be 
fitted out from Havana; their presence and 
their calling were well known, but the author- 
ities chose to wink at the traffic, and it was 
only necessary for the slavers to “assume a 
virtue if they had it not,” and no obstacles 
would be placed in their way. Well-known 
slave-stealers frequented the public places, 
and enjoyed all the privileges of the best cit- 
izens. Often some swarthy Spaniard, dressed 
in the height of Cuban fashion and bedecked 
with jewelry, would be pointed out in the 
market-place as a celebrated slave captain 
and owner. Nor was this freedom of the 
city the privilege of the slavé-trader only, 
for during the piratical times, the pirate en- 
joyed the same immunity from arrest and 
punishment. Some ten years previous to 
events here related, my father was in com- 
mand of the armed brig “‘ General Macomb,” 
trading between the ports of Boston and 
Matanzas, in Cuba—armed for fear of en- 
countering the Spanish pirates before enter- 
ing Matanzas, for their attacks were made in 
plain sight of the Cuban shores. On one oc- 
casion the brig had to fight her way into port, 
beating off the same scoundrels that shortly 
after attacked and scuttled the brig “ Atten- 
tive,” and murdered Capt. Grozier, by forcing 
him to “ walk the plank.” These same gentle- 
manly cut-throats might afterwards mingle 
freely with the citizens without fear. In fact, 
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Cuba was the head-quarters of freebooters 
of all descriptions. It was no surprising 
thing, therefore, that the “ Panda” had com- 
pleted her outfit without molestation ; and 
at an early hour on an August morning, ere 
the land breeze had died away, she spread 
her broad white wings in flight, bound to 
Cape Mount, Coast of Africa, with a cargo of 
rum, cloth, powder and muskets. 

The course steered by the “ Panda” im- 
mediately after leaving Havana is not known, 
She may have called in at some outlying 
port; she may have proceeded directly on 
her voyage; or, as the supposition was, she 
may have pased up the Gulf of Florida to 
the north of the Bahama Banks, to take ad- 
vantage of the Gulf Stream, and perhaps 
fall in with some outward-bound merchant- 
man from the United States. Her real course, 
however, is unknown, as her log-book was 
newer produced to tell the tale. 

Three days after the departure of the 
** Panda” from Havana, the brig ‘‘ Mexican,” 
Captain Butman, sailed from the port of 
Salem, Massachusetts, with a valuable cargo 
of merchandise and $20,000 in specie, bound 
for Rio Janeiro, on one of her regular irad- 
ing voyages. ‘The “ Mexican” was no clip- 
per, but a fair sailing vessel, and made her 
way toward the equator, as her log book 
shows, encountering light winds and calms, 
intending to cross the line at about longitude 
24 West, the usual crossing. 

At a point in mid-ocean, situated in lati- 
tude 33 North, and longitude 34°.20 West, 
these two vessels were destined to meet. 
The “ Mexican,” delayed by light, baffling 
winds, was twenty-two days in reaching this 
point, while the “ Panda” occupied twenty- 
five days. At sundown on this twenty-second 
day from port, Captain Butman was not a 
little disturbed at discerning a treacherous- 
looking craft crossing his bow under easy 
sail, apparently in no hurry to speed on her 
way. As soon as she was discovered, every 
effort was made by the “ Mexican” to escape. 
The course of the vessel was changed, and 
as night closed in, every glimmer of light 
was extinguished, and the vessel steered by 
the stars. Sails were wet down to hold the 
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wind the better, and orders given that no 
word should be spoken aloud. The schooner, 
however, kept within easy distance, altering 
her course to suit the occasion, but made no 
effort to approach uncomfortably near. A 
close watch was kept upon the suspicious ves- 
sel during the night, and as the morning 
dawned, the watch reported the schooner as 
sailing around them at no great distance dur- 
ing the whole night. Daylight discovered 
the “Panda” on the starboard quarter of 
the “ Mexican,” and about one mile distant, 
and the two vessels kept company, the 
“ Panda” declining all the courtesies extend- 
ed to her in the way of signals, and making 
no response to the display of the national 
flag, hoisted on board the brig. 

During the early forenoon, this black, buz- 
zard-like craft sailed around in circles, its 
broad wings spread, tacking and wearing like 
a bird of prey watching its victim. The 
actions of the vessel were anything but reas- 
suring to Captain Butman, who was using 
every effort to escape. Every eye on board 
watched the maneuvering with solicitude, and 
the anxiety of the Captain gave way to fear, 
as he saw, later on, the course of the “ Pan- 
da” was changed toward the brig. Being 
to windward, she bore down with distended 
canvas, and rapidly approached. Luffing 
up cleverly on her quarter, she fixed a gun 
and hailed the ‘‘ Mexican” in the Spanish 
language. Upon receiving a “ Vo entiende” 
response, a second hail in broken English 
ordered the vessel to heave to. Captain 
Butman looked anxiously at the piratical 
neighbor ; her decks seemed crowded with vil- 
lainous looking men in red caps, and the ves- 
sel armed with a Long Tom and two small 
guns. His own was entirely unarmed, his 
crew numbered but seven men, without weap- 
ons, while the speed of the panther-like 
craft that dogged his footsteps enabled her 
to choose any position desired, and, if need 
be, batter his vessel to pieces at leisure. 
Again the “* Mexican” was hailed in broken 
English, and the captain ordered to come on 
board the “Panda” with his own boat. 
“ Might makes right,” and, heaving his ves- 
sel to, Captain Butman obeyed the injunc- 
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tion, and, taking two men with him, proceed- 
ed to the “ Panda.” 

When he came alongside, five men fully 
armed leaped into the boat, and ordered it 
back to the brig, which lay at a short dis- 
tance away, with sails aback, waiting the re- 
turn of the master. Reaching the vessel 
with a swagger, and a defiant glance at the 
crew assembled in the waist, the pirates pro- 
ceeded to business. The few men compos- 
ing the crew of the “‘ Mexican” soon saw 
that opposition was useless, and decided to 
let things take their course, and peradven- 
ture save at least their lives by quiet sub- 
mission. 

The crew were ordered to the forecastle, 
and the officers to the cabin, and there 
searched. In the search for treasure, knives 
were freely handled, and pistols thrust into 
the faces of captain and mates, to terrify 
them if possible, and to intimate a readiness 
to enforce the demand of “your money or 
your life.” Pretending ignorance of the 
language, and offering tobacco, as if in the 
supposition that it was what was desired, 
they finally excited the ire of their swarthy 
visitors, who then began a course of brutal 
treatment, pricking their victims with the 
points of their knives, and at the same time 
prosecuting the search with more vigor. 

Twenty thousand dollars in silver, for the 
purchase of return cargo, secured in boxes, 
had been placed in the “run ” of the vessel, 
beneath the cabin floor, the hiding place 
known only to Captain Butman. Searching 
everywhere, above and below, the pirates at 
last broke into the “run,” disclosing a box of 
treasure. A hatchet was seized, and the 
iron-bound boxes were torn apart, revealing 
a deposit of Spanish milled dollars, which 
soon caused a commotion amongst the free- 
booters. They danced in great glee upon 
the cabin floor, and, rushing to the deck, 
the boatswain in command of the cut-throats, 
standing on the rail of the quarter-deck, 
hailed the “ Panda,” and holding aloft his 
hands, spilled a handful of bright dollars 
into the sea, exclaiming, ‘‘ MZucho dinero 
agui.” Cheers from the “ Panda” were the 
response, and a boat was immediately sent 
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for the treasure, and made short work in 


transferring it to the schooner. ‘Then, after 
robbing the officers of their money and watch- 
es, and the sailors of their spare clothing, 
the pirates prepared to depart. 

The second mate of the “ Mexican,” al- 
though thoroughly demoralized, and expect- 
ing every moment to be thrown overboard, 
was nevertheless shrewd enough to scruti- 
nize closely the faces of the desperadoes, in 
order to be able to recognize them again, 
should their lives be spared, and fate ever 
place them in the hands of justice. He re- 
marked particularly a blemish in the right 
eye of one who seemed the boatswain, from 
his command of the men. 

Before leaving their victims, the pirates 
fastened the crew securely in the hold of the 
vessel, and the officers in the cabin, by ef- 
fectually fastening the doors and windows. 
The compasses and nautical instruments 
were broken up, and the running rigging cut 
up. They then set fire to the galley, in 
which they placed a tub of combustibles, and 
lowering down the mainsail, spread it over 
all, and departed, leaving the vessel and 
crew to their fate. Fortunately, while se- 
curing the cabin doors and windows, they 
had overlooked a small hatch in the “ laza- 
rette,” which communicated directly with the 
cabin below. Through this, the second 
mate climbed to the deck, in time to see the 
“ Panda,” under a cloud of canvas, hasten- 
ing away like a guilty thing, afraid to look 
upon the final scenes of the tragedy. Re- 
leasing the crew, they succeeded by great ef- 
fort in getting the fire under control, and by 
use of oakum created a dense, black smoke, 
in order to sereen them from observation, 
and not alarm the freebooters, should they 
discover the fire subdued, .and be inclined 
to return. Patiently they waited till the hull 
of the Panda descended below the horizon 
and disappeared from view. 

The brig was then put in all possible or- 
der and condition, and started on her home- 
ward course, without compass or other in- 
struments, steering by the sun by day and 
the stars by night. Fortunately, a passing 
vessel supplied them with a compass, and 
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the “ Mexican” safely returned to Salem, ar- 
riving there October 2d, after an absence of 
little more than one month, and about eigh- 
teen days after the robbery. 

The news of this extraordinary event was 
soon spread far and wide. The United States 
government took immediate measures to dis- 
seminate the information of what had taken 
place throughout foreign countries, and after 
a great length of time the story reached the 
coast of Africa. Those were not the days of 
cables and telegraph; even steamships were 
unknown, and news traveled by sailing pack- 
ets or a chance conveyance. In modern 
times the news of the piracy would reach 
Africa before the actors in the affair could 
escape, and perhaps even before they could 
reach the coast; but it was two years after 
the occurrence before the culprits were 
placed on trial. It so happened that His Brit- 
tanic Majesty’s Brig of War Curlew (for this 
was before //er Majesty Victoria’s reign), 
Captain Trotter, while cruising off the coast 
of Africa, received the information of the 
piracy. Circumstances led Captain Trotter 
to believe that the schooner “ Panda,” a 
slaver, which he was blockading, and which 
was then lying in the river Nazareth, was the 
vessel in question, and he immediately took 
measures to capture her at all hazards. 

It appears both brig and schooner had 
been watching each other for days, the one 
engaged in the suppression of the slave-trade, 
and the other awaiting her opportunity to 
escape to sea with her human freight. The 
boats of the man-of-war were assembled 
alongside and filled with armed men before 
the dawn of day, with the intention of board- 
ing and capturing the “ Panda” before day- 
light should reveal their operations. But 
the stealthy approach was discovered, and 
after laying a train to the magazine, the pirat- 
ical crew escaped to the jungle. 

The “ Panda” was captured; no papers 
were found on board, and the vessel shortly 
blew up, killing and wounding several of the 
crew of the “Curlew.” The exasperated 
“ Britishers”” hunted the pirates in the jun- 
gle, and by means of bribes and offers of 
reward, succeeded, with the aid of the shore 
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authorities, in securing a part of the crew. 
Others were afterwards taken along the coast, 
and from the whole number captured, twelve, 
including captain and mate, were selected as 
having been attached to the “ Panda” at the 
time of the piracy, and answering well to the 
description forwarded. These twelve were 
taken with the rest to England, and after a 
lapse of nearly two years from the meeting 
of the “ Panda” and “ Mexican,” in latitude 
33. north, the British gun-brig “Savage” 
arrived at Salem, bringing as actors in the 
drama twelve prisoners, under charge of 
Lieutenant Looney, who surrendered them 
to officers of the United States government, 
saying that His Majesty’s government waived 
the right to bring the prisoners to trial, in 
favor of the United States, against whose 
citizens the principal offense had been com- 
mitted. 
lhe news of this arrival spread through 
the country, and the landing of the prison- 
ers Was witnessed by the whole town of Sa- 
lem, and their preliminary examination before 
Honorable Judge Davis, in the Town Hail, 
drew together a large audience of the towns- 
men of the “ Mexican’s” officers and crew, 
who had read of ** Captain Kidd as he sailed,” 
but could now have the opportunity of look- 
» upon living pirates, shorn, however, of 
he romantic surroundings of novels. The 
result of the examination was to transfer the 
risoners to Boston for trial. 
his celebrated trial took place in Octo- 
ber, 1834, and lasted about two weeks, be- 
Judge Joseph Story (the eminent jurist), 
and Judge John Davis, as associate ; Andrew 
lunlap, District Attorney, and George S. 
Hillard, and David L. Child, counsel for the 
prisoners. The twelve Spanish pirates an- 
swered to the following names: Pedro Gi- 
bert, captain, married, age 38; Bernardo de 
Soto, mate, married, age 28 ; Francisco Ru- 
iz, Carpenter, unmarried, age 32; Antonio 
Ferrer, colored cook, unmarried, age 27; 
Nicola Costa, cabin boy, age 17; Juan Mon- 
tenegro, seaman, age 23; Manuel Boyga, sea- 
man, age 40; Manuel Castillo, seaman, age 
33; Domingo Guzman, seaman, an Indian, 
age 29; Antonio Portana, seaman, age 20 ; 
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José Velasquez, seaman, age 30 ; Angel Gar- 
cia, seaman, age 29. 

The comparative youth of this band is 
noticeable: the oldest is but forty years of 
age, and the youngest seventeen. The aver- 
age age of the twelve is less than twenty- 
nine years. ‘This fact gave rise to more or 
less sympathy at the beginning of the trial, 
but as it proceeded, the hardened nature of 
this precious Yozen was exhibited to such an 
extent that sympathy was found to be mis- 
placed. 

As the men were all Spaniards, or accus- 
tomed to the Spanish language, the services 
of an interpreter were necessary, and Stephen 
Badlam was duly sworn to the position. Ev- 
ery facility was given the prisoners to main- 
tain complete knowledge of the proceedings, 
the interpreter during the whole of the trial 
sitting by the criminals, informing them of 
everything that passed. They were allowed, 
also, to consult freely with their counsel. 
Captain Gibert, and his mate, de Soto, 
availed themselves of their right of challenge 
to its full extent, and the full number, twen- 
ty, were peremptorily challenged. Thirty- 
six jurors in all were summoned, and twelve 
finally selected and sworn, after the usual 
sparring between counsel as to bias among 
the jurymen was brought to a close. The 
jury was composed of men of position in the 
community, good, honest, and capable, and 
no doubts were entertained but that they 
would render an honest verdict. 

Delay was asked to afford time to procure 
papers from foreign countries. This was 
refused by the court, on the ground that the 
court was unable to issue any process which 
would be effectual in procuring such papers. 
Inch by inch the counsel for defense fought 
to maintain the legal points involved, and the 
usual exceptions were taken to the ruling of 
the judge, as his Honor gathered up one by 
one the obstacles sought to be placed in the 
path of justice. The court was now ready 
for the testimony, and some of the more im- 
portant witnesses were excluded from the 
court room. 

Joseph Perez, one of the most intelligent of 
the crew, had turned State’s evidence, and 
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was accordingly not indicted. He was placed 
upon the stand, and related the story of the 
cruise of the “ Panda,” in the Spanish tongue, 
in a clear and concise manner. In his state- 
ment he testified that he had himself buried 
the stolen money, assisted by Velasquez. 
During the recital, and, in fact, all the time 
he was upon the stand, he was constantly 
interrupted by the low, muttered curses of 
the prisoners ; Captain Gibert getting up in 
his seat and shaking his fist at the witness, 
called down the judgments of Heaven upon 
him. ‘Throughout his whole testimony, the 
court-room was the scene of wild excitement ; 
the rage of the prisoners was not easily con- 
trolled, and it required the constant efforts 
of the officers of the court to keep them 
from tearing the witness to pieces upon the 
stand. Indeed, in consequence of the vocif- 
erous talking amongst themselves, the court 
had very nearly determined to place them 
widely apart from each other. The story of 
the piracy was told in all its details, being 
substantially the same as related by the offi- 
cers of the brig “‘ Mexican.” 

Two of the prisoners had confessed at 
Fernando Po to having a share in the enter- 
prise, but laid all blame upon the captain. 
The second mate of the “ Mexican” was 
placed upon the stand, and, accompanied by 
an officer, he went amongst the prisoners 
and selected the five who had boarded the 
“ Mexican,” especially the boatswain with the 
blemish in his eye, and also Ruiz, Boyga, 
Castillo, Garcia, and Montenegro. The same 
five were mentioned by Perez by name in his 
testimony, as the men who were sent on board 
the brig. Captain Butman related his story, 
and identified Captain Gibert and de Soto 
as the officers he had seen on board the 
“ Panda,” when commanded to come along- 
side. He also identified the boat’s crew, 
more particularly the boatswain, whose evil 
eye was to prove his destruction. 

Next, two or three old, experienced ship- 
masters, who had spent years in regular voy- 
ages to and from the island of Cuba, were 
called to the stand, and my father was now 
to learn why he had been summoned in the 
The greatest secrecy had been ob- 


case. 
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served, and not until he was placed upon 
the stand as a shipmaster of experience in 
Cuban navigation, did he get a glimmer of 
what was desired of him as a witness. The 
chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, used by 
the ‘‘ Mexican” in her voyage, was placed in 
evidence and sworn to by the master, as con- 
taining the route pursued by his vessel upto ° 
the point of meeting with the “ Panda,” and 
the question was asked, whether the “ Pan- 
da,” sailing from Havana, bound to the coast 
of Africa, on the 2oth day of August, would 
be likely to meet the “ Mexican,” sailing from 
the port of Salem, on the 23d of the same 
month, bound for Rio Janeiro, in latitude 33 

North, and longitude 34°.30, or if not likely, 
would it be possible? This question was to 
cut an important figure in the case. The 
counsel for the prisoners were taken by sur- 
prise, for they had proposed to insist upon 
the impossibility of meeting, in their argu- 
ment before the jury. Both sides wrangled 
over the question for some time, the court 
finally deciding it a proper question to ask, 
and that it was not a leading question, but a 
matter of nautical skill, experience, and opin- 
ion. Ifthe vessels could not have met there, 
the case was for the prisoners. 

The witness answered the question, after 
examining the chart closely, and decided that 
the meeting of the two vessels at the point in- 
dicated was altogether probable in any event. 
The “ Panda” had three days the start of 
the “ Mexican,” and the point of meeting 
was some six hundred miles farther from 
Havana than from Salem, which would con- 
sume these three extra days. It lay a little 
to the northward of a direct course to Cape 
Mount Africa, but adverse winds may have 
caused the deviation; or should the “ Panda” 
have passed up the Gulf Stream, from Ha- 
vana to the north of the Bahama Banks, a 
route often pursued, she would reach the 
exact latitude of 33° North, after getting 
clear of the Gulf and laying her course for 
the African coast. On this question of nau- 
tical experience, the answers of all the wit- 
nesses were substantially the same. Here 
another objection was urged as to the evi- 
dence offered, and was based upon the fact 
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that the log-book of the “Panda” was not 
produced, and it was claimed that the log- 
book was the only legal evidence of the date 
of the sailing of the “ Panda.” After argu- 
ment, the court ruled against the objection, 
and denied that the log-book was the only 
legal evidence of the date of sailing. 

Here the government rested their case. 
It was fully proved that the offense had been 
committed, and the prisoners fully identified 
as the actors in the drama. The defense 
were now put to their wits’ end to disapprove 
the direct testimony of the prosecution. 
The evidence, circumstantial and real, was 
clear and explicit, and had woven a web 
around the victims difficult to break ; in fact, 
the defense had no testimony to offer in re- 
buttal of the facts testified to, and the only 
course to pursue was to contest the mat- 
ter point by point. They argued that the 
cargo of the “ Panda” clearly indicated she 
had not started on a piratical voyage, but for 
slave stealing ; and this should be taken as 
proof of her regular calling. They claimed 
that connecting the prisoners with the crime 
was merely a matter of mistaken identity. 
They argued that the prisoners should be 
tried separately, if they so desired, and they 
had expressed such desire. They argued in 
behalf of a part of the criminals, that those 
only are guilty who actively cooperate. That 
circumstantial evidence should be taken 
“cum grano salis.” and that such evidence 
should not weigh against the lives of the ac- 
cused. They argued that in law, convictions 
for murder could not obtain when no body 
was found. 

In mitigation of punishment, or in the 
hope of securing an acquittal for de Soto, the 
defense placed a witness upon the stand, one 
Daniel F. Hale, who stated that he was 
a passenger on board the American ship 
“Minerva,” bound from New York to New 
Orleans, in 1831, which vessel had stranded 
on the Bahama Banks, and that the seventy- 
two persons on board would have found a 
watery grave, but for the humanity of the 
prisoner, Bernardo de Soto, captain of a Span- 
ish vessel, who came to their relief, took them 
on board, and carried them to Havana. 
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Here the defense closed, and something 
over three days were occupied by counsel in 
presenting the case to the jury. The coun- 
sel on both sides went into a review of the 
evidence, and pointed out the salient points, 
counsel for defense reviewing the evidence, 
only to throw discredit upon it, and show its 
improbability. 

The court decided upon the questions 
raised by the counsel for defense, that the 
weight and character of circumstantial evi- 
dence belongs to the jury to determine; that 
all who are present, acting and assisting in 
acts of piracy, are to be deemed principals ; 
thatit was legal and proper to produce parole 
evidence to establish the time of sailing of 
the “ Panda,” and to prove the course and 
termination of the voyage. 

The case was now ready for the charge to 
the jury, and the greatest interest was felt in 
this, as indicating the condition of the judi- 
cial mind. The judge dwelt upon the solemn 
character of their deliberation, where twelve 
human lives were at stake, instead of a single 
life, and the great importance of thoroughly 
sifting the testimony, and weighing the evi- 
dence ; and upon the scrutiny with which 
they should consider circumstantial evidence, 
which he averred was the best evidence, if a 
completed chain could be made out so com- 
plete in itself that it could not be gainsaid. 
He charged the jury that they were to de- 
cide, first, whether a robbery of the “ Mexi- 
can” had been committed; second, did the 
prisoners at the bar form any or all of the 
officers and crew of the “ Panda,” which 
was the vessel alleged to have been concern- 
ed in the robbery; third, if so, did all or 
only a part, and, if a part, who were the 
guilty parties. He referred to the objections 
raised by counsel, and said that conviction 
may take place when the “corpus delicti” is 
wanting. That in case of a murder commit- 
ed upon the high seas, the body cannot be 
found, and it was a bad rule to be invented. 
He instructed the jury that simple presence 
was not sufficient, and only those are guilty 
who actively codperate, unless they s¢ar/ on 
a piratical voyage, which in this case was 
not proved. The judge then went minutely 
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into the whole of the evidence, and left the 
facts with the jury. He added, at the con- 
clusion of the charge, that by the evidence, 
if any were guilty of the crime, the captain 
and mate must be, for they controlled the 
whole. He thought no direct cooperatian 
was proved against Portana, Guzman, Fer- 
rer, and Costa, and the sole evidence against 
Velasquez was that he assisted in burying 
the treasure, as testified by Perez. 

The judge concluded his charge, and the 
case was given to the jury for deliberation. 
During the whole of the trial, lasting fifteen 
days, the jury had been kept together night 
and day. It was agreed between counsel in 
Open court that the jury might have refresh- 
ments, and might communicate with friends 
respecting their business affairs, and if ill, 
call a doctor to attend them. After a long 
deliberation, the jury brought in their ver- 
dict. There were found guz/¢y, Captain Gi- 
bert, age 38; Bernardo de Soto, mate, age 28; 
Ruiz, carpenter, age 32 ; Boyga, seaman, age 
40; Castello, seaman, age 33; Garcia, sea- 
man, age 29; Montenegro, alias Castro, age 
23: not guilty, Costa, cabin boy, age 17; 
Ferrer, cook, age 27; Guzman, age 29; Por- 
tana, age 20; Velasquez, age 30. The aver- 
age age of the convicted was thirty-two years, 
and of the acquitted not over twenty-five 
years. It is a singular fact that nearly all 
of the oldest were convicted, and the youngest 
acquitted. 

De Soto was recommended to mercy, on 
account of his noble and self-sacrificing con- 
duct in saving the lives on board the “ Mi- 
nerva,” as testified to during the trial. De 
Soto had shown real despondency through- 
out the trial, while Captain Gibert’s face re- 
mained unchanged during the whole pro- 
ceedings. ; 

After the verdict, and before judgment was 
pronounced, counsel for prisoners moved for 
a new trial, and a day was set to hear the 
argument in support of the motion. In the 
motion they averred that the jury had not 
been kept secluded, and were allowed to 
communicate with friends, and to read the 
daily papers during the trial; that the pris- 
oners had been tried together and not sepa- 
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rately, although they had requested a separate 
trial; that the jury had been allowed the 
use of ardent spirits; that the direct commu- 
nication between counsel and the prisoners 
had been abridged; and finally, that they have 
affidavits of the acquitted men relating to 
material points in the case. For three days 
the court listened to the arguments for a 
new trial, and rendered its decision: that 
with reference to a collective or a separate 
trial of the prisoners, the matter was entirely 
in the discretion of the court to decide 
upon the manner of trial; that the jury had 
been kept strictly together, and that any 
communication to a member of the jury was 
required to be and was witnessed and heard 
by a sworn officer of the court. Newspapers 
had been inspected, and everything relating 
to the trial carefully cut out before they were 
given to the jury; and both the officers and 
the jury swear that the jury never saw any- 
thing in the newspapers relating to the trial, 
and there is no reason to believe that these 
papers influenced the verdict in the least. 
It might be irregular for officers to give the 
newspapers, but it is not every irregularity 
that would justify a court in setting aside a 
verdict, and granting a new trial. The court 
was satisfied that the irregularity had not 
been in the slightest manner prejudicial to 
the prisoners. The use of ardent spirits had 
been agreed to in open court; as some of 
the jury were sick, moderate indulgence was 
granted, and there is no proof that such 
privilege was abused. Every indulgence had 
been given to counsel to communicate with 
the prisoners, and it had been freely used. 
The affidavits of the acquitted men in the 
new evidence relied upon swore to facts, if 
true, utterly inconsistent with the testimony; 
they denied that they ever met or robbed 
the ‘“ Mexican,” denied that they had any 
intention or made any attempt to destroy the 
“ Panda” at river Nazareth ; their testimony 
was utterly irreconcilable with strong, direct 
testimony of officers and crew of the “ Mex- 
ican,” seven in ail, who spoke positively as 
to the identity of Ruiz, Boyga, and others ; 
and if Perez was to have any credit at all, 
when he was confirmed by other testimony, 
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it was utterly irreconcilable with the whole 
substance of his testimony. Besides, their 
character detracted from the confidence we 
should have in their testimony. Acquittal 
is not always proof of innocence, and the 
court would not be justified in granting a 
new trial on affidavits of acquitted pris- 
oners which would imply a belief that good 
men had perjured themselves. 

The counsel asked the court to respite 
the execution, to give time to send to Havana 
and England to clear up this dark affair; and 
the court replied it should be allowed, and 
if the time was not long enough, executive 
clemency would extend it by reprieve. 

On the 16th of December, the arguments 
and postponements came to anend. A sol- 
emn silence pervaded the court room, as the 
judge sentenced the guilty men to be hanged 
on March 11th, between the hours of nine 
and twelve o’clock, in the yard of the coun- 
ty jail. Upon receiving the sentence, which 
was duly translated to the condemned, Cap- 
tain Gibert simply bowed his head, but was 
otherwise unmoved. Ruiz was greatly ex- 
cited, and muttered vehemently, and with 
clenched fists defied the judge. Garcia, with 
the rest, found fault and grumbled that all 
did not fare alike, saying they were all in the 
same ship. Costa, the cabin boy, appeared 
reckless, and showed a total disregard of the 
mercy extended to him in granting him an 
acquittal, 

About three months were to elapse before 
the sentence of the court was carried out. 
During that time, the friends of de Soto 
were not idle. Much sympathy was excited 
in his behalf—a young man of twenty-eight 
years and fine appearance ; and now the ar- 
rival of his pretty Castilian wife, whose ef- 
forts to obtain a pardon were untiring, gave 
renewed interest in his case. The ladies es- 
poused his cause, and every man of promi- 
nence was appealed to, to use his influence for 
the pardon of the young mariner. But men 
not easily moved by impulse reasoned that 
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de Soto was a dangerous man. To be sure, 
in the case of the “Minerva,” he rescued 
seventy-two souls from a watery grave; but 
common humanity would have done that, 
and only a year after we find him the second 
in command of a band of cut-throats. This 
very fact, however, was urged to support the 
theory that piracy was not intended at the 
start. but an after thought of the African voy- 
age, and the appearance of the “ Mexican” 
offered the temptation; that it was a sudden 
impulse that involved de Soto in Captain 
Gibert’s crime. 

The Castilian wife secured all possible 
aid in the way of an extensively signed peti- 
tion, and wended her way to Washington, 
and on her knees asked President Andrew 
Jackson for the life of her husband. The 
petition for pardon evas granted by the hu- 
mane president, and the faithful wife re- 
turned to Boston, armed with the precious 
document, which was to unbar the prison 
doors and allow her to lead her husband 
forth a free man. The couple returned at 
once to Cuba, and he was heard of after- 
wards in command of a vessel trading from 
Havana. 

The day appointed for the execution of 
the condemned arrived. The Spanish gov- 
ernment had sought in vain for some pre- 
text to save the lives of their subjects. Upon 
the morning of the execution, the house-tops 
of buildings in the vicinity that overlooked 
the jail-yard were filled with curious specta- 
tors. Ruiz, in anticipation of his fate, had 
cut his throat the night before, but as he 
failed to sever an artery, the wound was 
sewed up, and he met his fate with the rest. 
Justice long delayed had been meted out at 
last. The cruel villains, who, not content 
with robbery, would have made a holocaust 
of ten innocent mariners, had been captured 
at last, and although ably defended by the 
best legal talent, paid the penalty of their 
crimes on the scaffold. Truth was mighty, 
and it did prevail. 

J. S. Bacon. 
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ASHES OF ROSES. 


Two time-stained papers by me lie, 
Covered with tender bits of rhyme, 
Written in years long since gone by, 
And little meant to reach my eye 
In this far western clime. 


My grandsire wrote them in the days, 
When in his youth he wooed the dame 
That, moved by these enticing lays, 
So neatly framed to sing her praise, 
My grandmother became. 


With careful touch each word is made, 
As if the foolish lover thought 

With every line so lightly laid 

A soft caress could be conveyed 
To her for whom he wrought. 


The verse is filled with sighs and tears, 
And budding roses wet with dew, 
With hope that leaves no room for fears ;— 
Lovers have learned in seventy years 
But little that is new. 


And lovers then, as now, made bold 
By force of youth’s impulsive fire, 

Defied the years to make them old; 

They should not make their hearts grow cold, 
Nor bid their passion tire. 


But, spite of love that laughed at fate, 
Old Father Time kept on his way ; 
These youthful lovers grew sedate ; 
Did love, I wonder, never bate, 
As slacked their pulses’ play ? 


Full thirty years have gone their round, 
Since these once ardent hearts grew still. 
Where side by side they lie, no sound, 
No movement stirs the quiet ground, 
No feeling makes them thrill. 


Yet dare not say their trust was vain 
That time would spare a love so pure: 

If aught of self the soul retain 

In other worlds, such loves remain, 
Forever to endure. 
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I read the verses soft and low, 

I fold them tenderly away, 
Thinking how much of joy and woe, 
And greater issues than we know, 

Hang on a maiden’s yea. 


Charles S. Greene. 


THE NEW MILLS COLLEGE, ITS PAST AND FUTURE. 


A PLEASANT drive of five miles eastward 
from Oakland, the terminus of the Pacific 
Railway, brings the traveler to Mills Semi- 
nary and College. If he prefer quicker tran- 
sit, he has the opportunity four times daily 
of making the journey by rail to Seminary 
Park station, where he will always find a 
conveyance in waiting to take him to the 
Seminary itself, a mile anda half away. The 
road leads in a direct line from an arm of 
San Francisco Bay towards the hills of the 
Coast Range, or the foothills, as they are 
more familiarly known. Farm houses and 
pleasant country homes, among them that of 
Thomas Hill, the artist, are passed on the 
way, and just as you seem face to face with 
the near slope of the hills, and further travel 
barred by trees and fences, your driver turns 
suddenly to the left, and crossing the wide 
bridge which spans a willow and alder shaded 
creek, you find yourself in the Seminary 
grounds. 

A broad, graveled driveway encircles a 
spacious lawn, on the north side of which 
stands the main building, three stories in 
height, presenting a front of two hundred and 
twelve feet, and having a wing one hundred 
and thirty-six feet in depth. A little back 
from this building, on the west, is a large 
three-story structure, having on the lower 
floor an ample gymnasium, and above, the 
studio and museum. This building contains 
also several classrooms. Farther away are 
the engine-house, and steam laundry with its 
appurtenances, the gas house, servants’ hous- 
es, stables, ete. East of the main building 
stands the Sage Library, named from its do- 
nor, Miss Sarah Sage, of Ware, Massachusetts. 
Among the paintings that adorn its walls 


are a Holy Family, by Correggio, and two 
large views of California scenery, by R. D. 
Yelland. There are also gifts of statuary from 
graduates of the institution, and at the east 
end is a beautiful memorial window, placed 
there by the alumne in remembrance of 
Doctor Mills. Upon the shelves of the vari- 
ous alcoves, a library of five thousand vol- 
umes is accessible to the students. 

The buildings thus equipped, and eighty- 
five acres of land in the midst of which they 
stand, constitute a property valued at $275,- 
000, which is unencumbered by any debt. 
Such an institution, on such a basis, is wor- 
thy of notice as Californians search for the 
foundation stones which underlie the “ Build- 
ing of a State.” 

Achievements like this are not the result 
of accident or unexpected good fortune. 
They are the outcome of forethought, wis- 
dom, never-tiring diligence, and never-ceasing 
care. A little more than eighteen months 
ago Doctor Mills was laid to rest on a sunny 
slope near the Seminary Buildings. Little 
more than a month has passed since the 
newly-elected president of the institution ar- 
rived here to carry on the enlarged work to 
the completeness which was in the minds of 
its founders from the first. It is a favorable 
time to glance at the past history, the present 
condition, and the future outlook of the 
work. 

Thirteen years after Henry Durant, the 
father of our State University, finished his 
course at Yale, Cyrus T. Mills graduated 
with honor at Williams College. After com- 
pleting his studies at Union Theological 
Seminary, he was married in September, 1848, 
to Miss Susan L. Tolman, who had for six 
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years, as pupil and teacher, been a member 
of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. While 
they were learning the lesson of wisdom 
which none could better impart than Presi- 
dent Hopkins and Mary Lyon, the gold and 
the silver lay undisturbed in the beds of its 
streams and the depths of its mountains; 
but in the early part of the year in which 
these learners united their fortunes and set 
forth consecrated to the life work of teach- 
ing, the precious secret had been discovered, 
and the tide of gold-seekers had set towards 
the Pacific coast. Mr. and Mrs. Mills, too, 
set out for California at the same time as 
multitudes of ’49ers, though their destination 
was all unknown to themselves, and many 
years were to elapse before their adventurous 
predecessors should have made due prepa- 
ration for the planting of a female college. 
They sailed for India, where for six years 
Doctor Mills was President of Batticotta 
Seminary, in Ceylon, conducting its affairs 
with marked ability, both educationally and 
financially. Hard work and the enervating 
climate compelled an unwilling return to 
America, where he remained a few years. 
But the lines of his favorite chant, sung at 
his graduation, and to be sung many years 
later at his funeral, were still ringing in his 
ears : 
** The voice of my departed Lord, 

‘Go, teach all nations,’ from the eastern world 

Comes on the night air and awakes my ear, 

And I will gladly go.’ 


For four years, in obedience to this call, 
he discharged the duties of President of 
Oahu College, at Honolulu. His remark- 
able executive ability freed the College from 
a burdensome debt, and rendered it inde- 
pendent of the American Board of Missions. 

At this time Miss Atkins, a pioneer teacher, 
whose name is still held in dear remem- 
brance by hundreds of California women, 
had become worn with her work at Benicia, 
and started on a voyage around the world. 
At Honolulu she met Doctor and Mrs. Mills. 
A tropical climate had again made serious 
inroads on Doctor Mills’s health, and Miss 
Atkins, seeing that he could not remain 
there long, urged him to go to California 
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and carry on the work she had begun. The 
proposal was not immediately acted upon, 
but as the necessity for a change became 
imperative, it was carefully considered, and 
appeared to offer the opportunity desired 
for carrying out the educational work so long 
planned. 

The purchase was finally made, and in 
1865 the Benicia school was opened under 
its new auspices. It continued under the 
same direction for seven years, growing dur- 
ing that time to a size which demanded more 
ample accommodations. Doctor Mills, with 
that business sagacity for which he was re- 
markable, had provided for this emergency 
by purchasing the eighty-five acres which 
form the present site. The selection was 
most happy; near enough to San Francisco 
to be easily accessible, and yet as secluded 
and isolated as if it were fifty miles from 
human habitation; commanding an ample 
water supply, and in a location sheltered 
from wind and fog, and free from malaria. 

Public spirited citizens aided the enter- 
prise, and appreciating the value of an in- 
stitution like the one proposed, offered pecu- 
niary inducements to secure its location 
among them. In all, about $30,000 were 
given by outside parties in money and other 
gifts, with no legal pledge, but with the full 
understanding of Doctor Mills’s ultimate 
design to found on an enduring plan a Chris- 
tian college for the young women of Cali- 
fornia. 

The school flourished from its beginning. 
Year by year new facilities were added for 
carrying forward its educational work, while 
externally new beauties appeared in lawn and 
garden, orchard and meadow. It was by no 
niggardliness in the management of affairs 
that Doctor Mills in five years reduced the 
debt of $80,000 to $50,000. 

He told a friend not many weeks before 
his death that he had not been free from bod- 
ily pain for a single day during thirty years. 
A chronic disease of the liver, contracted 
no doubt in those earlier Indian days, added 
to the subsequent years of constant toil, had 
made serious inroads upon his health, and 
he hastened to mature his long-cherished 
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plan of placing the Seminary on a perma- 
nent and enlarged basis, which would at the 
same time lighten the burden of responsibil- 
ity hitherto borne by himself and Mrs. Mills 
alone. 

At the annual commencement, June 1, 
1876, Doctor Mills named twelve gentlemen 
whom he solicited to act with him as trus- 
tees of the Seminary. They consented, and 
organized August 30, 1877; a few weeks 
later the institution was legally incorporated, 
and the large property transferred by Doctor 
and Mrs. Mills to the following board, who 
chose Doctor Eells as their first President : 
James Eells, D.D., I. E. Dwinell, D.D., Rev. 
H. D. Lathrop, Rev. T. K. Noble, Rev. A. 
S. Fiske, Governor H. H. Haight, Judge E. 
I). Sawyer, Robert Simson, A. J. Bryant, J. 
QO. Eldridge, W. A. Bray, William Meek, C. 
T. Mills, D.D. 

By the desire of the trustees, Doctor and 
Mrs. Mills were to have entire control of the 
affairs of the Seminary for five years, and at 
the expiration of that time the arrangement 
was renewed. During all this time Doctor 
Mills was still striving to free the enterprise 
from the debt on which he had in fact, at 
the time of his death, paid more than $50,- 
ooo In interest alone. He was aided by the 
trustees, of whom Mr. J. P. Pierce of Santa 
Clara contributed $3,000, Doctor Eells se- 
cured a gift of $1,000 from the late Mrs. M. 
S. Perey, of Oakland, Doctor Dwinell, $1,000 
from Mr. Charles Crocker, and $3,000 was 
given by Hon. W. Hyde and family, of Ware, 
Mass. 

But still the debt remained. It could 
never be met from the income of the school, 
whose plans demanded and received a con- 
stantly increasing outlay. 

In the summer of 1882, Doctor Mills, 
while visiting Southern California, saw an 
Opportunity which promised to his sagacious 
foresight the lifting of the long-endured bur- 
den, and the possibility of at least a part of 
the endowment necessary in order to carry 
out the original plan of a college in addition 
to the Seminary. 

He organized the Pomona Land and 
Water Company, retaining for himself the 
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presidency and control, and as soon as the 
scheme was an assured success, arranged at 
once for the liquidation of the debt out of his 
own property. 

He said to an intimate friend soon after : 
“If I can only live five years, I think I can 
accomplish what I desire for the Seminary.” 
But in less than six months his life-work was 
finished. Long years of labor had enfeebled 
a frame never rugged, and a slight injury re- 
ceived at Pomona developed a disease in the 
bone of the arm, which necessitated amputa- 
tion. ‘The first shock was well sustained, but 
blood-poisoning succeeded, and April 2oth, 
1884, he passed away as gently as a tired 
child falls asleep in his mother’s arms. 

The Seminary, now for fourteen years es- 
tablished in its new home, stood free from 
debt. More than sixteen hundred pupils 
had received instruction there, of whom 
three hundred had graduated. ‘The records 
show an aggregate of three hundred years of 
teaching done by alumne, and in various 
parts of our country others in private life are 
exerting an influence which cannot be meas- 
ured in numbers, but cannot fail to be more 
sweet and healthful for the lessons of their 
school days. Of the graduates, about two 
hundred have become professing Christians, 
most of them during their school life. 

Nine scholarships have been founded to 
aid worthy pupils of limited means, viz: 
two of $2,500 each, by Mr. William Ray- 
mond, of San Francisco; one of $2,000, by 
Mrs. William Hyde and Miss Sarah Sage, of 
Ware, Massachusetts; two of $2,500 each, 
by Mrs. James Williamson, of New York ; 
one of $3,000, by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Bai- 
ley, of the Sandwich Islands ; one of $3,000, 
by Mrs. M. S. Percy, of Oakland; one of 
$2,000, by Mrs. William E. Dodge, of New 
York; one of $1,000, by Rev. L. H. Hallock, 
of Portland, Maine. 

In furtherance of Doctor Mills’s plans, 
and by Mrs. Mills’s request, the Board of 
‘Trustees immediately took steps for the or- 
ganization of the college proper. To pro- 
vide for all future contingencies, a change in 
the law of the State was necessary. A bill 
drafted by Warren Olney, attorney for the 
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Seminary, was passed by the Legislature, and 
under the revised law, Mills Seminary Col- 
lege was legally incorporated. 

With a success almost beyond their hopes, 
the Trustees induced Doctor Homer B. 
Sprague to leave a position of distinction 
in Boston, and take the Presidency of the in- 
fant College. He reached his new field of 
labor September 30, and was formally inaug- 
urated October 24, 1885. 


Doctor Sprague, in outlining his plans and 
hopes for the institution in its new departure, 
says: “The establishment of the college 
proper will be a gradual process, and in pro- 
portion to its growth it is likely that there 
will be a diminution of the elementary pre- 
paratory work. No one favors the substitu- 
tion of a second-rate college for a first-rate 
academy. It is not proposed to lower the 
standard of collegiate instruction. No one 
will be admitted to the Freshman class next 
July, unless fully up to the standard required 
at the best Eastern colleges. It is probable 
that among all those found to be prepared, 
large pecuniary rewards will be equally dis- 
tributed upon admission. It is probable 
that no prizes will be offered for relative su- 
periority ; aésolufe attainments will be hand- 
somely recognized and rewarded. Better 
motives to industry and fidelity will be em- 
ployed than the mere desire fo outdo others 
in intellectual attainments. ' 

“Special effort will be made not to pros- 
elyte, but to develop a noble and broad Chris- 
tian character, and a disposition to be in 
the highest degree useful to the world. 

“It is hoped that unusual attention will be 
paid to the study of the English language 
and literature. To speak and read and 
write English well, and to appreciate the best 
works of the best authors, will be a prominent 
object. 

** Physical grace, strength, and health will 
be regarded as matters of prime importance, 
and no pains will be spared to secure them. 

“It is hoped that more intimate relations 
will exist between the lady professors and pu- 
pils than is commonly the case in colleges. 
The value of companionship between gifted 


instructors and students is too often ignored. 
If men fill the professors’ chairs, they will be 
strong, mature, and inspiring, and so situ- 
ated that no romantic attachments can spring 
up between them and their pupils.” 

Plans like these successfully executed can 
not fail to bring large rewards to the women 
of California. The trustees no doubt ap- 
preciate the difficulty of the work they have 
undertaken. The great obstacle to be en- 
countered is lack of material for a sufficient 
clientage to warrant a complete equipment 
The entire population of California is less 
than a million—not equal to that of New 
York city. Of those girls who fill the higher 
schools which should be tributary to the 
college, the majority belong to two classes. 
First are those who, looking forward to teach- 
ing as an easy and reputable means of liveli- 
hood, without the shadow of a suspicion 
that any depth or breadth of culture is de- 

‘sirable for this occupation, confine their 
studies to those technicalities which will 
enable them to pass an examination and 
gain a teacher’s certificate. In the second 
class are those who regard a certain amount 
of education as a factor in social success. 
These pay special attention to the so-called 
“accomplishments ”—music, drawing, paint- 
ing, dancing, a little French, less German, 
a skimming of history and literature—and 
are ready for “ society.” 

We are glad to recognize a small and slow- 
ly increasing third class, made up of those 
who love learning for its own sake, and to 
whom the taste which they get in our higher 
schools sérves only to create an appetite for 
deeper draughts. This latter is largely in 
the minority. 

The popular outcry against the higher ed- 
ucation, the frivolous spirit of the age, and, 
above all, the restrictions of our State con- 
stitution in regard to High Schools, are also 
serious obstacles to the success of a college 
in California for either sex. Especially must 
a college for girls be of growth so slow as to 
discourage its projectors, unless they are 
possessed of unwearying patience, strong 
faith, dauntless courage, and boundless en- 
thusiasm. The trustees have been fortunate 
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in securing as their President a man whose 
long and successful experience in similar 
work elsewhere must have fostered the growth 
of these very requisites. No gift of greater 
value can be bestowed on our State than a 
college which shall be, not only theoretically, 
but practically and continually, what Doctor 
Sprague proposes in the words quoted above, 
“fully up to the standard of the best Eastern 
colleges.” We have more than enough, 
throughout all our Western States, of pre- 
tentious schools a little above the grade of a 
good grammar school, which call themselves 
colleges. But we need, desire, and shall 
prize for our girls an institution which shall 
combine the highest, broadest, and deepest 
mental training, with the most careful physi- 
cal and moral culture, in a refined, Christian 
home. 

If the proposed college has difficulties to 
overcome, it has also many and valuable 
aids and encouragements. ‘The first hard 
struggle is long ago past. The Seminary is 
an assured success on a self-supporting basis, 
having a large body of alumnz devoted to its 
interests, an unencumbered property of great 
and growing value, a wide spread and envi- 
able reputation. The trustees are hampered 
by none of those political complications 
which have so limited and crippled the work 
of our State University. An irresponsible 
report had some currency at the time of the 
application for a college charter, to the ef- 
fect that the property had been offered to the 
State. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, nor from the desires and plans of its 
owners. It is ef the State and for the State, 
but will never be subject to State control. 
It was founded as a Christian college. Yet 
it is not a sectarian institution. The charter 
expressly provides that no religious sect shall 
be represented by a majority of the trustees, 
while at the same time a part must be Chris- 
tian ministers. 

The friends of female education welcome 
so able a coadjutor as Doctor Sprague, and 
feel that a college carrying out the plans 
proposed will be an incentive and source of 
power and enthusiasm, both to teachers and 
pupils, in every school of our State. 
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The standard for admission is high, em- 
bracing Latin and Greek, which are required 
also in the Freshman year, but are elective 
during the rest of the course. French is re- 
quired in Sophomore year; German in 
Junior year. Higher mathematics are oblig- 
atory for the first two years, supplemented 
in the last two by their application in physics ; 
moral and mental science, rhetoric, and a 
due proportion of physical sciences, make up 
the regular course. ‘To this is added a long 
list of elective studies, which will doubtless 
be modified as the Faculty discover a need 
for it. It is certainly a good place and a 
good time in which to check the increasing 
tendency of Young America to hold the reins, 
and not only direct its own course, but over- 
ride in its triumphant career the experience 
and judgment of parents and of teachers, 
from Plato down to the present time. If 
concessions are to be made, they should not 
be of a nature to render a degree valueless, 
or to make the name of the higher educa- 
tion acloak for superficiality and sham. ‘To 
quote the words of a wise and successful 
teacher, “Scholars should graduate, not by 
their weakness, but by their strength.” Evi- 
dently, it is a discouragement and hindrance, 
almost beyond computation, to the prepara- 
tory schools, if ill-fitted pupils, whom they 
endeavor to hold to high standards of excel- 
lence, be admitted to college and university 
without the necessary training. Progress is 
good ; we should, indeed, press onward to 
occupy the ever-widening fields of thought, 
but not, meanwhile, “forgetting the things 
that are behind,” in the sense of dropping 
them entirely from memory, or failing to give 
due consideration to the methods of study 
which made the sturdy scholars of the past. 
There is no better motto for a student than 
“© Non multa sed multum.” 

Women are pressing forward as never be- 
fore into the various avenues of industry. 
This is as it should be. In our complex 
life, the process of differentiation must be 
more and more marked, as new discoveries 
open new fields of labor. But it still remains 
that brain is more than brawn ; that the in- 
ventor is greater than the machine; that the 
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real source of all material and social progress 
is found in the trained intellect, the broad- 
ened culture, of the wisely-educated men and 
women of the time. Great thoughts are 
born in minds that have learned /ezw to think. 
Great inventions are the fruit of keen per- 
ceptions, trained to look below the surface, 
and a well developed judgment, accustomed 
to investigate the logical relations of discov- 
ered truths. Real material progress results 
from trained minds guiding skilled hands. 
The two mischievous tendencies which the 
teacher of the present age has to combat, are 
the superficiality born of frivolous views of 
life already mentioned, and that more potent, 
because more specious, enemy voiced in the 
clamor for practical education, which, being 
interpreted, means the ability to earn money 
at the earliest possible age. ‘This latter is 


by no means an obstacle in the education of 


boys alone. Many times has the writer, 
when urging upon girls the broad culture 
which language and literature give, been 
met with the reply: “I shall not need that 
for a teacher’s examination”; and, on the 
other hand, when advocating the study of 
more technical branches, or the extension of 
a short school course, has had the answer: 
*T don’t see of what use it would be to me 
to learn anything more; [ don’t intend to 
teach school.” 

The new President of Mills Seminary and 
College is known as one who will fight both 
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WE said last month that the various dis- 
cussions of social questions coming before us 
seemed to point to the class problem as the 
pressing one now before society, and to indi 
cate the impossibility of any single or simple 
solution and direct the student to all the 
various ameliorations of social conditions— 
religious, moral, educational, and economic 
reforms—in the hope that a concerted effort 
all along the line of these will go far to solve 
the problem. They showed the fallacy of all 
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these chimeras valiantly ; and in this contest 
he is doing battle, not for one institution 
alone, but for the great cause in which all 
true educators stand shoulder to shoulder. 
The future prosperity of this new College 
is largely dependent on the material aid 
which shall be given by those who have the 
means and the disposition to endow the nec- 
essary professorships. As has been already 
said, the death of Doctor Mills interrupted 
the completion of his plans for even a partial 
endowment. Zhe Seminary wll still continue 
its course, and valuable aid will no doubt be 
given to the larger work of the College by 
the present Faculty. But there is need for 
large-hearted men and women, like those 
who have endowed Smith, and Wellesley, and 
Vassar, to nurture on these western shores 
an institution in every sense as well equipped 
as they. ‘The founders of the Seminary have 
taken those first steps, usually so slow and 
difficult. No money is needed for ground 
or buildings, but all donations go to a per- 
manent endowment fund, which should be 
ample enough to call to the college profess- 
orship the best talent in the land. This is 
a work, not for eur time only, but for a// time 
a work which should fitly crown that which 
California has already done; that as her 
flowers and fruits, her gold and grain, are the 
wonder of the age, so her daughters may 
glean the fuller harvests of thought, and fath- 
om the richer mines of wisdom and truth. 
Katharine B. Fisher. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


hopes to wholly rearrange the social order, 
and the inability of any revolutionary powers 
at present in existence to do so, but at the 
same time, their ability to throw society 
into disorder by their attempts; a danger 
which might be avoided, perhaps for genera- 
tions, by vigorous pressing of all means of im- 
provement possible. To the present reviewer 
it seems clear that the real problem on which 
turns the whole fate of human society, is 
something deeper and more difficult than the 
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labor problem, which is its most conspicu- 
ous outgrowth: viz, the tendency of the hu- 
man race to increase in its lower types more 
than in its higher, contrary to the rule of all 
other species in the animate kingdom. The 
danger of the final pressure of population 
upon the means of subsistence is merely a 
corollary of this problem, for it will probably 
be conceded that if all the human race could 
be assimilated in mental and moral character 
and physical type to the best specimens now 
in existence, this danger could be easily 
managed. At present, however, the strong 
tendencies away from such assimilation seem 
to be more significant than the strong ten- 
dencies toward it. ‘The danger seems to be 
absolutely beyond the present power of the 
race to grapple with, and even intelligent 
discussion of it iggrare, and mostly of a very 
preliminary nature. All consideration of it 
must lead back to the same conclusion ar- 
rived at above: that for the present, little is 
possible beyond ameliorating effort all along 
the line, which shall tend always to the same 
end—the improvement of the gva/ity of the 
race; and it is not impossible that such ef- 
forts, increased in quantity, and more intel- 
ligently directed than heretofore, will prove 
sufficient to control the course of human 
evolution and decide the fate of society. 
The number and variety of these special 
efforts to improve the race are, of course, 
Many of them are exceedingly fatu- 
Those which come under our review 


vast. 
ous. 
month are all reasonable and _intelli- 
gent. The monograph which bears most 
directly of those before us upon the prob- 
lem of poverty is Public Reltef and Private 
* by Mrs. Josephine Shaw Low- 
ell. ‘This is an admirable tract, designed to 
urge the very doctrine we have indicated as 


this 


Charity, 


the essential one in practical sociology: the 
ieed of improving the guad/ity of men—or, 
rather, its converse, the danger of injuring 
their quality in the attempt to improve their 
Mrs. Lowell says in her preface: 
“Thave compiled this little book because I be- 


condition. 


: Relief and Private Charity. 


well. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
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lieve some such restatement of the principles 
upon whichthe modern methods of charity are 
based is needed” ; and no reviewer can more 
justly describe the “little book” than she 
herself goes on to do: “There is not, per- 
haps, an original thought or suggestion in it ; 
an important part of it is direct and verbal 
quotation ; and to every student of the sub- 
ject it will be apparent that almost the whole 
of it is taken from the writings of wise men 
and women who have lived during the past 
hundred years. Yet I do not apologize for 
offering it to my fellow-workers and the pub- 
lic, for there is nowhere a small book in 
which the principles underlying our science 
can be found clearly stated.” The book— 
it is one of the Putnams’ “ Questions of the 
Day” series, and can be had in cloth or in 
cheap paper form—is divided into two parts, 
one of which treats of public relief, and the 
other of private charity. 

Of course, the experience of England 
with her poor-laws must figure most largely 
in any investigation of the question of 
public relief, for any experience we have 
on the subject, in this country, is com- 
paratively small. Following Mrs. Shaw’s 
own principle, we can better give her 
views by a series of fragmentary and con- 
densed quotations than in any other way: 
** About the end of the last century, the up- 
per and middle classes of England came to 
the conclusion that every man ought to be 
able to make a living for himself and his 
family, and that, if he could not make it, it 
should be furnished him ; and for about fifty 
years there was no man in England who, how- 
ever idle, vicious, or even dangerous he might 
be, could not obtain from the “rates” the 
means of supporting himself and his family 
of six, ten, or twenty children and grandchil- 
dren.” It will be observed that there is a 
startling analogy between this benevolent 
theory of the last century, and the most 
modern doctrine of socialism, as stated by 
Mr. Chamberlain and others—that it is so- 
ciety’s business to see to it that every one is 
cared for. ‘ Instead, however, of increased 
comfort and prosperity and of diminished 
suffering, the tide of poverty, most unac- 
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countably, rose higher and higher, and the 
flood of pauperism seemed about to engulf 
not only the paupers themselves, but the 
whole population of England.” The multi- 
tude of official and unofficial reports called 
out by this frightful increase of crime and 
pauperism all present “the same picture of 
unmitigated woe and deep and growing deg- 
radation.” Parliamentary commissions re- 
port on the growing disinclination to save 
among the poor, and consequent increase of 
drunkenness; the recklessness in marriage, 
the loss of sense of obligation toward helpless 
relatives, and the great deterioration of char- 
acter in every respect among the laboring 
classes. ‘It appears to the pauper that the 
government has undertaken to repeal in his 
favor the ordinary laws of nature; to enact 
that children shall not suffer for the miscon- 
duct of their parents; that no one shall lose 
the means of comfortable subsistence, what- 
ever be his indolence, prodigality, or vice: 
in short, that the penalty which, after all, 
must be paid by some one for idleness and 
improvidence, is to fall not on the guilty 
person or his family, but on the proprietors 
of the lands. . . . Can we wonder if the un- 
educated are seduced into approving a sys- 
tem which aims its allurements at all the 
weakest parts of our nature, which offers 
marriage to the young, security to the anx- 
ious, ease to the lazy, and impunity to the 
profligate?” ‘When a parish has become 
pauperized, the laborers not only avoid ac- 
cumulation, but even dispose of and waste 
in debauchery any small property which may 
have devolved on them.” “It appears from 
the evidence that the great supporters of the 
beer-shops are the paupers. In Cholesbury, 
where, out of one hundred and thirty-nine 
individuals, only thirty-five, including the 
clergyman and his family, are supported by 
their own exertions, there are two public 
houses.” Still more important: ‘‘ The char- 
acter and habits of the laborer have been 
completely changed. The poor man of twen- 
ty years ago who tried to earn his money 
and was thankful for it, is now converted 
into an insolent, discontented, surly, thought- 
less pauper.” “I can decidedly state as the 
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result of my experience, that when once a 
family has received relief, it is to be expected 
that their descendants for some generations 
will receive it also. The change made in the 
character and habits of the poor by once re- 
ceiving parochial relief is quite remarkable ; 
they are demoralized ever afterwards. If 
once a young lad gets a pair of shoes given 
him by the parish, he never afterward lays 
by sufficient to buy a pair. The disease 
is hereditary, and when once a family has 
applied for relief, they are pressed down 
forever. Whether in work or out of work, 
when they once become paupers, it can only 
be by a sort of miracle that they can be 
broken off. All the tricks and deceptions 
of which man is capable are resorted to; 
the vilest and most barefaced falsehoods are 
uttered.” The effect of pguper relief in low- 
ering the wages of those who continued in- 
dustrious was found to be enormous. Nor 
did the belief that people’s own sense of in- 
dependence would make them prefer indus- 
try, prove well founded. Lord Brougham, 
summing up the evidence of the report, says : 
“We have a constant proof, in every part of 
the country, that able-bodied men prefer a 
small sum in idleness to a larger sum in 
wages” that must be earned. Even the 
once hardy Kentish sailors had taken to re- 
maining ashore and living on the parish. 
Paupers considered themselves entitled to 
easy living, and complaint was made if they 
were asked to work as hard as outside labor- 
ers. The connection between rioting, dis- 
content, and hatred of the upper classes, and 
large expenditure in relief, was shown to be 
constant. Some amendments to the poor 
laws have modified their evils a little, but on 
the whole, they remain a dead weight on 
England’s prosperity. 

Again, Mr. Fano, “ one of the highest au- 
thorities on matters relating to the condition 
of the poorer classes in Italy,” says: ‘ The 
growth of that misery in our country is 
largely due to those very institutions that 
were created for its suppression. The very 
profusion of charities is one of the principal 
causes of the spread of mendicity in our 
country. In Italy there are 1,355,341 in- 
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digent persons, but no system of legal char- 
But the multitude of charitable 
institutions and the improvident manner in 
which their funds are frequently applied, are 
vices which have for us the same effects as 
legal charity. I persist in thinking that in 
Italy mendicity is an imposture, and not pro- 
duced by real destitution.” 

Swiss reports tell the same story, of the 
greatest misery, indolence, and poverty in 
the cantons where the most relief is given. 

In the United States the system of public 
out-door relief has not progressed very far, 
but it exists “in many of our cities” (and 
Mrs. Lowell might have added, counties, as 
is the case in California, where the evil is be- 
coming serious, constantly increasing claims 
being made on the supervisors, and granted 
with careless good nature and little investi- 
The Massachusetts State Board of 
Charities, upon investigation, found the same 
evils following the system as in England, 
yet had not quite the courage to give it 
up; and the New York Superintendent of 
the Poor says: ‘*I know of nothing which 
does so much to encourage pauperism and 
educate paupers for the next generation. 
There is nothing except intemperance which 
is more demoralizing to the head of a family, 
or more ruinous to children, than to become 
imbued with the idea that the public is bound 
to provide for them. If people could only 
vealize when they recommend a family com- 
posed in part of bright children to the super- 
intendent of the poor, and insist on aid be- 
ing furnished, that such an act was almost 
sure to ruin those bright children, and edu- 
cate them for paupers or criminals, it seems 
to me that such people should exhaust every 
other resource before incurring the fearful 
responsibility.” The State Board of Chari- 
ties and Reform of Wisconsin also reports: 
“ All experience shows that the demand for 
poor relief grows with the supply, and that a 
large amount for poor relief does not indi- 
cate a large amount of suffering which needs 
to be relieved, but a large amount of laxity 
or corruption on the part of officers, and a 
large amount of willingness by able-bodied 
idlers to be fed at the public expense.” 

VoL VI.—358 
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Mrs. Lowell accepts herself the doctrine 
that society is bound to save its members 
from starvation, but brings strong evidence 
to show that private charity is entirely ade- 
quate to do this, with a very little help from 
the public; but that neither public nor private 
help should take the form of alms-giving. 
Her admirable conclusions and practical sug- 
gestions are the most interesting parts of the 
book—although, as they would lose much of 
their weight apart from the data that lead up 
to them, we have preferred to quote from 
these, and to refer the reader to the book it- 
self for the conclusions. We quote only a 
few of the most significant sentences: “ Dis- 
cipline and education should be inseparably 
associated with any system of public relief.” 
“ There is still another point to be insisted 
on: while . . . every person, born into a 
civilized community, has a right to live, yet 
the community has the right to say that in- 
competent and dangerous persons shall not, 
so far as can be helped, be born to acquire 
this right to live upon others. To prevent a 
constant and alarming increase of these two 
classes of persons, the only way is for the 
community to refuse to support any except 
those whom it can control. . . . It is cer- 
tainly an anomaly for a man and woman, who 
have proved themselves incapable of supply- 
ing their own daily needs, to bring into the 
world other helpless beings, to be also main- 
tained by a tax upon the community.” 

Our Penal Machinery and Its Victims* 
goes a step farther down in the social scale 
—or perhaps a step higher-—from paupers to 
criminals. The arrests made by the police 
of Chicago in 1882 numbered fe per cent. 
of the population. This excludes the arrests 
made by State and Federal officials. Mr. 
Altgeld estimates the annual arrests in the 
whole country at two and a half million and 
the first arrests at one and a half million. 
These figures give some idea of the stand- 
ing army of hostiles to society steadily in 
campaign among us. An analysis of their 
occupations from the reports of jails shows 


2 Our Penal Machinery and Its Victims. By John P, 
Altgeld. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1884. For 
sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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that the great majority, men and women, 
came from humble life—laborers and servants 
contributing the largest number; that far 
more of them are between twenty and thirty 
years of age than at any other period of 
life; that a very large proportion had no 
homes, or bad ones ; and a still larger, very 
limited schooling or none. Of five hundred 
convicts examined in one institution, over 
four-fifths were without home influence at 
eighteen years and under; two-fifths had 
never attended school, and another fifth had 
only the most imperfect education. “ I have 
read every available thing on crime, its cause 
and cure ; on prisons, their discipline, etc.,” 
says Mr. Thompson, the chaplain of the 
Southern Illinois penitentiary. “I have 
talked freely with the convicts as to their 
early lives, .. . and I have come to the con- 
clusion that there are two prime causes of 
crime—the want of proper home influence 
in childhood, and the lack of thorough, well- 
disciplined education in early life.” Of those 
who did go to school, the truant and refrac- 
tory pupils prove to be the material from 
which convicts are made. The multitude 
of convicts, then, are the young and ill-dis- 
ciplined. Mr. Altgeld then considers, with 
much good sense and force, the sort of train- 
ing they get out of the penal system, which 
should obviously be planned to meet and 
correct the defects of their early training. 
He now and then leans a little toward sen- 
timent, but is, in the main, very practical. 
The two evils that he brings out most clearly 
are the perpetual, aimless repetition of use- 
less punishments—as small fines, or terms 
of a few days, for drunkenness ; and the ine- 
quality of sentences, and entire failure to pro- 
portion them to guilt. In the State prison 
of Michigan, for instance, eight prisoners 
were recently serving out terms for assault 
with intent to kill. There seems to have 
been no great difference in the character of 
the crimes, but the terms ranged from one 
year to forty-five. These inconsistencies pre- 
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vent the convict from acquiring an idea of 
justice in connection with punishment. Mr. 
Altgeld urges a system of indeterminate pun- 
ishments, whose principle shall be to keep 
the prisoner until he has been trained to rea- 
sonable probability of better things. We 
have not space to speak of other suggestions, 
but must linger to mention the very wise one 
that prisoners should be not only allowed 
but made to earn money, from which the 
cost of their maintenance and care should 
be appropriated to the State, and the surplus 
should go to their families, or be laid up for 
their future use, as the case may be. The 
regular outside rates should be paid for labor 
to prevent clashing with free labor. The 
length of the indeterminate sentence could 
be decided by the amount of surplus earn- 
ings laid up—no one to be discharged be- 
fore a certain amount had been earned. 
This would be an inducement which would 
persuade the laziest to acquire habits of 
work. 

Coming into the field of political corrup- 
tion, we have Defective-and Corrupt Legisla- 
tion,‘ again in the Putnams’ “ Questions of 
the Day” series. We have scarcely left our- 
self space from the more directly sociologi- 
cal subjects to say much of this. It brings 
out strongly the great evil which all our 
States suffer from the flood of private bills, 
many of them corrupt, which our legislatures 
grind out, to the neglect of legitimate busi- 
ness and the injury of every class in society; 
and propounds what would seem to be a 
very sensible remedy, in “ A division of local 
and special laws from general laws, treating 
the former as private petitions, to be tried 
before enactment,” at the petitioner’s risk, 
as regards expense. The plan is explained 
in detail, and seems simple and effective, and 
more just than the total prohibition of pri- 
vate bills as in this State. 


1 Defective and Corrupt Legislation: The Cause and 
the Remedy. By Simon Sterne. 
don: G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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THERE is a tacit understanding between 
publishers and the public that the light nov- 
els shall be reserved for the summer and 
the heavy ones for the winter. We do not 
know that it follows that all the melancholy 
ones belong to the winter class; for tragic 
novels may be as sprightly and as easy read- 
ing as the most cheerful ones; and one would 
suppose it was better to be depressed in sum- 
mer, with long days and sunshine in which 
to recover, than in the dull weather and 
early darkness of winter. This winter’s nov- 
els, however, present a harrowing collection 
of tragedy—madness, and murder, and heart- 
break, and despair—in quite an unusual pro- 
portion to the cheerful stories. There are 


four or five new editions of old American 
books, a translation from Balzac, some half- 
dozen reprints of English current novels, 


and then a considerable number of new 
American novels—not a large number com- 
pared to the flood of stories that issue stead- 
ily from English presses, but still one that 
shows a continual increase in novel-writing 
It is gratifying to observe that 
the authors of these last almost invariably 
respect their art and treat it as a serious one. 
By this sincere art-intention, American novel- 
writing, whatever its crudities, appears very 
advantageously in contrast with the present 
sort of English work. The English stories 
are sometimes well-told and sometimes ill- 
told; but there are scarcely half a dozen 
writers among the whole English corps who 
write with the art conscience and direct refer- 
ence to nature as a model that never fails to 
appear in every month’s issue of American 
novels, quite successfully in many, but pres- 
ent at least as a blundering attempt in al- 
most every one. 

None of the exceptional, “scarcely half a 
dozen writers,” appears among the English 
reprints now before us, and the difference 
between them and the American novels 
would almost dispose one to think that 


among us. 
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fiction is becoming as distinctly an Amer- 
ican art as engraving. One or two of them 
have qualities that give them some hold on 
the memory ; but the rest are scarcely to be 
distinguished one from another after read- 
ing. Of these latter, two are by the same 
author, Zhe Parson o’ Dumford* and Sweet 
Mace.* They are not as inane as a good 
many novels that get printed, and bear no 
marks of illiteracy about them, as some do; 
but it is hard to imagine why any intelligent 
person should care about reading them as 
long as he can get better. If novels were to 
be classed with precision from first-rate to 
fifth-rate, these would be set down as fourth 
rate. The “Parson o’ Dumford” is an 
athletic young man, who poses rather of- 
fensively in the hail-fellow fashion, even 
to the beer-drinking, in order to make 
friends with his rough factory parish, and 
spends the rest of his time rescuing from 
mobs and other scrapes the vicious young 
factory owner, his successful rival in love. 
The author has been unable to observe 
any economy of bad traits in fitting out 
this wicked youth, making him coward or 
bravo, passionate or calculating, just as the 
exigency of the story demands. He would 
have been intolerable to any woman, but in 
the story has the affections of both the hero- 
ines, till the novel has been dragged on to 
the due length, when the girls revert to their 
deserving lovers. Szeet Mace has rather 
more invention about it; its action takes 
place in the reign of James 1., but the author 
does not trouble himself much about historic 
color. There is a fair daughter of a choleric 
powder and cannon manufacturer, competed 
for by a buccaneer captain and a court gal- 

1 The 
Fenn. 
Galpin, & Co. 
Bancroft & Co. 

2Sweet Mace. By George Manville Fenn. London, 
Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co, 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


Parson o’ Dumford. By George Manville 
London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter, 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. 
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lant; a jealous baronet’s daughter, and a 
witch ; a powder explosion, which kills the 
heroine for a year, after which she comes to 
life, insane, and hidden in a cave ; she recov- 
ers her wits, and marries her buccaneer. Of 
a-better sort is Zhe Old Factory,‘ a story of a 
Lancashire manufacturer in the first half of 
the century. Nominally, it is the story of 
his son’s love affairs ; but the only part that 
amounts to anything is that which traces the 
fortunes of the father from a laborer to a rich 
manufacturer, able to look forward to “found- 
ing a family.” We should judge there was 
real knowledge of, and sympathy with, Eng- 
lish lower middle class dissenting life here ; 
and it is interesting to see some common 
traits come out between this and American 
life, that are not seen in other phases of Eng- 
lish society. Struck Down is a detective 
story, and a very ordinary one indeed. It 
has a frank and direct way of telling the sto- 
ry ; but so inefficient is the attempt at a de- 
tective plot, that after a not very complex 
web of evidence has been woven about the 
wrong person (the reader being all the time 
privately assured by the author’s obvious 
sympathy that this zs the wrong person), a 
tame bit of testimony turns suspicion directly 
to the right one, and then the author, appar- 
ently satisfied to have extricated his favorite, 
hastily winds up by saying that “a good 
deal of slight confirmatory evidence” was got 
together, and “two days’ impartial investiga- 
tion resulted inoverwhelming evidence against 
the prisoner,” and he was convicted and sen- 
tenced to the extreme penalty of the law. 

More noticeable is the latest story by Flor- 
ence Warden, A Vagrant Il ife*® This is by 
no means a novel to be praised, but, on the 
contrary, one to be censured in every respect. 
It is impossible in plot, absolutely without 
high motive, either moral or artistic, full of 
melodramatic absurdities ; but it has ability 

1The Old Factory. A Lancashire Story. By William 
Westall. London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne: 
Cassell & Co, 1885. 

2Struck Down, By Hawley Smart. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1885. For sale in San Francisco by 
James T. White. 

8A Vagrant Wife. By Florence Warden. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co, 1885. For sale in San Francisco by 
James T, White, 
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behind it. Nothing could bring out more 
strikingly the difference we have noted be- 
tween the English and the American attitude 
toward novel-writing as a serious art, than 
the fate of this young woman’s work, com- 
pared to that of several young American wo- 
men who have made a hit with a first novel 
—Miss Howard, or Miss Woolson, or Miss 
Litchfield. What serious acceptance of the 
work as a lofty one, on the one side; what 
honest study of the art; what improvement, 
and attainment of a dignified place—whether 
great or small, still dignified—in the literary 
world: on the other side, what an evident 
conception of a novel merely as a thing to 
sell; and what a steady deterioration, book 
after book. QOne is almost disposed to think 
that a difference must exist between the two 
countries in the class of society—always ex- 
cepting a fewnames—that does the novel-writ- 
ing; that it must be an occupation regarded 
there with some social disesteem, and so rarely 
thought of by the men and women of most 
ability—while here it is well known what a 
source of social prestige a successful novel 
is; great physicans and admirals long for 
the novelist’s laurels ; and inconceivable as 
it is that Matthew Arnold should undertake 
a novel, we have seen our poet Longfellow 
and our essayist Holmes both attracted to 
that form of literature. There are degrading 
conditions attached to English novel-writing 
(for new authors, at all events) in that fa- 
vorable notices have to be solicited. This 
is likely to repel the best men from the field. 
Anthony Trollope records that he never bent 
to the custom, but his independence cost 
him years of waiting for success. Miss War- 
den dates her success—in being read and 
making money—from a favorable notice ob- 
tained by solicitation. This was enough to 
destroy all high ideas of her art from the 
first. Had she had and kept such, it seems 
certain that she might have accomplished 
much. Even this worthless story, 4 Vagrant 
IVife, has excellent writing in it: she does not 
stumble in her sense of humor; the talk is al- 
most always clever and natural, the figures 
distinct, and she usually hits the effect she 
aims at. 
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Mr. James Payn is a novelist who is re- 
spected among his own people, and has good 
rank with English critics. He writes intelli- 
gently, and probably knows his London. But 
he has doubtless been too prolific, and his 
last book, Zhe Luck of the Darrells,: shows 
very faint gleams of ability, and many signs 
of weakness. It is ineffective, and does not 
seem worth the telling. ‘The heroine is a 
pretty creature, and lovable, and that is 
about the best one can say forthe story. We 
are surprised to note that a young lady of ed- 
ucation and refinement says, without jest or 
quotation, that a sick girl ‘‘ seems quite peart 
today.” Mr. Payn probably knows whereof 
he speaks, but it is unexpected to find the 
word in England, and in good standing. 
The repellant title of Houp-Za’ proves to 
belong to no rowdy tale, but to a touching 
little story, told with a straight-forward ear- 
nestness that makes it seem more like an in- 
genious narration of real events than like fic- 


tion. If one looks at it coolly, it is a trifle 


sentimental (not in a lover’s way, for it is 


not a love-story), but so is many another 
touching thing. It is not in the manner of 
the day, but has an old-fashioned air. In 
one chapter, the soldiers sit telling each oth- 
er stories, and we have never seen anything 
of the sort better done in a modest way, or 
more worthy of a quiet laugh; while the 
soft-hearted reader is very likely to cry over 
other chapters. 

A bridge which spans perfectly the gap be- 
tween the English and American novels of 
our present collection is J. Esten Cooke’s The 
Maurice Mystery” It is curious how often 
whatever folly is in a man will come out 
when he undertakes to write a novel. Novel- 
Writing is popularly supposed to be the easi- 
est form of literary effort; but we are dis- 
posed to think it the one which requires the 
severest special training. It is certainly the 
one in which any defect of taste appears most 


glaringly ; and this is natural, for novels are 
' The Luck ot the Darrells. By James Payn. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1885. 
* Houp-La. By John Strange Winter. 
Harper & Brothers. 1885. 
be (he Maurice Mystery. By J. Esten Cooke. New 
York; Appleton & Co. 1885. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by James T. White, 
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behaviorand human relations, and something 
of the extreme difficulty we find in regulating 
these properly in life must assail us when we 
try to do the same thing on paper. More 
than once, lately, men of high repute in 
their own calling have attempted novel-writ- 
ing, and—to be frank—made fools of them- 
selves. Now comes a scholar and historian 
of no mean rank (and, moreover, one who 
achieved a very pretty little historical novel, 
“My Lady Pokahontas,” a few months since), 
who in his new book has not come out as 
much above folly as could be wished. It is 
a semi-detective story, and the detective part 
of it is not ill-managed ; the complications 
are unwound well, and the final solution 
sprung upon the reader with due unexpect- 
edness. But the love-making, the conversa- 
tion, much of the character drawing, are of 
the weakest ; they are ruined by an attempt 
at jocose sprightliness, of a sort which in any 
but a Southern novel would indicate inferior 
social training. But whatever the reason may 
be, defective humor is not uncommon in old 
school Southern writing ; it is not “ broad,” 
but it is silly. Yet the story has spirit and 
movement, and that is much. 

Another old-fashioned story, obviously not 
the work of a professional novelist, is a 
home-production, and as such calls for kindly 
criticism—for we are disposed to think that 
in a region where the literary impulse is rare, 
every respectable effort toward literature is 
a good omen, rather than that a good 
native literature can only be created by 
sternly rebuking all but the best. Zadura‘ 
is a story of three generations of a New 
England family, who, beginning in the first 
as poor and rugged pioneers, prospered, 
and in the third found themselves heirs to 
an enormous foreign estate; as it isa French 
one, the wet blanket of Minister Phelps’s re- 
cent manifesto to “ American heirs” is es- 
caped. The story is very naive and sin- 
cere, and (one or two points excepted) excites 
rather friendly feeling in the critic by its 
spirit. It rambles on with little reference to 
its plot, and an evident determination to put 
in about all the author remembers of New 


By B. P. Moore, 
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England, whether it comes into the story or 
not. The New England that appears in it 

is evidently drawn from boyhood memories ; 

but the mere fact that the village remem- 

bered is a Baptist and Methodist village, 

shows that it is not to be considered in the 

least a typical one, for these denominations 

—except, indeed, in Rhode Island—formed 

an inconsiderable part of New England’s 

population at the time of the story, and did 

not give the characteristic color to its society. 

A great deal of stress is laid upon the decay 

of the New England village, which is credited 

largely to bigotry ; but, in view of the way 

in which many towns in the middle West 

thrive upon this same bigotry, it is not worth 

while to join issue upon the point. The 
preface is well worth reading, for the sake of 
the author’s ingenuous exposition of the 
trouble he had with his plot. 

We judge A Social Experiment: to be a 
first book. We do not think it a very pleas- 
ant one, but as we have already said, the 
novels of the season do not run to pleasant- 
ness and peace. It deals with a young fac- 
tory girl, who was “taken up” bya capricious 
lady of fashion for her innocent beauty and 
delicate nature, made a social success, and 
then dropped, to the shattering of all her 
schemes of life. ‘The moral is intended to 
be the cruelty of the patroness, and the care- 
less selfishness of the girl in trying to separate 
herself from her duties in that walk of lite 
whereto it had pleased the Lord to call her ; 
but, in fact, the thing that spoiled her life was 
the selfish urgency of a rustic lover, who en- 
trapped her into a secret marriage before she 
had entered the great world. ‘The author’s 
sympathies are—we think erroneously—giv- 
en to the lover. ‘The story contains impos- 
sibilities—first, in the rapidity and complete- 
ness with which the factory girl could be 
transformed into a refined and intelligent 
lady; and second, in such a lady’s recovering 
—even at the point of death—the capacity 
of contentment in her other life. Yet it is 
well and prettily written. 

One ought to find something much better 

New 
For 
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1A Social Experiment. 
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when he comes to Bret Harte and Julian 
Hawthorne ; butSthe novels of both these 
gentlemen now before us are far from leaving 
a sense of satisfaction. Both begin with the 
skillful handling’that in the first dozen words 
reveals the touch of a man who knows how 
to write ; and’both leave us possessed of little 
besides goodjwriting, when all isdone. Mr. 
Harte’s Maruja* shows more than any pre- 
vious book a falling-off in the vividness of 
his memory*%of California, and the plot is 
rather whimsical than dramatic. Yet, there 
is an endless picturesqueness in everything he 
does, an effectiveness in grouping of people, 
and incidents, and scenery, an intelligence 
and keen perception in the touches of satire 
(for satire it always is, rather than pure hu- 
mor—Mr. Harte takes the attitude of cov- 
ertly ridiculing the world even when he sen- 
timentalizes), which makes one like to read 
the book, and even to read it again, in spite 
of his recognition that it is essentially worth 
little. Mr. Hawthorne has not nearly so high 
a degree of literary power, and, accordingly, 
the graces of his story do not so nearly ex- 
cuse its vices. He almost invariably begins 
a book in a peculiarly graceful and engaging 
tone, an echo of his own father and still more 
of Thackeray, an air of one bred in the 
very best traditions of the novelist’s art; 
sketches in his characters in outline with a 
firm and pleasant touch, and foreshadows an 
excellent plot ; and then “ flats out ” (to use 
an expressive old phrase), weakens and de- 
stroys his characters in the development, 
substitutes bizarre fancy for sustained inven- 
tion in plot, and ends with some weak and 
sensational catastrophe. ove, or a Namé 
has these virtues in a lower degree than usual, 
and these vices in a higher degree. It has 
some uncommonly disagreeable incidents, 
and leaves an unpleasant impression. ‘The 
theme is a gigantic political plot, by which a 
gentleman of unbounded wealth and ability, 
who represents the best school of American 
statesmanship, proposes to secretly and fraud- 
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ulently capture the government, and convert 
it from a democracy to a dictatorship, in the 
interest of virtue and purity, which are lost 
under the present system; and this scheme, 
on the eve of success, is thwarted by the se- 
duction of his high-bred and accomplished 
daughter, out of revenge, by a coarse, unat- 
tractive subordinate, whom he had offended. 
The story comes down about the reader’s 
ears in a crash of suicide, despair, and de- 
struction, from which the couple whose love 
affairs have been wound up in the course of 
events emerge free and happy. There is 
neither serious politics nor serious art about 
it all. 

From Mr. Hawthorne’s prententious un- 
dertakings and weak completions, we turn 
with real relief to Nora Perry’s modest and 
charming little story, Fur a Woman.‘ It is 
among novels what her verses are among 
poetry. It is fresh, healthy, and refined ; has 
plenty of feeling, yet nothing dramatic ; and 
is, we think, correct and wise in its reading 
of life and love. Its very completeness within 
its own degree excludes much comment. It 
is not one of the books that “every one 
should read”; but it is one that a great 
many people should, and we refer our readers 
to the story itself for farther knowledge of it. 

Two collections of short stories, Color 
Studies? and A Lone Star Bopeep® contain 
much that is good. Color Studies consists 
of the four stories which the author contrib- 
uted to the “Century.” Their trick con- 
sists in the use of names of colors for the 
characters, as “ Rose Madder,” “ Vandyke 
Brown” ; which, as they are all about artists 
and are located in studios, and full of their 
shop talk, is a neat one, and proved taking. 
Of the four, “Jaune d’Antimoine” is the 
only one that has, apart from these ingenui- 
ties, much merit, but it is good enough to 
carry the rest. They are all written with a 
playful manner that is occasionally overdone, 
3oston: Ticknor 
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but for the most part not unpleasant. The 
stories of the other collection are of Texas 
ranch-life. The imitation of the Harte school 
is obvious, but not altogether successful. 
Harte’s finer qualities of manner are not 
caught, while a certain burlesque tone, which 
he himself imitated from Dickens, is exag- 
gerated. Thus: “I may remark parenthet- 
ically at this point that the gentlemanly pro- 
prietor of the Eden Saloon, as aggregating 
in his collective individuality the functions 
of hotel-proprietor, bar-keeper, and gambler, 
typified in the mind of Penelope the ser- 
pent of Biblical story, with the general out- 
lines of whose disreputable advice to con- 
fiding womanhood and subsequent depress- 
ing influence upon mankind in general, she 
was mistily familiar.” Now, this sort of 
thing is false style, whether Dickens, or 
Harte, or a young disciple writes it. It is 
bad because it is cumbrous and hard to read, 
and worse because it is artificial ; and that it 
is more or less clever does not altogether 
excuse it—the author should manage to 
keep the cleverness and avoid the cum- 
brousness and artificiality. Like the sample, 
the stories are clever and somewhat artificial ; 
they are vigorous and picturesque, jocose in 
their prevailing tone, and pressed down and 
overrunning with local color, much of which 
seems excellently caught. They do not al- 
ways keep on the safe side of the line in 
their jocose treatment of the rowdy element. 
‘*A Wandering Melibceus” is beyond com- 
parison the best of them as a study, and 
the most sincere. 

Of all the uncomfortable stories of the 
season, the palm lies with As ## was IW rit- 
ten.’ It is a very well-written thing, but ghast- 
ly and repulsive in plot. Any one who does 
not mind this, will find it quite worth his 
while to read it. It is said to resemble 
“Called Back,” and perhaps it does in man- 
ner, but the melodrama of “ Called Back ” is 
child’s play to the gloomy effort of As i¢ was 
Written after the utmost tragedy conceivable. 
Not that the story is of a noisy sort; it is 
very quiet. It claims to be a story of the 

4 As it Was Written. A Jewish Musician's Story. By 
Sidney Luska. New York: Cassell & Co. For sale in 
San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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Jewish quarter of New York, and interesting 
as a study of Jewish life; but there is no 
study of manners or life about it. The mo- 
tive is supernatural, and the Jewish element 
merely incidental. Scarcely less unpleasant 
than As tt was IVritten, and even better told, 
is 4 Wheel of Fire.’ This is by an author 
already more or less known. Its subject is 
hereditary insanity, and the worrying into 
madness of a lovely girl by the very fear of 
it, intensified by the question whether she 
might or might not marry, her lover and her 
love and her scruples and the conflicting ad- 
vice of doctors tearing her to and fro in an 
agony of doubt which it is harrowing to read 
of. The gradual steps by which the beauti- 
ful young creature was fairly forced into the 
doom which she might have escaped are 
only too well told; and so real is Damaris 
made, and so lovely, that the reader perforce 
follows her story with painful interest, and 
cannot reconcile himself to the final catas- 
trophe. The surroundings —an ancestral 
home of the bluest blood in New England, 
with all its picturesque accompaniments— 
are well drawn, and the sombreness is a little 
relieved by a subordinate pair of lovers who 
come out all right. There are some unusu- 
ally well-said things in it. For instance: 
“This power of human nature to suffer has 
so stamped itself upon the consciousness 
of mankind, it has so deeply penetrated the 
very inmost soul of the race, that there is 
scarcely a mythology which does not insist 
upon the incarnation of deity in the flesh, as 
the only means by which even omniscience 
could obtain a just appreciation of the intol- 
erable anguish of human existence.” Good, 
too, is the mention of “a Wainwright of the 
last century, who had broken his neck while 
fox-hunting on the estates of an English 
cousin, a method of leaving this world which 
had commended itself to his contemporaries 
as so eminently respectable, that his memory 
still preserved in the family the aroma of 
clever achievement.” 

Still other two uncomfortable stories are 

1A Wheel of Fire. By Arlo Bates. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1885. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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Andromeda* and Criss-Cross.* They are 
not nearly so bad as the two just noticed, 
however, involving no madness nor despair, 
but only heart-breaks. In Andromeda, the 
Italian hero, who is the most noble of men, 
and has all his life had his own happiness 
postponed to that of others, and bestowed 
much affection and received little, finds per- 
sonal happiness at last come to him in the 
form of an English sweetheart, whom he 
soon has to renounce, finding that her heart 
has strayed to his nearest friend. The story 
is well tolé, but not so well as to make the 
heart-break very painful to the reader. Criss- 
Cross, though less mature, is more effective. 
It is instructive to note that this is Miss 
Litchfield’s third book only, since she made 
a hit, in a small way, with a first one, some 
two years since; while in a considerably 
less time since Aer hit with “The House 
on the Marsh,” Florence Warden has run 
her books up to five. Miss Litchfield’s writ- 
ing, we think, improves; and the genuine 
study which she puts into it is evident. 
Criss-Cross is a study of a flirt—a subject to 
which the author has before given attention, 
and with very fair success; but this time 
she has done it with more than fair success. 
We doubt if there is anywhere as delicate, 
penetrating, and complete a study of the 
genus flirt. Miss Litchfield has caught ad- 
mirably the lovableness which makes this 
class of women so dangerous ; the baffling 
union of sweetness with the coolest selfish- 
ness; the temporary vea/ity in them of the 
feelings which a shallower observer would 
say they pretend ; the puzzling genuineness 
of their falsehoods. Mr. Black made a very 
good study of the type in ‘‘ Shandon Bells,” 
and it is testimony to the accuracy of both 
studies that they coincide in so many traits, 
too subtle for imitation to be possible. But 
“ Freddie” is a more typical specimen than 
“ Kitty.” It is the more to Miss Litchfield’s 
credit that she should draw her so justly 

2 Andromeda, By George Fleming. Boston: Rob- 
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and appreciatively, because she does not at 
all approve of her. Her sympathies are en- 
tirely with the good, earnest girl who loves 
one only, but whom she makes rather more 
sentimental than is attractive. The moral 
of the book is the cruelty and wickedness of 
flirting, and it is well emphasized; but preach- 
ing the cruelty and wickedness of her sport 
will never reform a flirt; to make her see its 
vulgarity is the only way to reach a vulner- 
able point in the vain little soul. We do 
not think that “ Freddie” would, in fact, 
have refused Davenant; still less that Lucy 
would have finally discarded him—though 
she would probably have done so very posi- 
tively for a while, to yield at last to the 
pressure that he, if he knew anything of wo- 
men’s hearts, would have brought to bear. 
When women really and irretrievably love 
men, they do not renounce them for a no- 
tion. But it would have blunted the point 
of Miss Litchfield’s moral if Lucy had been 
thus human. 

Of a decidedly lower literary quality is 
The Bar Sinister It is a novel with a 
purpose, intended to be the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of Mormonism. It has not, however, 
sufficient merit to accomplish very much in 
the way of rousing people. It is fairly well 
told; but a story must be more than fairly 
well told to be much of a reforming power. 
It is not so violent in setting down all Mor- 
mons as depraved brutes as previous books 
have been, but it adds really nothing new to 
any one’s comprehension of the question, and 
does not even touch upon its most difficult 
elements. 

The two most important novels of the year 
are yet to be mentioned— Zhe Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains? and The Rise 
of Silas Lapham.’ Both are books of real 
significance in literary history. They make 
a curious contrast: the Southern woman’s, 
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luxuriant, full of sentiment and lavish dic- 
tion, and of sympathy with her own charac- 
ters; and the Northerner’s, the very perfec- 
tion of the observant school. We are dis- 
posed to believe the critics who say Miss 
Murfree’s dialect is not absolutely correct ; 
we are disposed to go farther, and question 
whether the high souls she places among 
her stolid mountaineers do really exist there, 
or whether the commonplace types with 
whom she always surrounds them are not in 
fact all there are. At all events, whether 
from life or her own imagination, she has 
made a beautiful story, highly poetic in its 
character, and entirely unique. Except for 
some superficial resemblances, “Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock” is not of the Harte school. 
She enters into her story seriously and sym- 
pathetically ; they construct theirs from the 
outside. Whether any suggestion came to 
her from Harte or not, she is no one’s imita- 
tor. Her vein is narrow, and we do not 
know how much longer she can work it ; but 
for the present it is,even increasing in promise. 

It is very gratifying, too, to be able to say, 
after all the wonderful work Mr. Howells 
has done, that perhaps his last book is the 
best of all. It is always possible to criticise 
Howells: to say that he sometimes over- 
steps the line of good taste ; that he is at 
bottom cynical and never heartily sympa- 
thizes with his characters, and so fails to catch 
in his stories the final glow of secret fire that 
would make them great and very great. But 
it is much better to appreciate what Mr. 
Howells is, than to seek out the few things 
that he is not. He is the most significant 
figure in American literature today, and still 
on the up-grade; he is the man who has 
given American novel-writing its standing ; 
who has achieved some virtues of insight 
and of expression that are new to literature. 
It is impossible to do justice to the precis- 
ion and perfection with which he “takes off ” 
every-day lifeand speech ; and more than that, 
he has only to turn his scrutiny upon the 
most bare and unromantic phase of life, 
and the reader sees it in its true light, as it 
appears to the one that is living it. When 
was the romance of business—the anxiety 
and pain and desire that do, in fact, make 
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business life almost as full of human emotion 
as love affairs—so brought out, as in Zhe 
Rise of Silas Lapham? Moreover, there is a 
warmer quality in this than in any previous 
book—a movement toward the higher plane 
yet, that his admirers have always longed to 
see him rise to. It must be granted that 
The Rise of Silas Lapham ends unsatisfac- 
torily—the general criticism to that effect 
seems to us just. The enthusiasm and in- 
terest with which the reader follows it along, 
receive an impalpable chill in the last chap- 
ter. It is hard to say why, for the conclusion 
is well judged; but there seems to be a relax- 
ation of the author’s own interest—the writ- 
ing sounds if he had grown tired of his char- 
acters, and meant to hustle them out of the 
way as soon as he could, and had done it a 
little too hastily for dignified exit from the 
stage. Nor can we acquiesce in his hand- 
ling of one minor point—the giving the sym- 
pathy of third parties to the sister who open- 
ly took a man’s suit for granted without war- 
rant, instead of to the one who had kept 
silence, and allowed her sister to arrogate to 
herself the lover whom both desired. Mr. 
Howells’s own sympathies are apparently with 
Penelope, and we think he would have been 
more true to nature if he had turned those 
of all except the parents'the same way. It 
is hard, too, to believe that proud New Eng- 
land rural people, like the Laphams, would 
ever have let a suspicion of Irene’s discomfi- 
ture reach the Coreys. But waiving criti- 
cisms, it remains that both the love-romance 
and the business romance are carried through 
with an almost unparalleled comprehension 
of character and feeling, and perfection in 
expressing them. Lapham himself is, of 
course, the central figure, and nothing could 
be more perfect than the rough man of suc- 
cess, all whose gentlemanly virtues at bottom 
cannot make him agreeable. No social study 
has ever made so clear the inevitable differ- 
entiations that create themselves in even a 
democratic society. 
The new editions of old novels that we 
mentioned above are of Uncle Tom's Cabin? 
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and Zhe Scarlet Lettert— editions neat in 
appearance and clear in typography, though 
their object is cheapness of price. The one 
is preceded by an “ account of the work, by 
the author,” and the other has an introduc- 
tion by G. P. Lathrop. We have, besides, a 
translation of Balzags Pére Goriot,s the first 
volume, we take it, of a beautiful edition of 
his complete works. We postpone any re- 
view of the translation till it is farther ad- 
vanced. 

There remains to be noticed a collection 
of the Saxe Holm Stories,* the popular inter- 
est in which has been renewed by Mrs. Jack- 
son’s death. No authoritative statement of 
her authorship of them has been made, but 
little doubt seems to be felt that she had at 
least a share in them. To us, it seems that, 
however unlike her later fiction they undoubt- 
edly are, it cannot be questioned that the 
same hand was in them and in the “No 
Name” novels now acknowledged as Mrs. 
Jackson’s. Mercy Philbrick and Draxy Mil- 
ler are sisters. The insistence upon love of 
beauty, and upon extreme sensitiveness to im- 
pressions, are identical in the acknowledged 
and unacknowledged writings. The very de- 
tails of people’s behavior, their ways of adorn- 
ing their rooms, coincide. The stories are not 
up to the reputation of “H. H.” “Joe Hale’s 
Red Stockings,” for a simple trifle, and ‘“ How 
One Woman kept her Husband,” for a wise 
and powerful bit of fact or fiction, are sim- 
ply and strongly told. But the rest, though 
they always possess some good qualities, have 
more or less crudity and a sort of unreal at- 
titude. There are dreadful bits of bad taste 
in dress and furnishing, as in the dress em- 
broidered with a lapful of pond lilies; but 
these are not without parallel in “ Mercy 
Philbrick’s Choice.” “ H. H.” must have 
been too good a critic not to know that 
these stories did not represent her real 
powers, or her deliberate taste. 
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AN important event in the history of the State has 
just taken place, in the appointment of a president 
to the State University. If the new president—who 
is an astronomer of high rank—prove to possess ex- 
ecutive qualities equal to his scientific attainments, 
we may look to see a new era open for the Uni- 
versity. It is necessary that a college president— 
and very much more a University president — 
should be a man of catholic interests, peculiarly well 
balanced between the demands of science and let- 
ters; a man of tact, who ‘‘ gets along with” people 
well; and a man of great administrative capacity. 
Although Professor Holden is a specialist, he may 
well prove to possess all these qualities. Every- 
thing that is known of him to this State is admirable, 
and the friends of the University are awaiting his 
advent with high hopes. 


WE cannot but note with a good deal of misgiving 
the recent action of the Presbyterian denomination 
in this State toward establishing a denominational 
college. The State already contains, besides its own 
University, two Methodist colleges, and the Baptist 
denomination has already committed itself to the plan 
of a Baptist college; there is the new Mills College 
for girls ; and there are still other ‘‘ colleges,” with 
power to give degrees, whose existence we know 
only from the pages of reports. Now, while it is 
probably true that this State can scarcely afford to 

ipport but one institution for the higher education, 
that if all the funds were put into the State Univer- 
sity, it would still be litthke enough, and if all the 
students were sent there, they would receive a broad- 
er education than at any of the lesser colleges, and a 
degree of more value; still, we have no criticism to 
make of two supplements to the State University— 
one, a girls’ college ; the other, a religious college. 
For while the education of girls with boys has pro- 
duced none of the direful results prophesied, the ma- 
ority of parents will not, for a generation or two, 
believe that it does not, and their girls will go uned- 
ucated unless they can be educated ina girls’ college; 
and while the State University does not, in fact, 
have a demoralizing effect upon the religious faith of 
students, there are many who will not believe that it 
does not, and whose sons would lose a college train- 
ing altogether were a religious college inaccessible. 
Moreover, while the religious prejudice against the 
University is largely temporary, produced by foolish 
and hasty talk in the papers and founded on erro- 
neous information, there is a much more sound and 
permanent reason for the existence of religious col- 
leges: that is, the permanent conviction of a great 
number of intelligent people, who are in sympathy 


with the intellectual ends of education, that all teach- 
ing should be closely connected with religion. The 
drift of the best opinion seems to be away from this 
belief, and in favor of conducting education as entire- 
ly for its own sake as building a bridge, leaving re- 
ligious training to the home, the church, and the 
religious press. The necessity, too, of finding 
ground on which Protestant, Catholic, Jew, and 
agnostic can unite, enforces this secular view of edu- 
cation. But so great a number remain who cannot 
acquiesce in it, and have consistent and intelligent 
reasons for not doing so, that even in a small popu- 
lation there is reason enough for the diversion of 
strength from the University to a single Christian 
college, provided that this college can be made a 
good one. But unless it can be made an honestly 
good one, according to the severest standards, it 
should be let alone; and for the existence of a college 
for each sect we can see no excuse. Some of the no- 
blest colleges in the country, it is true, were founded 
by a single denomination and are still controlled by it; 
but we do not recall an instance in which more than 
one of the sort has attained any considerable rank 
within a limite4 area, and witha small college popu- 
lation to draw upon. There may be a difference be- 
tween Greek syntax or trigonometry viewed in a 
Christian light, and the same things in an agnostic 
light; but hardly between the Methodist and the 
Baptist views of them; while the multiplication of de- 
nominational colleges not only tends to weaken each 
one by division of forces, and to narrow education by 
treating trifling differences as important, but to dis- 
credit the denominations themselves by bringing the 
degrees of their colleges into disrepute. A matter of 
$50,000 or $75,000 is scraped up—enough to endow 
a single professorship in a good college, or even to 
in modest fashion an excellent preparatory 

and an attempt made, which must necessa- 


start 

school 
rily be futile with any such sum of money, to take a 
creditable stand in the family of colleges. What 
with inadequate means for professorships, forcing the 
managers to look to those whose denominational zeal 


is high, irrespective of other qualifications, and with 
the natural temptation to find places in the college 
for those whom the denomination honors as vigorous 
church workers (whose very activity in ecclesiastical 
lines must have more or less interfered with scholar- 


ship), —it is almost impossible to give any standing at 
all to one of these meagerly-endowed colleges. 
Where it is the only one on the ground, no endow- 
ment can be too small, if joined with endless energy 
and self-sacrifice and tenacity, to start with. So far 
from despising the day of small things in such a 
case, nothing is more to be honored; as in the case 
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of the old College of California. But when entered 
upon merely for the sake of denominational differ- 
ence, such struggles cease to be heroic. 


NEVERTHELESS, we do not underrate the difficul- 
ties in the way of denominational union in building a 
college. An attempt has been made already to es- 
tablish a Christian college here by coéperation of 
the denominations, but it proved hopelessly futile. 
The fault is not so often in the projectors of the col- 
lege as in the money-contributing laity, who take no 
interest in providing means for a union college, but 
respond fairly well to appeals for one owned by their 
own denomination. It is perhaps true, as it has 
been said, that it is easier to get money for six de- 
nominational schools than one-sixth of the money 
for a union one. Still, we think this and other diffi- 
culties are things which should be contended with, 
not yielded to. One denomination—the Methodist 
has already the ground, and has made a respectable 
beginning, with the great advantage of a liberal- 
minded man fora president. It would seem to us 
that the right course for both the Presbyterians and 
Baptists to take would be, either to make a very ear- 
nest effort to unite forces with this Methodist begin- 
ning, concessions being made on both sides, or else, 
like the Congregationalists and Episcopalians, to put 
their money each into a good denominational acad- 
emy. Apart from the general objection to multipli- 
cation of denominational colleges, however, the plan 
of the Presbyterians seems peculiarly judicious and 
promising ; for there is no intention of scraping up 
money enough for one professorship, and then setting 
up a weakling college full-blown; but of allowing 
their theological seminary, now well endowed with 
over a quarter of a million, to expand downward, as 
demand arises, into college classes, thus allowing a 
college to create itself by a natural and healthful pro- 
cess of evolution. So judicious does this seem, that 
were not the Methodist college already on the ground, 
we should say that in this extension of the Presbyte- 
rian seminary lay the the promise of a nucleus for 
the future religious college of the coast, to which the 
other denominations should bring accretions. It is 
true that the connection with the seminary would 
tend to produce a decided sectarianism, unfavorable 
to union; but the experience of Princeton, for in- 
stance, shows that intimate connection with a theo- 
logical seminary need not prevent a college’s expand- 
ing beyond strictly sectarian bounds, 


Women and Politics in Paris. 


[The following account of a women’s political 
meeting in Paris is from a private letter written by 
an American lady sojourning in that city. ] 

My dear C——: I was so stupid the other day 
when I wrote to you as quite to forget to tell you about 
a political meeting I had been to the night before. 
This was a meeting called by the Republican Social- 
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ists to hear addresses from a number of the women 
candidates for seats in the Chamber of Deputies. [ 
am told by the French themselves that, taken as a 
whole, French women are more capable, business- 
like, energetic, and pushing than the men, and I 
believe it to be true. Of course, they don’t surpass 
the race masculine in the higher reaches of the arts, 
sciences, belles-lettres, etc.; but in all the every-day, 
ordinary occupations of life—the keeping of little 
shops, the running of small farms, hotels, etc., etc.— 
they are ‘‘ the man of the house.” Sometimes it’s a 
very large business they manage, too. For instance, 
there is an immense dry goods establishment here, 
the Bon Marché, where you can buy not alone dry 
goods of every description—but all necessaries for 
house furnishing of every sort and kind, and where 
there are hundreds of employés. The head owner 
of this rea//y grand and interesting establishment is 
a woman—and a good woman, too. Her employés 
form one large family, who all board and room under 
the one roof of the great store. She takes care of 
them if they are sick, provides amusements for their 
evenings, and, I am told, looks after them morally as 
well as physically. Then another woman is at the 
head of the Duval Restaurants, which are not to be 
numbered, they are so many. So you can see from 
all this, as also the history of the France of all ages 
has shown, when women meddle with politics here, 
it’s a meddle not to be despised. So I went to the 
meeting the other evening, expecting to be really in- 
terested and enlightened—and I was. 

As we went into the hall, various campaign docu- 
ments were handed us, and those given to me were 
offered with a ** Voici, Citoyenne,” that gave me an 
instant First Revolution, Robespierre sensation ; the 
feeling didn’t go away, either, and two or three events 
of the evening deepened it much. There were pres- 
ent a large audience—more than half men ; but after 
a few words of introduction by one of the Republican 
Socialist party who had convened the meeting, a 
president, three vice presidents, and secretary, all 
women, were chosen, and all was supposed to be 
ready for the speeches of the candidates. But first a 
prominent member of the party wished to make 
some explanatory remarks—a handsome gray-haired 
old gentleman he was, and I expected his simple ap- 
pearance, so benevolent and dignified, would obtain 
for him a quiet hearing. But no; it was time for the 
candidatesses to speak, and no manly discourse was 
wanted, so he was at first politely asked to retire. He 
refused, whereupon, in one body, the president, the 
three vice presidents, the secretary, and a candidate 
made one rush, seized the old gentleman, and in less 
time than it takes me to tell it, he was dragged, pulled, 
or pushed off the stage and behind the scenes. The 
last glimpse of him was just as he disappeared ; some- 
how, he had managed to get hold of a chair, which, 
as he backed out, he held up before him, as some 
sort of protection. That was the end of him and his 


speech. In the meantime, the president, the three 
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vice presidents, and the candidate calmly returned to 
their places, paying no attention to the ten or twenty 
men that had mounted the platform and were rush- 
ing about, evidently in a wild search for the captive 
man. As for the audience, all was dire confusion, 
and for half an hour nothing was done, nothing could 
be heard but cries of ** Ou est Legru?” (the name of 
the old gentleman) ; ** Madame la Prestdente, ou est 
legru?” The first vice president rung wildly the 
president’s big bell, which was supposed to com- 
mand order. The president’s baby cried, and some 
kind soul in the audience handed up baby’s bottle. 
That tickled the audience into a better humor, and 
after some time of waves of noise and intervals of 
comparative quiet, it became sufficiently quiet to al- 
low a commencement of the speeches. 

There were some half-dozen. Every one of the 
speakers spoke as easily as though she was in her 
own room at home, with but an audience of one. 
All were énteresting—that is to say, without an atom 
of dullness—on the contrary, bright, sparkling, viva- 
All used excellently smooth, pure language, 
The 
most interesting speaker for me was an interloper— 
They called her 


cious. 


but in more than one case they were illogical. 


that is to say, not a candidate. 
Louise. She is absolutely the type of the women of 
the First Revolution or the Commune, I am sure. 
She is an avowed anarchist; and that there were 
many anarchists in the audience was proved by the 
attention and applause she received. I should think 
she was twenty-six years old. She had very black 
ir and eyes, a thin, sallow face, a mouth so clearly 


so determined. Her words flowed faster than 


hought almost, gestures accompanying every phrase ; 
‘whole air, the intonation, the manner, absolute 
** But why do 
What do we want of 
What do we want of a House of Dep- 
We want wo rulers, but liberty, equality "— 
Was not surprised. It hardly took one by surprise, 


e. So when finally she said: 


listen to these candidates ? 


lates ? 


n, as finale to her speech. she descended sud- 
denly by table and chair from the platform to deal 
summary and personal vengeance on some one of 
the audience who had dared in an insulting manner 
to interrupt her, and who paid for his temerity by 
eing obliged to retire earlier than he would have 

elerred. 

Oh, it’s a strangely undisciplined, chaotic thing— 
The present govern- 
They don’t 
For instance, at a large political meet- 
ng last Sunday, held in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
lothing could be accomplished—all was simply one 
They broke to pieces chairs and 


his sister republic of ours. 
ment Is too good, and, alas ! too weak. 


aare insist. 


row, 

tables, the platform erected for the occasion, took the 

Water decanter and glasses—everything they could 

get hold of—to fight with, finally resorting to fire- 
arms. And the police dared not interfere. 

People who watch things carefully and anxiously, 


The good peo- 


predict another revolution in a year. 
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ple—and they are many—are so easy; they wish for 
quiet and peace so much that they won’t even fight 
for it, and so the Anarchists and the Socialists and 
the Communists get the upper hand. And it’s sucha 
shame to think of the peril for all the treasures of art 

for all the beautiful parks and noble buildings of 
this most magnificent city of the world. 

Politics over here are far more exciting than with 
us; for here, alas, everything may turn in incredibly 
short time to tragedy. There is always the over- 
hanging war cloud —while with us it’s only words— 
much noise; but we need to have no fear of ourselves, 
or of encroaching neighbors. 

There’s no doubt about it, we’re a wonderful peo- 
ple; made up of so many diverse and contradictory 
elements, and yet pursuing the even tenor of our na- 
tional way, accepting grand changes of party with 
such unruffled serenity of the national temper. We 
have great cause for thankfulness—we Americans—as 
well as for pride. te ds ® 
Paris, September, 1885. 


With Gloves. 
Go, happy little messengers, 
I envy you your lot ; 
To clasp her dainty finger-tips 
Must blissful be, I wot. 


To think a little senseless kid 
Such privilege shall own, 

Unvalued and unmerited, 
Compels a heart-felt groan. 


But I shall see you, blessed things, 
I may e’en gently touch ; 

I'll be so glad [ll ill restrain 
The passion-prompted clutch. 


And if I chance to press full hard 
The tender hand you hold, 

Pray do not let your mistress feel 
That I am over-bold. 


C... 


Tecumseh not Killed by Colonel Johnson. 


EpiItoR OVERLAND MONTHLY: 

The June number of the ‘‘Century Magazine” 
contained a communication, from which it appeared 
almost conclusively proved that the noted Shawnee 
chief, Tecumseh, was killed by Colonel Richard M, 
Johnson. I ask for a few lines in your valuable mag- 
azine, to give publicity to the story teld me by an eye- 
witness of his fall, who was with him almost daily 
during the three years previous to his death. 

Let me say, in passing, that it may not be gener- 
ally known just where the famous chief was born. 
He was born in the year 1770, between the third and 
the fourth moons, near Station Pond—a body of 
water on Mad River, in Green County, Ohio, some 
four miles south of Springfield, and within a mile 
and a half northwest of the town of Fairfield, Greene 
County, Ohio, where I was born in 1836, and near 
where I lived until 1852. During these, my boyhood 
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days, I became familiar with the following unwritten 
history regarding Tecumseh. My informant was 
William Casad—or, as he was always called, ‘‘ Old 
Uncle Billy”—who was born about 1772, in Vir- 
ginia, and was living about a mile from Fairfield, 
Ohio, at the time of my father’s settlement there, in 
1832, and how much longer I cannot say; but this I 
know, that he was surrounded by numerous relatives, 
extending to the fourth generation, numbering at 
least twenty families—the descendants of which are 
scattered into nearly every State in the Union, a 
number of the name still remaining in Ohio, and one, 
Martin Casad, being now a resident of this city. 
He will be able to corroborate the following facts, 
and perhaps add to them. I have sat for hours lis- 
tening to ‘Old Uncle Billy’s ” stories of hair-breadth 
escapes from Indians, bears, wolves, or panthers, 
when he was hunting in the mountains of Virginia, 
and the forests of the West. Among them was this: 

During the protracted war with the Indians from 
1800 to 1810, he was a hunter by trade, hunting bear 
especially, and also smaller game. He sometimes 
spent nine months at a time in the western wilds, 
without seeing the face of an Indian, let alone that of 
a white man. He always hunted alone, and became 
so attached to the woods that he could scarcely toler- 
ate any other life. During the fall of 1810, while 
ona hunting expedition, he was taken prisoner by a 
band of Shawnees, who carried him hundreds of 
miles ina direction he had never been. His Indian- 
like appearance, courage, and ability to stand as much 
hardship and privation as any Indian, caused his 
adoption as one of them, and finally into Tecumseh’s 
ownfamily. He slept in Tecumseh’s tent for more than 
two years, and was allowed to carry the War Hatchet 
in battles, which was quite an honor among them. 
Hehad many interesting personal reminiscenses of Te- 
cumseh—among others, of his musical turn, especial- 
ly with the flute; he would lie on his back and 
play a sort of march on the flute, which *‘ Uncle 
Billy * had never heard before or since, and which 
the chief himself called ‘* Tecumseh.” 

Casad made his escape from the Indians the day 
that Tecumseh fell, and was within fifty feet of him 
at the time he was killed, at the Battle of the Thames, 
Canada, October 5th, 1813. ‘*‘ It has been reported 
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for years,” “‘ Uncle Billy” would say, ‘* that Colonel 
Dick Johnson killed him; and Colonel Dick Johnson 
thought he did; but he did not. Tecumseh was 
killed by a common soldier.” He gave the soldier’s 
name, but I have forgotten it. The cause of the 
mistake was this: Tecumseh never went into battle 
with his chiefs or general’s suit on (he was a British 
brigadier-general from February, 1813); but some 
Indian of his own tribe was always found brave 
enough to wear the habiliments of the chief for that 
day. On the day that Tecumseh fell, fell also, and 
by the hand of Colonel Johnson, the brave who wore 
Tecumseh’s suit. ‘‘I often asked the soldier who 
killed Tecumseh,” said Casad, ‘‘why he did not 
write to the War Department, and claim the honor 
of having killed the chief of the Shawnees; but he 
always answered: ‘* Oh, I am only a common soldier, 
and it would do me no good; whereas, to one in the 
position of my commander, it will give additional 
honor.’” Perhaps some reader of this will be able 
to supply the name of the soldier that ‘* Old Uncle 
Billy ” used to give. 

There existed a legend among the surviving de- 
scendants of Tecumseh who remained near Station 
Pond up to the time they were sent to Indian Terri- 
tory, that Tecumseh’s bones and all his war trophies 
were carried back from Canada and buried on the 
Respectfully yours, 

L. P. McCarty. 


spot of his birth. 
San Francisco, October, 1885. 


The ‘‘ Golden-Thread.” 
WITHIN the cafions dim, where grasses lush 
Bend down the stream, or struggle tall and rank 
With twisted willows and the mosses dank ; 
Where manzanita reddens in the flush 
Of tardy dawn ; where grand in awful hush 
The mountains tower with torn and jagged flank; 
Where scarcely venturing to the dizzy bank 
The thirsty deer disturbs the brooding thrush ; 
Strong boughs of shrubs, rock-rooted, thick and young, 
The tangled skeins of golden-thread ensnare 
With parasitic tendrils subtly flung ; 
Anon shines forth its beauteous death-light flare 
O’er trees that die, by its embraces stung: 
Even Nature says ‘‘ Of gold’s soft gleam beware.” 
Amelia Woodward Truesdell. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Coming Struggle for India.! 


Tuis isa plea in behalf of English as adverse to 
Russian civilization, and an appeal to the people of 
Great Britain to stay the further progress of Russia 

1The Coming Struggle for India. By Arminius 
Vambery. London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne: 
Cassell & Company, Limited. For sale in San Francisco 
by A. L. Bancroft & Co, 


into Afghanistan on its way to India. It is written 
by a Hungarian, a professor in the university at Buda 
Pesth, a scholar in the oriental languages, a traveler 
and resident in central Asia at intervals extending 
over some twenty years, and a frequent writer upon 
questions relating to the politics of the countries with 
which he has so long been familiar. He disclaims 
being moved simply by any spite against Russia, be- 
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cause of its treatment of his native land ; but urges, 
with some force, that he is moved by ‘‘ motives 
strictly humanitarian,” in no way influenced ‘* by any 
special predilection for, or unconditional admiration 
of, the English.” After a study of the history of the 
Russian advance to Tashkend, the conquest of the 
Three Khanates, the material and moral victory of 
the Russians at Geok Tepe, the further progress from 
Ashkabad to Merv, and the further encroachments 
towards Herat, the author took up the question and 
discussed it in a course of lectures in various locali- 
ties in England. Encouraged by the sympathies 
which he apparently succeeded in arousing among 
his hearers, and in a spirit of gratitude therefor, he 
has written this volume, hoping thereby to arouse 
‘*the masses also to the necessity of an active, patri- 
otic, and decisive policy as to Russia.” The story of 
the advance of Russia is necessarily brief, but very 
interesting, and as an ex parte statement of the case 
in behalf of England is forcible. The author includes 
in this discussion, arguments upon the importance of 
Iferat, Russia’s chances of conquering that place, 
the chances in favor of the English defense, and her 
best method of that defense. He compares the re- 
sult of Russian civilization in the new countries, in 
which it has supplanted the more barbarous native 
tribes, and the result of English civilization, as dis- 
played in the occupation of India; and, finally, sets 
forth the grounds on which England should retain 
India, which, by her inaction, the author believes 
she is certain to lose to Russia. The author appeals 
to English statesmen as well as to English people, 
and can scarcely suppress his indignation at the gov- 
ernment that apparently supinely allows Russia to 
advance, when but a few more steps will, in his 
opinion, bring her so near to India that her progress 
and conquest over that country will be inevitable. 
As a plea on one side of the great debate, it is meri- 
torious and convincing. If its influence shall be con- 
siderable among those to whom it is chiefly addressed, 
and so great that it shall become known among those 
whom it specially attacks, it may be that it will call 
forth from Russian sources statements of Russia’s po- 
sition, and the world be better taught in a great 
question, which were much better determined by in- 
telligent arbitrament than by the commoner resort 


to the god of battles. 


Briefer Notice. 


Tuer Philistinism that gives the name to the Rev- 
erend R. Heber Newton’s book of sermons! is mod- 
ern materialistic scepticism, and its Goliath is Inger- 
soll, whom the preacher calls ‘‘the blatant mouth- 
piece of the crude thought of the day.” Yet these 
sermons have drawn upon the Rector of All Souls’ 
the criticism of many well-meaning people, both in 

! Philistinism. By R. Heber Newton, Rector of All 
Souls’ P. E, Church, New York. New York: G. P. Put- 
1885. For sale in San Francisco by Strick- 
1& Pierson. 
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and out of his communion. He expresses in the 
preface a mild surprise that it should have been so, 
being ‘‘ conscious of an earnestly constructive aim.” 
It is difficult to see how he could have expected any 
other result from some of his utterances. For in- 
stance: ** The popular notion of the Trinity is un- 
doubtedly utterly grotesque—a sort of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream of a Divine Being, at once one and 
three, of whom no conceivable thought can be formed 
better than that which the popular imagination of 
India cast into the monstrous form of an image with 
three heads ” (p. 58). True, he goes on to build up 
anew conception that may be clothed in the lan- 
guage of the received formulas; but the sentences that 
cling in the memory and make the deepest impres- 
Mr. Newton is more 
fearless, more intellectual, and more liberal than 
most of his brethren. He cares not where his logic 
leads him; he studies Huxley and Tyndall and Spen- 
cer; he quotes from Theodore Parker, and _ pro- 
nounces him ‘‘ the greatest American preacher of the 
There are two introductory ser- 


sion are those like the above. 


last generation.” 
mons on historic Christianity, in which the results of 
recent criticism are discussed; three on dogmatic 
theory, in which the doctrines of the Trinity, origi- 
nal sin, election, atonement, the resurrection of the 
body, and future punishment are developed in the 
old forms and in the newest thought concerning 
them; and seven sermons on the essential Christian 
faiths. In these, modern science is put on the wit- 
ness stand, and made to testify regarding mind and 
matter, design in nature, the problem of pain, both 
animal and human, Jesus the Christ, and immortality. 
Spiritualism, the mind cure, and other modern ideas, 
are discussed in connection with these last subjects. 
It will be seen that Mr. Newton’s book is one that 
thinking people will like to read, and it is a book 
that invites, almost demands, a second and _ third 
That is sufficient praise for a book of ser- 
mons. ** Due West,” by M. M. Ballou, published 
some time ago, was successful enough to lead to the 
publication of a new book by the same hand—Due 
South*, In the earlier book the author, starting 
from Boston, contiued his westward course till he 
reached his home again. It would be rather unrea- 
sonable to expect an attempt at the same plan in 
the present book; for that would condemn the voy- 
ager to a perpetual home in the Antarctic regions. 
In point of fact, Mr. Ballou’s present book deals 
with Cuba. Not having so much ground to cover as 
in the former volume, the narrative is more detailed 
and more enjoyable. The history of the island is 
briefly given, but the greater part of the book is filled 
with description of her present condition and re- 
sources. The picture is painted from the New Eng- 
land standpoint, and does not lack for dark shadows 
to offset the high lights. Mr. Ballou considers the 


perusal, 





2 Due South, By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Hough- 
on, Mifflin & Co. 1885. ForsaleinSan Francisco by 
C. Beach, 
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present a crisis in Cuban history. Despite the mer- 
ciless extortion of taxes that bankrupt the natives, 
Cuba is an expense to the crown, and thousands of 
the soldiery of Spain are sent there every year to 
maintain the garrison. Twenty-five per cent. of these 
soldiers die during the first year. Spain, always in 
financial and military distress, cannot endure the drain 
much longer, and Mr. Ballou predicts and justifies 
the acquisition of Cuba by the United States. 

The Philosophy of Art in America’ is an attempt, ac- 
companied by many digressions, to prove the advisa- 
bility and even the necessity of establishing a de- 
partment of Fine Art and Art Industries in the 
Government. As a secondary object, the author 
pleads for the abolition of the duties on art subjects. 
It cannot be said that Mr. De Muldor is successful in 
his attempt. As regards his primary object, he does 
not even apprehend the objection of those that op- 
pose the paternal idea of government, but thinks it 
sufficient to show that several European nations have 
such departments with apparently good results. He 
is under the delusion, too, that to make his work 
philosophical it must be written in a style so stilted 
and involved that it would, indeed, take a philos- 
opher to discover the meaning of the page-long sen- 
tences. No. 14? of Geo. M. Baker's series of se- 
lections contains fifty readings of fair average merit. 
At first it is a little doubtful whether the claim of 
entire novelty can be allowed to a collection opening 
with ‘* Virginia ” from the ** Lays of Ancient Rome”; 
but on reading the garbled version given, it is sufficient 
ly certain that Macaulay would not care to own it.-— 
Dr. Benson’s comedy, Frolicsome Girls,® contains no 
strong situations, no depth of plot, no telling hits, 
and nothing new or attractive. ——The translation by 
Ada S. Ballin, from the French of Professor Dar- 
mesteter, College of France, of his book? on the 
Mahdi, will be welcome to those who wish to under- 
stand the Soudan problem, The term Mahdi, the 
One who is Led, is a generic one; there have been 
very many of them from a time within fifty years of 
the death of Mahomet till now. The principal 
Mahdis of the past, and the doctrines and_ beliefs 
concerning the Mahdi, form the main part of the pres- 

1 The Philosophy of Art in America. By Carl De 
Muldor. New York: William R. Jenkins, 1885. 

2 The Reading Club. No. 14. Edited by Geo. M. 
Baker, Lee & Shepard, Boston. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by C. Beach. 

8 Frolicsome Girls: A Comedy. 
son. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 

#'The Mahdi. By James Darmesteter. 
Handy Series. New York: Harper & Bros. 


By Dr. W. H. Ben- 
1884. 
Harper’s 
1885. 
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ent volume. The story of the Mahdi of °84 is told 
very briefly, and the problem of keeping the Soudan 
open is as briefly discussed. The solution of that 
problem Professor Darmesteter finds in building up 
Abyssinia, a Christian power which commands the 
Soudan from its most vulnerable quarter. The trans- 
lator adds as appendices two articles; one, an inter- 
esting account of the private character of the Mahdi, 
with two letters of his, and the story of the rise of 
a rival Mahdi; the other, a most quaint recital by 
an Egyptian soldier of the events in Khartoum dur- 
ing the siege-——G. P. Putnam’s Sons have done 
well in adding to their Traveler's Series a reprint of 
Mr. Clarence Deming’s letters to the ‘* Evening 
Post,”® which they published in more elaborate style 
two years ago. These letters are happy in the nov- 
elty of their subjects and in the charm of their style. 
A re-reading of some of them confirms the favorable 
opinion expressed when they first appeared in book 
form. The Chatauqua Literary Society begins, as 
it seems to us, the department of activity in which 
it can be most useful—that is, bringing out, and dis- 
tributing through its far-reaching channels, first-class 
books—by the publication in a series, called the 
**Garnet Series,” of selected Aeadings from Ruskin’ 
and Aeadings from Macaulay? upon Italy. The 
former has an introduction by Professor Beers, the 
latter by Donald G. Mitchell. The other two of the 
four volumes that make up the series are more or less 
in keeping (one more and the other less) in subject, 
being Michel Angelo Buonarotti8 and Art and the For- 
mation of Taste.—— The Biglow Papers are the last 
addition to the Riverside Aldine series; and it is a 
great deal to be able to say of any book-making, as 
we must say of this, that it adds a new pleasure to 
reading the Biglow Papers. It was, of course, neces- 
sary to devote one volume to the first series, and 
the other to the second series; but it makes a marked 
discrepancy in the thickness of the two volumes. 

5 By-ways of Natureand Life. By Clarence Deming. 
Traveler's Series. New York: G. P, Putnam's Son's. 
1885. For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 

6 Readings from Ruskin; Italy. Boston: Chatauqua 
Press. 1885. 

7 Readings from Macaulay: Italy. 
tauqua Press. 1885. 

$ Michel Angelo Buonarotti. By Charles C. Black. 
Boston: Chatauqua Press. 1885. 

% Art and the Formation of Taste. 
Boston: Chatauqua Press. 1885. 

The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. The 
Riverside Aldine Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
& Co, 1885. For sale in San Francisco by Chilion 
Beach. 
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